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PREFACE. 


Or the contents of modern publications in general it may 
safely be said that the chaff exceeds the wheat in an over- 
whelming proportion. The ‘“ Reminiscences,” ‘ Recol- 
lections,” ‘‘ Memoirs,”—the “‘ trivial fond records” of by- - 
gone days—which have lately appeared, afford an apt illus- 
tration of this remark. They contain little that is good, 
much that is indifferent, and still more that is positively 
worthless; their success almost verifying old Butler’s 
dictum, that 


( *« Nothing goes for wit 
But nonsense, or the next of kin to it.’ 


“ Some books,” says Bacon, “are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
others, again, may be read by deputy, and extracts made 
from them.” The character of our literature, varied and 
extensive as it is, is amply expressed in this short but 
pithy sentence. With a firm faith in the correctness of 
the latter clause of it, the present volume has been com- 
piled; and the Editor trusts that the multifarious sources 
from which he has derived his materials, have enabled him 
to form a bonne bouche of excellences—a feast of reason— 
in which the serious and the lively, the gay and the pathetic, 
are intermingled—to the utter exclusion of bad taste and. 
equivocal morals. 


iv PREFACE. 


The ancient already quoted felt, he tells us, great re- 
luctance in publishing certain ‘ fragments of his conceits,”’ 
because they ‘ were like the late new halfpence, in which, - 
though the sILvER were good, yet the PIECES were small.”’ 
The Editor, on the contrary, fully convinced of the sterling 
quality of the st/ver, considers the smallness of the pieces as 
the means of securing its universal currency. It is true 
that his little tome can lay no claim to perfection; but it 
may fairly be awarded the merit of vaRtiery, the contents 
of almost every page being different from, and independent 
of, those which precede and follow it. Itrequires not to be 
perused de suite ni par ordre. The reader has only to open 
its leaves, and he will be sure to meet with something 
complete in itsel{—something which will satisfy the cu- 
riosity, or gratify the mind. He may either‘ éaste,” 
“ swallow,’ or ‘chew and digest; the materials of 
which the volume is composed being so varied and so 
numerous, as to be equally good for filling up a vacant 
half hour as for the amusement of a day. 

On the merits of the illustrative etchings which accom- 
pany the work, itis quite unnecessary to dilate. They 
have been executed by one who, as an artist, has expe- 
rienced no ordinary share of that which the FLoweRs oF 
ANECDOTE have yet to seck—it is hoped not unsuccessfully 
—public favour. In fact, the name of LANDSEER is a tower 
of strength, and carries with it its own recommendation. 


THE 
FLOWERS OF ANECDOTE. 


ieee STP 


Ducuess or Orteans.—In Paris the gallery of the theatres, it is 
well known, is called “* le Paradis,” or Paradise. The Duchess of 
Orleans took a fancy to go to the play one night, with only a fille de 
chambre, and to sit in the Paradis. A young officer, who happened to 
be next the duchess, was very free in his addresses to her, and when 
the play was over, concluded by offering her a supper, which she 
seemed to accept. He accompanied her down stairs, but was con- 
founded when he saw her attendants and equipage, and heard her 
name. Recovering, however, his presence of mind, he handed her 
royal highness into her carriage, bowed in silence, and was preparing 
to retire, when she called out, ‘‘ Where is the supper you promised ?” 
He bowed, and replied, “‘ In Paradise we are all equal; but lam. 
not insensible of the profound respect which I owe you, madam, upon 
earth.” This prompt, neat, and proper reply, obtained for him a 
place in the duchess’s-carriage, and at her table. 


Mr. Patmrr.—This gentleman going home one evening after the 
business of the theatre was concluded, saw a man lying on the ground 
with another on him, beating him violently : upon this he remonstrated 
with the uppermost, telling him his conduct was unfair, and that he 
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ought to let his’ oppotea get up, and have an equal. ghanes with 
him. The fellow drolly turned up his face to Mr. Palmer, and drily 
replied, ‘‘ Faith, sir, if you had been at as much trouble to get him 
down as I have, you would not be for letting him get up so readily.” 


Prompr Answer.—Chateauneuf, keeper of the seals of Louis XIII. 
when a boy of only nine years old, was asked many questions by a 
bishop, and gave very prompt answers to them all. At length the 
prelate said, ‘‘I will give you an orange if you will tell me where 
God is?” ‘My lord,” replied the boy, ‘‘ I will give you two oranges 
if you will tell me where he is not.” 


Dr. Jounson.—When Dr. Johnson courted Mrs. Potter, whom he 
afterwards married, he told her that he was of mean extraction; that 
he had no money; and that he had had an uncle hanged. The lady, 
by way of reducing herself to an equality with the doctor, replied, 
that she had no more money than himself, and that though she had 
not had a relation hanged, she had fifty who deserved hanging. And 
thus was accomplished this very curious amour. 


Severe Resvuxe.—Sir William B. being at a parish meeting, made 


« some proposals which were objected to by a farmer. Highly enraged, 


«« Sir,” says he to the farmer, ‘‘ do you know that I have been at two 
universities, and at two colleges in each university?” ‘* Well, sir,” 
said the farmer, “‘ what of that? I had a calf that sucked two cows, 


- and the observation I made was, the more he sucked the greater calf 


he grew.” 


Fortune's Favourtres.—There are some men who are Fortune’s ~~ 
favourites, and who, like cats, light for ever on their legs: Wilks was 
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one of these didappers whom, if you had stripped naked and thrown 
over Westminster bridge, you would have met on the very next day 
with a bag-wig on his head, a sword by his side, a laced coat upon 


his back, and money in his pocket. 


Four Bon Vivanrs.—Theo. Cibber, in company with three other 
bon vivants, made an excursion. Theo. had a false set of teeth—a 
second a glass eye—a third a cork leg—but the fourth had nothing 
particular excepting a remarkable way of shaking his head. They 
travelled in a post coach—and while on the first stage, after each had 
made merry with his neighbour’s infirmity, they agreed that at every 
baiting-place they would all affect the same singularity. When they 
came to breakfast they were all to squint—and as the countrymen 
stood gaping round when they first alighted, ‘* Od rot it,” cried one, 
“* how that man squints !” ‘* Why, dom thee,” says a second, “ here be 
another squinting fellow!”’ The third was thought to be a better 
squinter than the other two, and the fourth better than all the rest. 
In short, language cannot express how admirably they all squinted— 
for they went one degree beyond the superlative, At dinner they 
all appeared to have cork legs, and their stumping about made more 
diversion than they had done at breakfast. At tea they were all deaf ; 
but at supper, which was at the Ship at Dover, each man resumed his 
character, the better to play his part in a farce they had concerted 
among them, When they were ready to go to bed, Cibber called out 
to the waiter,—‘ Here you fellow, take out my teeth.” ‘ Teeth, sir?” 
said the man, “ Aye, teeth, sir. Unscrew that wire, and theyll all 
come out together.” After some hesitation, the man did as he was 
ordered. This was no sooner performed than a second called out, 
«© Here you—take out my eye.” “ Lord, sir,’’ said the waiter, ‘your 
eye!” «Yes, my eye. Come here, you stupid dog—pull up that 
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eye-lid, and it will come out as easily as possible.” This done, the 
third cried out, ‘‘ Here, you rascal—take off my leg.” ‘This he did 
with less reluctance, being before apprised that it was cork, and also 
conceiving that it would be his last job. He was, however, mistaken : 
the fourth watched his opportunity, and while the frightened waiter 
was surveying, with rueful countenance, the eye, teeth, and leg, lying 
on the table—cried out, in a frightful hollow voice, ‘‘ Come here, sir— 
take off my head.” Turning round, and seeing the man’s head 
shaking like that of a Mandarine upon a chimney piece, he darted 
out of the room—and after tumbling headlong down stairs, he ran 
about the house, swearing that the gentlemen up stairs were certainly 
all devils. . 


Dr. Jounson.—The Dr. insisted upon the necessity of the subor- 
dination of rank in society. ‘“ Sir,” said he to Mr. Boswell, ‘‘ there 
is one Mrs. Macauley in this town, a great republican. One day 
when I was at her house, I put on a very grave countenance, and 
said, ‘ Madam, I am a convert to your system. To give you a 
decisive proof I am in earnest, here is a sensible well-behaved 
fellow-citizen, your footman; I desire that he may be allowed to 
sit down and dine with us.’ She has never liked me since this pro- 
posal. Your levellers wish to level down as far as themselves, but 
they cannot bear levelling up to themselves.” When the learned 
professions were talked of—‘ Scorn,”’ said he, ‘‘ to put your behaviour 
under the dominion of canters. Never think it clever to call physic a 
mean study, or law a dry one; or ask a boy of seven years old which 
way his genius leads him—for we all know that a boy of seven years 
old has no genius for any thing excepting a peg-top and an apple- 
pie. But fix on a business where much money may be got and little 
risked. Follow that business steadily; and do not live as Roger 
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Ascham says the wits do— Men know not how; and at last die 
obscurely, men mark not where.” 


A Tavern Dinner.—A party of bon vivanis, who recently dined at 
a celebrated tavern, after having drank an immense quantity of wine, 
rang for the bill. The bill was accordingly brought, but the amount 
appeared so enormous to one of the company (not quite so far gone 
as the rest) that he stammered out, it was impossible so many 
bottles could have been drank by seven persons. ‘‘ True, sir,” said 
Boniface, ‘‘ but your honour forgets the three gentlemen under the table.” 


Zexo.—This philosopher said to a garrulous youth: ‘‘ Nature gave us 
two ears, and one mouth ;—that we might hear much and speak little.” 

Ecrecious Buti.—At a coffee-house, not a mile from Temple- 
Bar, a countryman of Dr. Lucas, the Irish patriot, speaking of that 
gentleman as a great orator, said, ‘‘ Upon my conscience he speaks _ 
with the tongue of an angel ; for when I heard him, I thought the devil 
was in the man.” 

Gotp.—This metal is to solace the wants, and not to nourish the 
passions of men. In this view it was brought from the mines, puri- 
fied, struck, and stamped. He who expends it properly, is its master ; 
he who lays it up, its keeper; he who loves it, a fool ; he who fears 
it, a slave; he who adores it, an idolater: the truly wise man is he 
who despises it. 

Liserty anp Rexicion.—A soldier who had been clapped in 
Newgate for a robbery and manslaughter seeing one of his comrades 
in the street going by, called to him through the grate of the prison, 
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asking him what news? ‘‘ Why,’ answered the other, ‘ there’s 4 
rebellion broke out in Scotland.” ‘‘ God preserve us!” cried the 
fettered soldier, ‘‘ should those rascals get the upper hand, farewell to 
the liberty of Old Englaud.””—* Aye,” replied the other, swearing a 
tremendous oath, ‘‘ and what will become of the protestant religion ?” 


Craims To Precepencr.—The wife of a gentleman possessing a 
high situation in Demerara, in consequence of warmly asserting her - 
claims to precedence in the assemblies at George Town, raised a sort 
of civil warfare among the ladies, which produced much discord: the - 
fair one’s cause and pretensions were seconded by the husband, who 
waited upon the governor, and stated the etiquette as used in England 
in those cases, ‘The governor, however, did not coincide in opinion 
with the judge : an unpleasant correspondence took place ; and an ap- 
peal was made to Lord Bathurst, Secretary of State to. the Colonial 
Department ; and. the affair yet remains undecided. But General 
Elliot, when Governor of Gibraltar, pleasantly settled such a female 
contest, by decreeing that the precedence should be given to seniority : 
he heard no more of the business, each lady being willing to give 
way to the other, and politeness and forbearance was the order of 
the day. 


Severe P,znuxe.—A French Field Marshal who had attained that 
rank by court favour, not by valour, received from a lady the present 
of a drum, with this inscription, Made to be beaten. 

The same hero, going one evening to the Opera, forcibly took 
possession of the box of a respectable Abbé, who for this outrage 
brought a suit, in a court of honour, established for such cases under 
the old government. The Abbé thus addressed the court :—‘ I come” 
not here to complain of Admiral Suffrein, who tqok so many ships in 
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the East Indies; I'come not to complain of Count de Grasse, who 
fought so nobly in the West ; I come not to complain of the Duke de 
Crebillon, who took Minorca; but I come to complain of the Marshal 
B , who took my box at the Opera, and never took any thing else.” 
The court paid him the high compliment of refusing his suit, declaring 
_ that he had himself inflicted sufficient punishment. 


Miss Witsrrrorce.—When Mr. Wilberforce was a candidate for 
Hull, his sister, an amiable and witty young lady, offered the com- 
pliment of a new gown to each of the wives of those freemen who 
voted for her brother—on which she was saluted with a cry of ‘‘ Miss 
‘Wilberforce for ever !”—when she pleasantly observed, “ I thank 
you, gentlemen—but I cannot agree with you—for really I do not 
wish to be Miss Wilberforce for ever !’ 


How To secure aN Exection.—In 1722 Sir Richard Steele, who 
had formerly represented the town of Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, 
and Stockbridge in the county of Hants, was at a loss where to make 
‘his election in parliament, as his finances were at that time a little 
disordered ; however he was at last advised, by his friend Hamden, 
to try Wendover in Bucks, which he did, and in order to save 
expenses he thought of a stratagem that had the desired effect. 
Instead of the usual method of treating at every public-house in the 
town he caused a handsome entertainment to be provided at the 
principal inn, and invited every married elector with his wife, to be 
present at it. All who know the character of Sir Richard are sensible 
how capable he was to make such a company immoderately merry, 
and to keep them so for more than an evening or two, if it suited his 
purpose. Accordingly he soon brought them to a pitch, and in the 
height of their jollity he took occasion to address himself to the 
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ladies, telling them that if what he was going to offer was agreeable’ 
to them, he hoped for their interest with their husbands to choose him 
as their representative in parliament for that borough. The women 
were all impatient to hear what he had to say; and at last, said Sir 
Richard, ‘‘ Ladies, I hope there is none here but wishes herself the 
mother of a man-child, and as an encouragement to use your best 
endeavours, I promise each of you twenty guineas for every male you 
bring into the world within these ten months, and forty provided you 
bring twins.” The time when this was said, and his manner of 
Saying it, produced what he imagined it would—a great deal of love, 
and a great deal of laughing; it gained upon the affections of the 
wives, and the wives got the voices of their husbands; so that Sir 
Richard gained his election against a powerful opposition, by a great: 
majority. 


Horne Tooxz.—tThe following anecdote of this distinguished gen-~ 
tleman was first divulged about ten or twelve years ago, having, for 
obvious reasons, been kept a profound secret during the lives of two 
of the principals. It is well known that a mystery hung over the 
prosecution of the celebrated character who is the subject of it; and 
the publisher, in reference to Erskine’s speech, says it ‘‘ requires no 
other introduction or preface than an attentive perusal of the case of 
Thomas Hardy, the charge being the same, and the evidence not ma- 
terially different.’ It is, however, not easy to conceive upon what 
grounds the crown could have expected to convict Mr. Tooke after 
Mr. Hardy had been acquitted, since the jury upon the first trial 
(some of whom were also sworn as jurors on the second) must be 
supposed, by the verdict which had just been delivered, to have ne- 
gatived the main fact alledged by both indictments, &c. This anec- 
dote, therefore, develops the mystery, and explains the views and 
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the resources of the prosecutors. At the period when the sensations. 
excited in our own country by the burst of liberty in France were in 
full exercise, the celebrated John Horne Tooke gave a weekly entertain- 
ment, at which the leaders of the party he espoused were generally 
present, and political discussions were carried on with a freedom. 
which soon attracted the notice of the government. On one of those 
occasions a gentleman was introduced by a friend, who represented. 
him as a member of parliament from the north—a man of indepen- 
dent principles, and firmly attached to the cause of reform. At a sub- 
sequent meeting this person proposed that Mr. Tooke should compose 
a speech for him on a popular subject which was shortly to be de- 
bated in the House. This was accordingly done, and it was deli- 
vered, but drew forth not a single observation from any of the oppo- 
site party, and the question was lost without any notice of the argu- 
ments it contained. Another was then proposed, which Mr. Tooke 
recommended to be accompanied with a motion for increasing the pay 
of the navy. One of the party remarked that such a motion would 
create a mutiny. - That,” said Mr. Tooke, ‘is the very thing we 
want.” What followed it is unnecessary to add, for their plans were 
frustrated by the arrest of Mr. Tooke the next day, on a charge of 
high treason. At an early period of his imprisonment, while he was 
one day occupied in conjectures on the immediate cause of arrest, and 
the nature of the evidence by which the charge against him was to be 
supported, one of the attendants informed him that a person wished 
to speak to him. Mr. Tooke desired he might be admitted, and a 
gentleman was introduced, whose person was partially concealed by a 
loose cloak, or coat. After a short general conversation, the attend- 
ant having withdrawn, he asked Mr. Tooke whether he was aware of 
the circumstance which led to his arrest, and of the person who gave 
the information? | Being answered in the negative, ‘‘ Then, sir,’’ said 
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he, ** now apprize you that the proposal and remark made by you 
on the subject of increasing the pay of the navy form the ground of 
the charge ; and the only witness on whose evidence they expect to 
convict you is that very person who was to deliver the speech. J am 
a member of his Majesty’s privy council, amongst whom it is now in. 
debate whether that person shall be produced as a witness on the 


part of the crown, or whether they shall suffer you to call him up for 
the defence, and so convict you out of the mouth of your own witness. 


When that shall have been decided you will see me again.” —After 
his departure Mr. Tooke sent for two of his confidential friends, and 
after communicating to them the circumstances, addressed one of 
them (who was a Norfolk gentleman) to the following effeet :—‘* You 
must go to this scoundrel and tell him J intend to subpena him as a 
witness, and you must represent to him that unless he interests him- 
self powerfully in my behalf I shall be lost; that my whole depend- 
ence is on him, as the strength of my defence will rest upon the evidence 
that he may adduce. Add every argument you can invent to convince 
him that I consider my life entirely at his mercy, and that I look upon 
him as my best friend: in short, that all is lost without his friendship 
and support.” The result was, the strongest assurances of friendship 
were given, and the next day the nobleman again visited Mr. Tooke, 
and informed him that the council had finally determined that he 
should be allowed to call him for the defence, and the Attorney-Gene- 


ral should elicit-the necessary evidence by the cross-examination. At 


this interview Mr. Tooke, on the part of himself and his friends, en- 
tered into a solemn obligation never to divulge the affair until after 
the death of the nobleman, who had thus hazarded his life to save 
that of his friend.—During the interval previous to the trial frequent 
communications took place between Mr. Tooke’s friends and the 
northern member, by which he as well as his employers were com- 
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pletely cajoled; and when the trial took place they were so sure of 
their victim as to have got hundreds of warrants ready to be in- 
stantly issued for the apprehension of his partizans in different parts 
of the country. But what must have been their astonishment, and 
mortification to find, after the case on the part of the crown had been 
gone through and closed, that this witness was not called up by Mr. 
Tooke, he leaving his case, as it stood upon the summing-up, to the 
honesty and good sense of his jury?’ The Attorney-General and his 
employers were thunderstrugk ; and after the verdict of acquittal was 
pronounced the learned judge remarked to a person who stood near 
him, ‘‘ that the evidence for the crown was certainly insufficient to con- 
vict the prisoner after the fate of the former indictments ; but what 
motives he had for not calling certain witnesses in his defence, after 
having subpenaed them, were best known to himself.” 


A Companison.—It is with narrow-souled people as with narrow- 
necked bottles—the less they have in them the more noise they make 
in pouring it out. 


Frrenpsurp.—Real friends are like ghosts and apparitions—what 
many people talk of, but few ever saw. 


Dean Swirr anv Tut Tartor.—A tailor grown tired of the shop-: 
board, where he had long been hatching fanatical innovations, took a 
bold spring from his seat to the pulpit, and soon acquired great 
popularity, verbosis strophis, by loquacious canting. Elated with the 
success of his harangues among the swinish multitude, he took it into 
his head to attempt the conversion of the dean of St. Patrick to the 
true faith. Swift, who was very easy of access, being one morning in 
his study, saw through a glass door, which opened into the anti- 
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chamber, his footman conducting the tailor, who had a great bible 
-under his arm, and who, on being admitted, thus announced his 
purpose :—‘‘ I am come, by the order of Jesus Christ, to open your 
eyes, to enlighten your darkness, and to teach you the proper applica- 
tion of talents which you have so long abused.”—‘* Indeed, my good 
friend,” replied the dean, who knew the tailor, ‘‘ I am inclined to 
believe you are commissioned by heaven, as you come s0 critically to 
relieve the perplexed state of my mind at this very instant.” The 
tailor already exulted in the certainty ef success. ‘ You are well 
acquainted, no doubt,” continued Swift, “‘ with that passage in the 
tenth chapter of the Revelation of St. John, where he describes a 
mighty angel coming down from heaven with a rainbow on his 
head, a book open in his hand, and setting his right foot upon the sea, 
and. his left foot upon the earth. I am quite at a loss how to calculate 
the extent of such a stride; but I know it immediately lies in the line 
of your trade to tell me—how many yards of cloth would make a pair 
of breeches for that angel?’’—The tailor’s confusion could only be 
equalled by the precipitancy of his retreat. 


Pourcuastnc a Husnanp.—Susan, a country girl, desirous of 
matrimony, received from her mistress the present of a five-pound 
bank note for her marriage portion. Her mistress wished to see the . 
object of Susan’s favour, and a very diminutive fellow, swarthy as a 
Moor, and ugly as an ape, made his appearance. ‘‘ Ah, Susan,’ 
said her mistress, ‘‘ what a strange choice you have made!” —‘* La, 
ma’am,”’ said Susan, ‘‘ in such hard times as these, when almost all 
the tall fellows are gone for soldiers, what more of a man than this 
can you expect for a five-pound note ?”’ 


Incexvousness.—Two young officers, after a mess dinner, had 
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very much ridiculed their General. He sent for them, and asked 
them if what was reported to him was true. ‘‘ General,” said one 
of them, “ it is; and we should have said much more, if our wine 
had not failed.” 


Narorzon.—The accoucheur to Maria Louise, prior to her 
accouchement, had an audience of Napoleon: after the latter had 
expressed to him his great anxiety for a safe issue, he made the 
following observation, and then withdrew, ‘“‘ Remember, Sir,” said the 
Emperor, ‘ she is now a Woman, not an Empress.” 


Samurt Foorr.—The following circumstance first unfolded those 
peculiar talents for mimicry by which this gentleman was afterwards 
so much distinguished.—Being at his father’s house during the Christ- 
mas recess, a man in the parish had been charged with a bastard 
child. The family were conversing about this affair after dinner, the 
day before it was to be heard by the justices, and making various ob- 
servations. Samuel, then a boy between eleven and twelve years of 
age, was silent for some time; at last he drily observed: ‘‘ Well, I 
foresee how this business will end, as well as what the justices will 
say upon it.” ‘ Aye,” said his father, somewhat surprised at the 
boy’s observation, “‘ well, Sam, let us hear it.” On this the young 
mimic, dressing up his face in a strong caricature-likeness of Justice 
D—-, thus proceeded : e 

«Hem! hem! here’s a fine job of work broke out indeed! A 
feller begetting bastards under our very noses, (and let me tell you, 
good people, a common labouring rascal too), when our taxes are so 
great and our poor-rates so high—why, ’tis an abomination, We 
shall not have an honest servant-maid in the whole neighbourhood, 
and the whole parish will swarm with bastards; therefore I say let 
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him be fined for his pranks very severely. And if the rascal has not 
money (as indeed how should he have it?) or can’t find security, (as 
indeed how should such a feller find security?) let him be clapped in 
prison till he pays it, 

“« Justice A—— will be milder, and say: ‘ Well, well, brother, 

this is not a new case; bastards have been begotten before now, and 
bastards will be begotten to the end of the chapter; therefore though 
the man has committed a crime-+and indeed, I must say, a crime 
that holds out a very bad example to a neighbourhood like this—yet 
let us not ruin the poor fellow for this one fault, He may do better 
another time, and amend his life. Therefore as the man is poor, let 
him be obliged to provide for the child according to the best of his 
abilities, giving two honest neighbours as security for the payment.” 
_ The youngster mimicked these two justices with so much humour 
and discrimination, as to set the table in a roar, and among the rest 
his father, who asked why he was left out, as he was also one of the 
quorum. Samuel for some time hesitated, but his father and the rest 
of the company earnestly requesting it, he again began: 

‘* Why, upon my word, in respect to this here business, to be sure 
it is rather an awkward affair, and to be sure it ought not to be; that 
is to say, the justices of the peace should not suffer such things to be 


Pay. 


done with impunity. However, on the whole, I am of my brother , 


A—’s opinion, which is, that the man should pay according to his 
circumstances, and be admonished--I say admonished not to commit 
so commit so flagrant an offence for the future,” 

So correct was the picture which he drew of the fucticlan that it 
obtained the warmest approbation of the whole company, and even of 


his father, who, so far from being offended, rewarded him for his 


good humour and pleasantry. 


Oe on 
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Warurn or Dzesarzt.—Mr. Burke one day in the warmth of 

_ debate spoke some words rather disrespectful of the government, 

"Mr. George Onslow called him to order, and said he would not sit 

silent and hear the sovereign insulted. Mr. Burke in explanation 

said, “ That though he reverenced his majesty’s own person he 

saw no reason for respecting his majesty’s man-servant and his maid- 
servant, his ov and his ass.” 

Economy 1n Businuss.— Messrs. Bowden and Masters, two 
English travellers, meeting one night, the conversation over the 
bottle turned on the extensive business carried on by their respective 
houses. Bowden, zealous to prove the superiority of his own, enu- 
merated many extraordinary instances, and finally wound up his 
climax with saying that the business of his house was so extensive 
that in their correspondence only it cost them 1501. yearly in the 
article of ink. Masters replied, ‘‘ Why, Bowden, do you advance 
that as a'proof of the superiority of your house ?’”—* I do.”’—** Poo, 
poo, man!” said Masters, “‘ why we save that sum yearly in our 
house in that very article by omitting only the dots to the i's and the 

bol to the t's,” 


a 


Tan Sanson, anp tHe Mowxry.—In the morning of September 

“43th, 1820, the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion House, London, was 

interrupted i in the course of his business by a sailor, ashowman, anda 

monkey, who arrived at the Justice Room with a great multitude 
behind them: A 

: The ey was Making a most hideous noise, and the sailor and 

i showman, who had been arguing in their way to the Mansion-house, 

were so wholly absorbed in the subject of dispute as not to take notice 

_ for some time of the authority presiding. The monkey was much 
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more attentive to forms, and, as will be presently seen, seemed to 


have an impression that he had got into better company than he had _ 


been accustomed to, 
His lordship having noticed the respectful demeanour of the snssekeesy 
called upon the sailor and showman to follow the example of the 


animal, who at that moment began to play some ofthe most laughable _ 


tricks, such as pulling the showman’s nose, untying his cravat, dragging 
open his waistcoat, and in fact proceeding to the business of stripping 
him. a, ” 

The Lord Mayor having desired that the complaint, if there was 
any, should be immediately stated, the sailor said he and the monkey 
were the injured persons, and the showman was the aggressor. 

His Lordship seemed to think that the monkey would be as well 
able to explain the matter as either of his companions, and if it would 

be fair to judge from the expression of the face, one would attribute to 
the monkey, the moment the sailor began to speak, a more clear 
notion of the business; for while the features of the man were 
agitated with passion, those of the monkey were as grave as a philoso- 
pher’s, and any body would have imagined that he was serious, were it 


not that he now and then rubbed his nose with his par and wiped it 


on the showman’s whiskers. 


The monkey kept his eyes fixed upon the Lord Mayor while his ii 


Lordship was speaking, and at the conclusion of every sentence 
uttered a piercing yell that startled every body in the office. _ 

The sailor then said that be went into Gillman and Atkins’s 
exhibition of wild beasts in Bartholomew Fair, and while he was 
looking at the curiosities he heard a very shrill noise, to which his 
ears were not strangers. Upon looking to the upper part of a large 


cage he saw the monkey which was now before his Lordship in. 


great agitation, and in an instant knew it to be his own property, 


i axe 


7) 


« 


A 


— 
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which he had purchased at St. Kitt’s for four or five dollars, and lost 
at Portsmouth some time ago. He immediately told the keeper that 
he wasd dif he was not his monkey, and have him he would. The 
keeper refused to give it up on such authority, and declared that his 
masters had bought it fairly for a pound. . 

The showman was by this time in a high passion with the eee 
_ who had seized him with such violence by the nose as to make him 
roar out. The animal, growing more and more averse to the con- 
trol of the keeper, held out his paws to the sailor, and moaned in 
a most dismal manner. 

The Lord Mayor said the only way for him to decide upon a case 


_ in which there was positive assertion on both sides was to lex“: the 


matter to the monkey himself. His Lordship directed that the monkey 
should be placed upon the table, and that each party claiming him 
should use his powers of fascination, in order to ascertain to whom 
he was most attached. 

The monkey was put upon the table, but it was nearly fatal to him, 
for a large dog, which had been a constant visitant to the Mansion- 
house, and had been watching for some time, made a spring at him, 
and but for the sailor would probably have decided me matter 
without giving his Lordship any further trouble. 

The Lord Mayor marked the effect of this very important adventure 
upon the plaintiff and defendant, and was of opinion that as the 
greater concern was manifested upon the part of the sailor, he was the 
right owner. His Lordship is supposed to have had in view a pre- 
cedent of very high authority. 

The monkey clung about the neck of the sailor, licked him, patted 
his cheeks, and caressed him in the most affectionate manner. 

The Lord Mayor desired the showman to take him from the sailor, 
but the attempt exasperated the animal greatly. 


C 
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The sailor said that if further proof was necessary, he would give it. 

The Lord Mayor slat that the parties should issue commands 
to the monkey. 

The showman put a piece of stick in the monkey’s paw, and 
ordered him to ‘‘ shoulder arms.”’ Instead of complying with the order 
the monkey struck the keeper on the head, and then threw it in 
his face. — i 

The sailor then called to him, ‘‘ Jack, make a salaam to his Lord- 
ship.” The monkey instantly stood erect on his hind legs, raised _ his. 
paws to the top of his head, and made alow bow to the Lord Mayor in 
the Turkish style: he then huge’d the sailor as before. “Tf any thing — 
elsetinnecessary,”’ said the sailor, “ I’ll do something more: there is E 
a hole in one of his ears, which I bored in St. Kitt’s, for it is fashion- 
able for the bucks to wear one ear-ring there ; his left paw is marked 
by a fishing-hook, and part of his tail was bitten by a parrot at used 
to quarrel with him.” 

These marks were observed. The Lord Mayor advised the showman 
to give up all claim to the monkey. The showman refused. The 
sailor refused to part with the monkey, and the monkey refused to 
part with him. The two disputants then left the office, the monkey 
about the neck of the sailor. 

Faruer anv Son-1n-Law.—‘ Be easy,” said a rich invalid to his 
son-in-law, who was every hour perplexing him with complaints of 
his wife’s misbehaviour—“ Be easy, I say; as her behaviour is so 
very blameable I will alter my will, and cut her off with a shilling.” 
The old man heard no more of his daughter's failings. 


yan. 


Sin Francis Burverr’s Granpmoruen.—lIt is related that the 
grandfather of Sir Francis Burdett was in the commission of the peace, 
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and resided at Foremark, in Derbyshire; that his wife’ was much 
pleased and amused by sitting on the bench, and hearing the justice 
business ; but that she always retired whenever a case came on to be * 
heard calculated to shock the ears of discretion, A fellow of more 
wit than prudence, it appears, often occasioned the departure of the 
lady-justice, being charged six or seven times a year, at least, with 
increasing the population without deference to the service of matri- 
_ mony, and as it was necessary to go into the detail, his appearance was 
always a signal for Lady Burdett’s retreat. On one of these occasions 
she met him at the door, and seeing him rather dejected, said, “ Ah, 
Charlton, what! here again?” “ Yes, my lady,” - aia the fellow, 
“‘ and for the old offence.” “ Fie, fie, upon you,” replied her 
lady ship, ‘‘ fie upon you, Charlton, why don’t youleave the maids alone ? 
why don’t you see and get a wife?’ ‘So Ido sometimes, my lady,” 
said Charlton ; ‘‘ but then the husbands make such a pother.”’ 


Dr. Monsty anv uis Banx Nores.—Dr. Monsey was always 
strangely infatuated with fears of the public funds, a bug-bear that 
drove him to risk his money on troublesome securities, and ultimately 
produced heavy losses. He used to speak feelingly of a Welch parson 
and a London Attorney. | 

The doctor was frequently anxious, in his absence from his apart- 
ment, for a place of safety in which to deposit his cash and notes: 
bureaus and strong boxes, he was conscious, had often failed in 
security. Previous to a journey to Norfolk, to visit his brother and 
friends, during the hot weather in July, he chose the fire-place of his 
sitting-room for his treasury, and placed bank-notes and cash to a 
considerable amount in that unusual situation, in one corner, under 
the cinders and shavings. On his return, after a month’s absence, he 
found his old woman (as he always called his housekeeper) preparing 


‘. 
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to treat a friend or two with a cup of tea; and by way of shewing 
respect to her guests, the parlour (or master’s sitting-room) fire-place 
was chosen to make the kettle boil, as she never expected her master 
till she saw him, The fire had not long been lighted, when her 
master arrived at the critical moment. 

When the doctor entered the room the company had scarcely began 
tea. He ran across the room like a madman, saying, ‘‘ Hang it, you 
have ruined me for ever: you have burned all my bank notes !”’—First 
went the contents of the slop-bason, then the tea-pot ; then he rushed 
to the pump in the kitchen, and brought a pail of water, which he 
threw partly over the fire and partly over the company, who in the 
utmost consternation, got out of his way as speedily as possible. — 

His housekeeper, afterwards Mrs, Marriot, cried out, “ For God’s 
sake, sir, forbear; you will spoil the steel stove and fire-irons.” 
«* D—n the fire-irons, you, your company and all! (replied the doctor) 
you have ruined and undone me for ever; you have burned my bank- 
notes.” . 

‘« Lord, sir, (said the half-drowned woman) who'd think of putting 
bank-notes in a Bath stove, where the fire is ready laid?’ ‘* And 
(resumed he) who’d think of making a fire in the summer time where 
there has not been one for these several months ?” dy 

He then pulled out all the coals and cinders, and at one corner he 
found the remains of his bank-notes, for being twice folded, one 
quarter of them so doubled, wrapped in brown paper, was = ire, soas 
to be legible. , 

Next day Dr. Monsey went to Lord Godolphin’s, told his lordship 
the story, producing the remains of the notes, and with such energetic 
gestures in acting the part of finding them, as greatly diverted the 
noble lord. He told the doctor, however, that he would go with him 
to the Bank the next day, and get the cash for him through his 
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influence, and would be collateral security for the doctor’ S integrity 
and honesty as to their value. 

Lord Godolphin having occasion to see the King that day on 
business, told his majesty the story of Monsey and his bank-notes. 
Being well acquainted with the doctor’s strange character, the King 
resolved to go to lord Godolphin’s next morning, and conceal himself 
in a closet. When Monsey came it was agreed that lord Godolphin 
should ask him to repeat the story, which upon his arrival lord 
Godolphin effected with much difficulty. His Majesty was so highly 
diverted that in attempting to stifle the mirth it excited, and to with- 


* draw unperceived, he stumbled, and the closet-door opened, 


The doctor was much chagrined with lord Godolphin for running the 
laugh on him, and just broke out “‘ G—d” when his Majesty 
appeared, and on seeing him the Dr. continued: ‘‘ bless your Majesty ! 
this may be a joke with you and his lordship, but with me a loss of 
nearly four hundred pounds.” 

«“ No, no, (replied Lord Godolphin) for I am ready to go with you 
immediately, and get your notes renewed, or the money for them.” 

Lord Godolphin ordered his carriage, and agreed to meet the doctor 
at the room in the Bank, where some of the directors daily attend. 

The doctor being obliged to go to the Horse Guards on business, 
took water at Whitehall for the Bank. In going down the river his 
curiosity excited him to pull cut his pocket-book, to see if the remains 
of his notes were safe, when a sudden puff of ae blew them out of 
his pocket-book into the river. 

** Put back, you sons of b——-! put back—(says the tdbéten) my 
bank-notes are overboard !” 

He was instantly obeyed, and when they reached them he took his 
hat and dipped it in the water, inclosing the notes and a hat-full of 
water. In this state he put it under his arm, and desired to be set on 
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shore immediately. He was landed at the Three Cranes, walked 
straight to the Bank, and was shewn into the room where lord 
Godolphin had just before arrived, and had given notice of Dr. 
Monsey’s coming—‘‘ What have you under your arm?” said lord 
Godolphin: ‘‘ the damned notes,” replied the doctor, throwing his hat 
with the contents on the table, among all their books and papers; and 
with such a force as to scatter the water in the faces of all who were 
standing near it. ‘‘ There (said the doctor) take the remainder of 
d notes, for neither fire nor water will consume them !”’ 


your d 


TRAVELLER AND WaitEr.—To prove the garrulity of some travellers, 
we state the following fact: A young man, some time back, arrived at 
an inn, and after alighting from his horse went into the travellers’ room, 
where he walked backwards and forwards for some minutes, displaying 
the utmost self-importance. At length he rang the bell, and upon 
the waiter’s appearance gave him an order nearly as follows: 
‘* Waiter!” the waiter replied ‘‘ Sir.’ ‘‘ I am aman of few words, 
and don’t like to be continually ringing the bell and disturbing the 
house. I'll thank you to pay attention to what I say.” The waiter 
again replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’—‘* In the first place, bring me a glass of 
brandy and water, cold, with a little sugar, and also a tea- spoon ; “wipe 
down this table, throw some coals on the fire, and sweep up the 
hearth; bring me a couple of candles, pen, ink, and paper, some 
wafers, a little sealing-wax ; and let me know what time the post goes 
out. Tell the ostler to take care of my horse, dress him well, stop his 
feet, and let me know when he is ready to feed. Order the chamber- 
maid to prepare me a good bed, take care that the sheets are well 
aired, a clean night-cap, and a glass of water in the room. Send the 
boots with a pair of slippers that I can walk to the stable in; tell him 
I must have my boots cleaned, and brought into this room to-night, 
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and that I shall want to be called at five o’clock in the morning. Ask , 
your mistress what I can have for supper; tell her I should like a 
roast duck, or something of that sort; desire your master to step in; 
T want to ask him a few questions about the drapers of this town,” — 
The waiter answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and then went to the landlord, and 
told him a gentleman in the parlour wanted a great many things, 
and amongst the rest he wanted him, and that was all he could. 
recollect. 

** On, my Eyz, Betry Martin.”—Many of our most popular vul- 
garisms have their origin in some whimsical perversion of language, 
or of fact. St. Martin is one of the worthies of the Romish calendar, 
and a form of prayer to him commences with the words—‘‘ Oh, mihi 
beate Martine ;” which, by some desperate fellow, who was more 
prone to punning than praying, has furnished the plebeian phrase so 
well known in the modern circles of horse-laughter. 


Sincutar System or Dvurtiinc.—On the borders of Austria and 
Turkey, where a private pique or quarrel of an individual might oc- 
casion the massacre of a family or village, the desolation of a pro- 
vince, and perhaps even the more extended horrors of a national war, 
whensoever any serious dispute arises between two subjects of the 
different empires, to terminate it recourse is had to what is called 
“the custom of the frontier.” A spacious plain or field is selected, 
‘whither, on an appointed day, judges of the respective nations repair, 
accompanied by all those whom curiosity or interest may assemble. 
The combatants are not restricted in the choice or number of their 
arms, or in their method of fighting, but each is at liberty to employ 
whatsoever he conceives is most advantageous to himself, and avail 
himself of every artifice to ensure his own safety and destroy the life 
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of hisantagonist. One of the last times that this method of deciding a 
quarrel] on the frontiers was resorted to, the circumstances were suffi- 
ciently curious. The phlegmatic German, armed with the most desperate 
weapon in the world—a rifle pistol, mounted on a carbine stock—placed 
himself in the middle of the field ; and conscious that he would infallibly 
destroy his enemy, if he could once get him within shot, began coolly to 
smoke his pipe. The Turk, on the contrary, with a pistol on one side 
and a pistol on the other, and two more in his holsters, and two more 
in his breast, and a carbine at his back, and a sabre by his side, and 
a dagger in his belt, advanced like a moving magazine, and galloping 
round his adversary, kept incessantly firing at him. The German, con- 
scious that little or no danger was to be apprehended from such a 
marksman with such weapons, deliberately continued to smoke his 
pipe. The Turk at length perceiving a sort of little explosion, as if 
his antagonist’s pistol had missed fire, advanced like lightning to cut 
him down, and almost immediately was shot dead. The wily German 
had put some gunpowder into his pipe, the light of which his enemy 
mistook, as the other had foreseen would be the case, for a flash 
in the pan; and no longer fearing the superior skilland superior arms 
ef his adversary, fell a victim to them both when seconded by 
artifice, . 


Tur Rerort Courrsous.—A member of one of the learned pro- 
fessions was driving his dennet along the road at Tooting, in Surrey, a 
when he overtook a pedlar with his pack, and inquired what he had 
to sell. The man produced, among other things, a pair of cotton 
bracés—for which he asked sixpence. The gentleman paid themoney, 
and then said, ‘* You have, Isuppose, a licence.” ‘‘ Y —e—s,” was 
the reply, hesitatingly. ‘ I should like to see it.” After some further 
delay it was produced.—** My good fellow, all’s right, Isee. Now, 
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as I do not want these things, you shall have them again for three- 
pence.” The bargain was struck ; but how surprised was the querist — 
to find a summons to attend the county magistracy, sitting at Croy- 
don. The gentleman was convicted in the full penalty for selling 
goods on the King’s highway without a hawker’s licence: he is a 
lawyer! 
5 ‘ 
A Woman TRIED a THIRD Trme.—The late Counsellor E i 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for Dublin, was so remarkable for 


his lenity to female culprits that a woman was seldom convicted 


when he presided. On one occasion when this humane barrister was 
not in the chair, a prim-looking woman was put to the bar of the Com- 
mission Court, at which presided the equally humane, though perhaps 
not so gallant, Baron S - She was indicted for uttering forged 
Bank Notes. According to usual form of law the Clerk of the Crown 
asked the prisoner if she was ready to take her trial. With great dis- 


~ dain she answered, ‘‘ No!” She was told by the Clerk she must | 


give her reasons why. As if scorning to hold conversation with the 


q fellow, she thus addressed his lordship: ‘‘ My lord, I won’t be tried 


here at all. I'll be tried by my Lord E——.” The simplicity of the 
woman, coupled with: the well-known character of E » caused a 
roar of laughter in the Court, which even the Bench could not resist. 


_ Baron 8-——, with his usual mildness, was about to explain the im- 


possibility of her being tried by the popular Judge, and said, ‘‘ He 


L can’t try you—-,” when the woman stopped him short, and with an 
inimitable sneer, exclaimed, ‘‘ Can’t try me! I beg your pardon, my 


lord, he tried me twice before.’ She was tried, however, and, for 
the therd time, acquitted ! 


% 
+ 
> ee 


+ Ros Roy Macorecor.—When this chieftain was on his death-bed 
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a gentleman whom he had reason to consider as an enemy came to 
see him. On being requested to admit the visitor to his bed-side,' he 
said, ‘‘ No enemy shall see Rob Roy in the posture of defeat. Raise 
me up; put on my clothes, buckle on my arms, then admit him.” He 
was obeyed: the guest was received with cold civility by the dying 
man, and in a short time departed. ‘ Now,” said Rob Roy—* now 
help me to bed, and call in the piper.” The piper appeared, Rob 
Roy shook hands with him, and desired him to play ‘‘ Cha tuile mi 
tuileadgh,” and not to cease while he continued to breathe. He soon 
expired, with the *‘ voice of war” pealing around him. . 


Prorrssor Porson.—We have seldom read a better story, to say 
the least of it, than the following. As to the facts of it, we can only 
say that the statement rests on the authority of the Rev. author of 
‘* Lacon,” whence it is extracted :— 

** Porson was once travelling in a stage-coach when a young Oxo- 
nian, fresh from college, was amusing the ladies with a variety of 
talk, and, amongst other things, with a quotation, as he said, from 
Sophocles. A Greek quotation, and in a coach too, roused our slum- 
bering professor from a kind of dog-sleep, in a snug corner of the ve- 
hicle. Shaking his ears and rubbing his eyes, ‘ I think, young gen- 
tlemar,’ said he, ‘ you favoured us just now with a quotation from 
Sophocles ; Ido not happen to recollect it there.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ replied 
our tyro, ‘ the quotation is word for word, as I have repeated it, and 
in Sophocles too; but I suspect, sir, that it is some time since you 
were at college.’ The professor applying his hand to his great-coat, 
and taking out a small pocket edition of Sophocles, quietly asked him if 
he would be kind enough to show him the passage in question in that little 
book. After rummaging the pages for some time, he replied, ‘ Upon se- 
cond thoughts, I now recollect that the a in Euripides.’ ‘Then 
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perhaps, sir,’ said the professor, putting his hand again into his 
pocket, and handing him a similar edition of Euripides, ‘ You will be 
so good as to find it for me in that little book.’ The young Oxonian 
returned again to his task, but with no better success, muttering how- 
ever to himself, ‘ Curse me if ever I quote Greek again in a coach.’ The 


_ tittering of the ladies informed him that he was got into a hobble. At 


last, * Bless, me, sir,’ said he, ‘ how dull Iam! I recollect now, yes, 
yes, I perfectly remember, that the passage is in A‘schylus.” The 


_ inexorable professor returned again to his inexhaustible pocket, and 
was in the act of handing him an Aischylus, when our astonished 
6 Freshman vociferated, ‘ Stop the coach—holloah, coachman, let me 


out Isay, instantly—let me out! there’s a fellow here has got the whole 
Bodleian library in his pocket; let me out, I say—let me out; he 
must be Porson or the Deyil !?”’ 


Suertpan’s Preparation ror a PartrameNntary Desate.—In 
the year 1805, on the day when the very animated debate took place 
upon the celebrated ‘‘ Tenth Report of the Commissioners of Naval 
Inquiry,” the attention of a gentleman who happened to go into a 
Coffee-house near the House of Commons was instantly fixed by 
another gentleman, whom he observed at one of the tables with tea, 
and pen, ink, and paper, before him. For some time the latter sat 
alternately drinking tea and taking down memoranda, and then called 
to the waiter to bring some brandy ; when to the observer’s great sur- 


prise a half-pint tumbler-full was brought. The gentleman placed 


it by him, continuing awhile alternately to write and drink tea; 
when at length, collecting his papers together, he put them in his 
pocket, and swallowing the half-pint of brandy, as if it had been 
water, went out of the Coffee-house. The stranger was so much 
struck by all he had observed, particularly at the facility with which 
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such a quantity of spirits was taken, that he could not forbear asking 
the waiter who that gentleman was? The man replied, ‘‘ Pshaw, 
don’t you know him? why, that’s Shedidan ; he’s going now to the 
House of Commons.” It will be remembered that in the course of 
this debate Mr. Sheridan made one of the finest speeches ever de- 
livered by him, alike remarkable for keenness of argument and bril 

liancy of wit, and this under the influence of a potion which ou 
wholly have deprived most men of their faculties. % 


arcu Spencer, Esq.—The late John Spencer, Esq. was a man | 
sense, humour, and wit, very singular in his dress, and very deter- 
mined in his actions. In the morning he walked the streets in a 
Tyburn wig, with an oak. stick ang little couteau de chasse, under a * 
plain brown frock. In this manner, sallying forth one morning, a voir 
le monde, a butcher’s dog, not liking his phiz, flew at him, and shook 
him so soundly by the coat that Mr. Spencer, (then commonly called 
Jack Spencer) drew forth his couteau, and stabbed the dog. The en- 
raged butcher not thinking it quite safe to attack a man so stout and 
well-armed at both points as Mr. Spencer then was, determined rather 
to dog the assassin, which Mr. Spencer perceiving he went into th 
first alehouse, and called fora pint of porter, in order to give the — 
butcher time to take such measures as he thought more prudent than a 
boxing-match. The butcher fetched the constable, and charged him to 
take that man into custody. Sir Thomas de Viel was then the first 
acting magistrate of Westminster, before whom the noble culprit was 
brought. Mr. Spencer seeing the pomposity of the justice, and know- — 
ing what he was at bottom, co a \ face of concern, sae and re-_ 
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lity than perhaps a Christian would have done?” And seeing the dis- 
may his prisoner was under, added, “ Sirrah, what provocation had 
you to kill this honest man’s dog?’ Upon this second interrogation, 
«¢ Bow, wow, wow!” barked Mr. Spencer, and running his head furi- 
ously into De Viel’s face, and taking hold of his coat collar with his 
_ mouth, made the seat of justice tremble, to the astonishment of all 
present, A dog killed, justice insulted, a poor butcher ruined, a court 

of justice <9 (octane ty was Me, wins sch without benefit ~ 


‘length Wiigico being dated: the prisoner, with a second Peenitancial 
face, answered, ‘‘ My name, and please your worship, is Spencer.” 
“* But your Christian name?’ ‘ Why, that is John.”— Now Sir Tho- 
mas was no such fool but he knew that Spencer John turned the other 
way was John Spencer, and that John Spencer was a singular cha- 


_ racter, and brother to the Duke of Marlborough, and then taking a 


more stedfast look in his face, recollected his person. <A short pause 
~ was here necessary : Sir Thomas took it, and then bursting out into a 
Jaugh, ran up to Mr. Spencer, and saluted him: ‘“* Mr. Spencer,” said 
_he, “Iam your most obedient humble servant ; pray how does my 
“Lord Duke, your brother, do ? i, -Pray, Mr. Spencer, do me the honour 
to sit down ;” and turning to the butcher, “ Sirrah, away ! never let 


me hear again of your keeping dogs to insult gentlemen, and terrify 

his majesty’s faithful subjects in the streets ; I have a great mind’”——. 

here Mr. Spencer interposed, and desired that he might so far prevail 

as to let the man go quietly home and look after his mutton, which 
_ Sir Thomas granted. 
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to be distributed through Chester, in which he informed the public 
that a great number of genteel families had embarked at Plymouth, 
and would certainly proceed with the British regiment appointed to | 
accompany the ex-emperor to St. Helena: he added farther, that the 
island being dreadfully infested with rats his Majesty’s Ministers 
had determined that it should be forthwith effectually cleared of those — 
noxious animals. To facilitate this important purpose he had been 
deputed to purchase as many cats and thriving kittens as could 
possibly be procured for money in a short space of time ; and therefor 
he publicly offered in his handbills 16s. for every athletic full-grown * 
tom cat, 10s, for every adult female puss, and half-a-crown for every 
thriving vigorous kitten that could swill milk, pursue a ball of thread, 
or fasten its young fangs on a dying mouse. On the evening of the — 
third day after this advertisement had been distributed the people of ¥ 
Chester were astonished with an irruption of a multitude of old” w 
women, boys, and girls, into their streets, all of whom carried on their © 
shoulders either a bag or a basket, which appeared to contain a 
restless animal. 
Every road, every lane, was thronged with this comical procesalouae 
and the wondering spectators of the scene were involuntarily com- 


pelled to remember the old riddle about St. Ives: _ “ , 

As I was going to St. Ives, *, 

I met fifty old wives ; 

Every wife had fifty sacks, 

Every sack had fifty cats, 

Every cat had fifty kittens ; 

Kittens, cats, sacks, and wives, a 

How many were going to St. Ives? ; j 
aie a eal “4 «* am 


Before night a congregation of nearly 3000. pa was c 
Chester. The happy bearers of these sweet-voiced crea u 
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ceeded all (as directed by the advertisement) towards one street with 
their delectable burdens. Here they became closely wedged together. 
_A vocal concert soon ensued, The women screamed; the cats 


- squalled ; the boys and girls shrieked treble, and the dogs of the 
. streets howled bass, so that it soon became difficult for the nicest ear 


to ascertain whether the canine, the feline, or the human tones, were 


predominant. Some of the cat-bearing ladies, whose dispositions were 


» 


not of the most placid nature, finding themselves annoyed by their 


Biraciebbows soon cast down their burdens, and began to box. A battle 
_ royal ensued. The cats sounded the war-whoop with might and 


ae 


ie 


ts 


kee 


main. Meanwhile the boys of the town, who seemed mightily to 
relish the sport, were actually employed in opening the mouths of the 
deserted sacks, and liberating the cats from their forlorn situation. 
The enraged animals bounded immediately on the shoulders and 
heads of the combatants, and ran spitting, squalling, and clawing, 
along the undulating sea of skulls towards the walls of the houses of 
_the good people of Chester. The citizens, attracted by the noise, had 

pened the windows to gaze at the fun. The cats rushing with the 


"rapidity of lightning up the pillars, and then across the balustrades 


and galleries, for which the town is so famous, leaped slap-dash 
through the open windows into the apartments. Never since the 
days of the celebrated Hugh Lupus were the drawing-rooms of 
Chester filled with such a crowd of unwelcome guests. Now were 
heard the crashes of broken china—the howling of affrighted dogs— 
the cries of distressed damsels, and the groans of well-fed citizens. 
All Chester was soon in arms; and dire were the deeds of vengeance 
executed on the feline race. Next morning above five hundred dead 
bodies were see Sp, posting on the river Dee, where they had been 
ignominiously throw. n by the two- legged victors. The rest of the 
& intadling host having Srachated the town, dispersed in the utmost con- 
Men to their respective homes. 
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Customers or a Circutatrine Lizrary.—‘ Five changes a day !””. 
said the bookseller, describing his customers with quaint humour ‘and -. 
shrewd brevity ;—“ ay, and come for the sixth at night. I ee read it 
a book to the end indeed. They begin with the end, return to the z 
title, skip preface, jump to middle, dash again to end, and away . 
for another vol. As to my folio and quarto gentry, a Dug. 


Grecians, they don’t come bara for rn a year; great bodies move 
slowly.’’—*‘ In the name of nousense,” says one customer, “ why agi! 
you send me such trumpery as this? Buffon’s History, Harris’s © 
Hermes, Hume’s Sketches, British Zoology! Here! bring, them in, 
if you can, Thomas; they have almost broke down my coach.” 1... 
“« Really, sir,” exclaims another customer, sailing stately into the 
shop, two lazy liverymen behind, all be-book’d— Really, sir, 

it is insulting ; your people will be troubling me with these con-. 
temptible things ; Children of Nature, Filial Piety, Misfortunes of Love!” 

(All this time her servants were unloading. )—‘‘ How often must I tell 

you there never were more than three or four of these things written — 
since the begmning of the world worth a rational woman’s reading, 4 
and they are now as old as ihe poles; and if you will persist sit * 4 
vexing my nature with such trumpery, I positively must take my 
name out of your books: You know I study only metaphysics——Let 

me have Priestley on Necessity, Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees : : and , 
you may throw in some nonsense for the servants.’—Then fluttered 4 
out of their carriage a bevy of young things.—‘“ These,” said the book- 
seller, ‘‘ only read a volume or two in a week: toilette students, who 
just run over a letter or chapter at hair-dressing time: my books come 
home so powdered, so pomatumed, so perfumed, my old dons and 
ladies declare they are worse than the strong waters, snuff blots, and 
brandy stains of my metaphysicians. O! but I must not forget to 
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mention my whisperers, most of whom send confidentials ; or such as 
venture themselves, hem, cough, blush, stammer, and so forth—have 
y Ivgot this? could I get that? for, for, for—*‘ a friend in the country !” 
P Others desire me to make a parcel two-penny post list—ready-money— 
own price—no questions asked—to be called for—cash in hand—and 
alin the way of snug. Thus I dispose of my good things—sometimes 
tucked between muslins, cambrics, silks, satins, or rolled ina bundle, 
Nas: then thrown into a coach by some of my fair smugglers ; the old ones, 
meanwhile, mams and dads, never the wiser.—Last enter what I call 
my consumers—lasses, young and old, who run over a novel of three, 
four, or five volumes, faster than book-men can put them into boards ; 
three sets a day ; morning vol. noon vol. and night vol. Pretty cater- 
pillars, as I call them, because they devour my leaves. Devilish 
troublesome, though ; but write as much as they read, corresponding 
misses, and so make it up to me in stationery. As to the rational 
readers and writers, there must be a sprinkling of your high prizers ; 
but they don’t go much out. I keep most of my wise ones to myself— 
qesch as master Gibbon, Domine Robertson, Old Verulam, and bold 


Sir Isaac.” 


Garsnoroven THE Paintrr.—This artist dined one day at Abel’s, 
the musician, where the company drank very freely. Although much 
in intoxicated, Gainsborough insisted on going home alone. It being 

ark, in his way thither he fell upon the pavement, and being unable 

to rise, he lay till he fell asleep. One of those unhappy beings who 
earn a. wretched subsistence by nocturnal prostitution, seeing a man 
of respectable appearance in that situation, from motives of compas- 
sion, with assistance placed him in a coach, and having taken him to 

_ her lodgings, put him, insensible, to bed. In the morning Gainsbo- 
rough awoke, amazed to find himself in a strange room with a wo- 

D 
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man towhom he was unknown, and ignorant. of the manner in which 
he got there. He now began to reflect on his situation, and getting 
silently out of bed, examined his pockets, when he found his pocket- 
book with its contents gone, and also his gold watch. Alarmed for 
the loss of these, and doubtful how to act, he got again into bed. In 
a short time after the woman awoke, and finding her guest restless, | 
and apparently uneasy, inquired the cause. He told her of his loss, 
and that in the book were bills to the amount of four hundred and 
thirty pounds, which he had received the day before. She told him 
the book and watch were in her possession, and then informed him of 
the manner of finding him, and the following circumstances: It was 
her misfortune, she said, to be connected with a young man of bad 
habits and dispasition, who had he returned the preceding night, as 
she expected, would have robbed him of every thing valuable. After 
pressing him to breakfast with her, she returned him his property. 

Mr. Gainsborough very generously gave her the thirty pounds, and, 
having politely thanked her for her care and attention, departed. He 
continued a friend to this woman till her death. 


Tur Irtsu Necro.—A negro from Montezerat, or Marigalente, 
where the Hiberno Celtic is spoken by all classes, happened to:beon ® 
the wharf at Philadelphia when a number of Irish emigrants wel re 
landed ; and seeing one of them with a wife and four ge he 
iene, forward to assist the family on shore. The Irishman, in his ~ 
native tongue, expressed his surprise at the civility of the negro, who 
understanding what had been said, replied i in Irish that he need not 
be astonished, for that he was a bit of an Irishman himself. The Irish-  _ 
man, surprised to hear a black man speak his Milesian dialect, it en- 
tered his mind, with the usual rapidity of Irish fancy, that he really. | 
was an Irishman, but that the climate had changed his fair complexion. 


“ 
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** If I may be so bold, my dear honey,” said he, ‘‘ may Task how long you 
have been in this country?’ The negro man, who had only come hither 
on a voyage, said he had been in Philadelphia only about four 
“months. Poor Pat tured round to his wife and children, and looking 
as if for the last time on their rosy cheeks, concluding that in four 
months they must also change their complexion, exclaimed, ‘“‘ O mer-— 
ciful powers! Biddy, did you hear that? he has not been more than 
four months in this country, and he is already almost.as black as jet.’’ 
Inpustry Rewanprv.—A proud Welch’ squire took it into his head 
to be very angry with a poor curate, who employed his leisure 
hours in mending clocks and watches, and actually applied to Dr. 
Shipley, bishop of St. Asaph, with a formal complaint against him, 
for impiously carrying on a trade. His lordship having heard. the 
complaint, told the ’squire he might depend upon it that the strictest. 
justice should be done in the case: accordingly the mechanic-divine 
was sent for a few days after, when the bishop asked him ‘* How he 
dared to disgrace his diocese, by becoming a mender of: clocks and 
watches?” ‘The other with all humility answered, ‘‘ To satisfy ane 
wants of a wife and ten children!” ‘ That won’t do with me,” 
rejoined the prelate ; “ Dll inflict such a punishment on you as shall 
“make you leave off your pitiful trade, I promise you ;” and. imme- 
diately calling in his secretary, ordered him to make out a presenta- 
tion for the astonished curate to a living of at least 150/. per annum. 
we 
VALUE oF Gata ticesii-oMnkeete was with Sir Godfrey Kneller 
one day, when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. <‘ Nephew,” 
said Sir Godfrey, ‘‘ you have the honour of seeing the two greatest 
nen in the world,”—*‘ I don’t know how great you may be,” said the 
‘Guineaman, ‘‘but I don’t like your looks: Ihave often bought a 
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man much boner than both of you together, all 1 muscles and bone, for 
‘ten guineas.” ) ane,’ 
a 


A prap SLEEP tay tradesman of Lyons, of he Bt sig Grivet, | 
was, during the reign of terror in France, sentenced to death, He 


was brought into the cave of the condemned, where there were several 
others, who with him were to suffer the next morning. On his ar- 
rival they pressed round him, to sympathize in his fate, and fortify 
him for the stroke he was about to encounter. But Grivet was calm 
and composed. ‘* Come and sup with us,” said they ; ‘“ this is the 
last inn in the journey of life ; to-morrow we shall arrive at our long 
home.” Grivet accepted the invitation, supped heartily, and then 
retiring to the most remote corner of the cave, buried himself in the 
straw, and went to sleep. The morning arrived ; the other prisoners 
‘were tied together, and led away to execution without Grivet’s per- 
ceiving any thing, or being perceived. He was fast asleep. The 


door of the cave was locked, and when he awoke he was astonished 


to find himself in perfect solitude. Four days passed without any new 
prisoners being brought in, (a rare occurrence !) during which Grivet 
subsisted on some provisions which he found scattered about the cave. 
On the evening of the fourth day the turnkey brought in a new | pri- 
soner, and was thunderstruck on seeing a man, or, as he almost be- 
lieved it, a spirit in the cave. He called the sentinels, and having 
interrogated Grivet, found that he had been left in the cave four 
daysago. He hastened to the tribunal to excuse himself for what had 


- 


3 


happened. Grivet was summoned before it. It was a moment of 


lenity with the judges, and Grivet was set at liberty. tobike 


SS emma r 
ee 


Pirymoutn Licwr-Housz.—A lady came up one day to the keeper 


of the light-house near: Plymouth, which is a great curiosity.—“ I 


q 
E 
? 
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os to see the light-house,” said the lady. “* You cannot,”’ was the 
a reply. © ** Do you know who I am, s sir ?”’—** No, madam.”—*“ I am, 
__ the captain’s lady.”—* If you were his wife, madam,” said the blunt 
E> tar, * bia could not see it without his orders.” 
bir: Pri of ris 
Pris SrarronDsarre Couienres.—Many sateadiotes might be cok. 
Tecra shew the great difficulty of discovering a person in the col- 
lieries without being in possession of his nickname. The following 
was received from a respectable attorney :—During his clerkship he 
was sent to serve some legal process on a man whose name and ad- 
dress were given to him with legal accuracy. He traversed the village 
to which he had been directed from end to end, without success, 
and after spending many hours in the search was about to abandon 
it in despair, when a young woman who had witnessed his labours 
_ Kindly undertook to make inquiries for him, and began to hail her 
friends for that purpose, ‘ Oisay, Bullyed, does thee know a man 
neamed Adam Green?’ The Bull-head was shaken in sign of igno- 
-rance. “ Loy-a-bed, does thee?’ Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making 
- acquaintance had been rather limited, and she could not resolve the 
difficulty. Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), Cowskin, Spindle- 
shanks, Corkeye, Pig-tail, and Yellowbelly, were severally invoked, 
but in vain, and the querist fell into a brown study, in which she re- 
mained forsometime. At length, however, her eyes suddenly bright- 
ened, and slapping one of her companions on the shoulder, she ex- 
_ claimed triumphantly, ‘‘ Dash my wig! whoy he means my feyther !” 
ys - and then, turning to the gentleman, she added, ‘* You should ha’ ax’d 
for Ould Blackbird !”’ 
* —- 
: Irish AND Encrisn Roaps.—An Englishman asked an Irishman if 
the roads i in Ireland were good. ‘ Yes,” said the Irishman, “ so excel- 


a 
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lent that I wonder you do-not import some of 
have the road to love strewed with roses; the + 
through nettles ; the road to honour through a duel ; 
through the courts of law ; and the road to the un 
i aporhecety s shop.” ‘ Have et any roadt to Pte 


to England : you pass dhivotignlde it to the king? 8 pai 
it is the dirtiest road in Great- Drecaii” a 


belonging to a port on the east coast of Seodaul was on a Pood to 
the Mediterranean captured by the Algerines, and detained in slavery 


for eleven years ; five of these employed at hard labour, with a bullet _ 


aie weight fottered @ one of his Cop diipng happily sale se 


inflicted on these barbarians by Admiral Lord Exmouth. Re 

tee ee te er ee +1 7 tes Bs 
to his native town, disguised in tattered apparel, a toil-worn coun=_ 
tenance, &c. he learnt that his wife, after passing ten years in suppose 
widowhood (ship, cargo, and crew, being conjectured to 
perished at 5ea,) had married a second Tae, and Ts as 


being reeoniieaiane to a bed, invited himself home with ional in 1 
evening, and there found his Jean and her new husband enjo 


woman still lived in the place, for if she did, he had some intelligen 
of her husband to communicate. This question, under the present 
circumstances of the family, rather alarmed than pleased, and caused 


aes 
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th, assuming the olka ance look and tone of 
on, he appealed to his Jean if she did not 
all his concealment. The appeal was not made 
tion was on both sides tender and affecting. 

yhich of the two husbands she chose to attach 
of two husbands” emphatically exclaimed that 


to her from the dead, her choice was to be his for life and 
The second husband having had it put in his option, by the 


ented to the supposed widow when he wedded her; and on its 
> restored left the house, town, and that district of the country, 
since having been either seen or heard of. The prominent actor 


rth, oa tells the tale of his romantic adventures as it really ie 
urred, with original simplicity. 


A 


kERY-Boox.—‘ Has that cookery-book any pictures?” said 
M. C. to a bookseller. ‘‘ No, madam, none,” was the answer. 
y!” exclaimed the witty and beautiful young lady, “ what is the 
of telling ‘us how to make a good dinner if they give us no plates?” 


” 


-intrepidity and presence of mind of this great man :-—During the re- 
ellion of the Strelitz, a company of soldiers, under the command of 
two of their officers, Sikell and Sukawnin, had resolved to assassi- 


| \ in this little drama has now avessel of his own, and is occasionally i in Secs 
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nate the Czar, and, the better to effect their purpose, to set aie © 
Moscow at different places, on the same instant. ee . the 


and finally resolved iit delay to repair to the Ree. 
cover the whole conspiracy. Returning then to their compan 
they soon found a pretext for obtaining leave to be absent till the h 
appointed, and engaged to rejoin them at the place of rendezvous.— 4 
They immediately hastened to the palace, and throwing themselves at _ 
the feet of the Emperor, made a complete discovery. As soonasthe 
Czar had ordered them to be secured, he wrote with hisown handto 
the captain of the guards to assemble his company without noise, to : 
draw them up about eleven o’clock before the house of Sukawnin, and 
the moment the hour struck to rush in and seize every person he 
should find there. The captain punctually obeyed. Peter, however, 
forgot that he had appointed eleven o'clock, and thought that he had - 
mentioned ten; he therefore imagined that all would be over at half 
past ten. Becoming impatient about that time, he went down to 
street, and was greatly enraged at not seeing a single man of fone: 
company of the guards. He however entered the house, followed 
only by the single domestic, and went directly to the room where the 
conspirators were assembled, and, saluting them, said, that “having 
observed light in the windows as he was passing along, he concluded 
they were making merry, and as it was not yet bed-time he wished to. 
drink a glass with them.”—The conspirators expressed their happiness : 
at this unexpected visit—drank to his health, and he freely pledged - la 
them. In a few minutes one of them made a signal to Sukawnin, and 
said to him, in a low voice, ‘‘ Brother, it is time? Sukawnin an- — 


* 


— 
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- swered with another signal, “not yet.”—That instant the Czar 


rushed forward like a lion, gave him a blow on the face with his poig- 
nard, which brought him to the ground, and cried, ‘ If it is not time 
for you, villain, it is time for me.” The conspirators immediately fell 
at his feet, and confessed their crime.—The hour of eleven struck, and 
the captain with his soldiers entered the room. Peter ordered the 
conspirators to bind one another, and then turning to the captain, in 
the first transports of his rage he struck him and reproached him 
with failing to come at the hour appointed.—He on the other hand 
produced his order, which Peter had no sooner glanced at than he 
threw his arms about his neck, embraced him cordially, and declaring 
that he was a good and faithful officer, committed the prisoners to 
his charge. 

A Hint to Crirics.-A sailor who had been many years absent 
from his mother, who lived in an inland county, returned to his native 
village after a variety of voyages to different parts of the globe, and 
was heartily welcomed by the good old woman, who had long con- 
sidered him as lost. Soon after his arrival the old lady became in- 
quisitive, and desirous to learn what strange things her son John had 
seen upon the mighty deep. Amongst a variety of things that Jack 
recollected, he mentioned his having frequently seen flying fish. ‘‘ Stop, 
Johnny,” said his mother, ‘‘ don’t try to impose such monstrous im- 
possibilities on me, child, for in good troth I could as soon believe 
you had seen flying cows; for cows, you know, John, can live out 
of the water. Therefore tell me honestly what you have seen in 
reality, but no more falsehoods, Johnny.”—Jack felt himself affronted ; 
and turning his quid about, when pressed for more information, he said, 
prefacing it with an oath, ‘‘ Mayhap, mother, you won’t believe me 


_ when I tell you that casting anchor once in the Red Sea, it was with 


“ 
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difficulty that we hove it up again, which was occasioned, do you see, 
mother, by a large wheel hanging on one of the flukes of the anchor. 
It appeared a strange old Grecian to look at, so we hoisted it in; and 
our captain, do ye mind me, being a scholar, overhauled him, and 
discovered it was one of Pharoah’s chariot wheels, when he was cap- 
sized in the Red Sea.” This suited the meridian of the old lady’s un- 
derstanding. ‘Ay, ay, Johnny,” cried she, ‘<I can believe this, for 
we read of this in the Bible ; but never talk to me again of flying fish.” 


Inroxicatron.—An old law in Spain decreed that if a gentleman 
was convicted of even a capital offence, he should be pardoned on 
pleading his having been intoxicated at the time he committed it, it 
being supposed that any who bore the character of gentility would 
more readily suffer death than confess himself capable of committing 
such a vice. 


Dr. Buspy anp THE Frencuman.—It happened one morning 
whilst Dr. Busby was at his desk hearing a class, that a stone came 
suddenly through the window, and fell very near him; on which, 
knowing some of the boys were without, he dispatched two of the 
larger boys of the class he was hearing, to bring in the culprit, for 
whom he, in the meantime, took out his instrument of flagellation,.— 
The boys being, however, unwilling to bring in their offending com- 
rade, who was soon discovered, laid their hands on a meagre- 
looking Frenchman, who happened to pass by at the time: they 
brought him in, and accused him of the trespass, upon which, with- 
out hearing what he had to say for himself, the Doctor said, ‘‘ Take 
him up, and give him just such a flogging as I would one of my own 
boys.’ This was no sooner said than done. The Frenchman thinking 
it in vain to shew his resentment for the undeserved chastisement he 
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- teceived, to a master surrounded by his scholars, and exposed to their 
hootings, indignantly retreated ; but at the first coffee-house he came 
to stopped, wrote the Doctor a challenge, and sent it by a porter. 
Having read this billet-douwx, he ordered in the messenger, on whose 
appearance, said the Doctor again, ‘‘ Take him up, and serve him 
exactly as you did his employer.” It was now the porter’s tum to 
be wrathful, who returned growling and swearing that the French- 
man should make him full amends for the treatment he had exposed 
him to ; from whom, however, all the redress he got was a shrug of 
the shoulders, accompanied with the exclamation, ‘‘ Ah, sure he be 
de vipping man; he vip me, vip you, and vip all the world.” 
Cotonrt Epmonps.—This officer, who served in the Dutch wars at. 
Utrecht, was one day standing among his brother officers, when one of 
his countrymen, who had just arrived from Scotland, and who wanted 
to imsinuate himself into the colonel’s favour, came up to him, sa- 
luted him, and delivered pretended messages from my lord his father, 
_ from the earl his cousin, and various other his relations, who, he said, 
were well.—‘* Gentlemen,” said the colonel, turning to his friends; 
“« do not believe that fellow; my father is a poor baker, in Edinburgh, 
and works hard for his livelihood. Jam neither related to lord or 
knight; he has made an impudent attack upon my vanity, and has 
wanted to engage me tacitly to become an accomplice in his false- 
hood, for which contemptible trick every gentleman who has heard 
him must, I am sure, despise him.” 
Ansrence or Mirnp.—A merchant who had to sign the baptismal] 
. register of one of his children, wrote ‘‘ Peter Coole and Company,” 
‘without perceiving his error till aroused to it by the laughter of his 


friends. 
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Tur Rev. Samver Ayscoucn.—Dr. Ayscough one day, according 
to the rules of his office as Assistant Librarian in the British Mu- 
seum, attended through that magazine of curiosities a party of ladies 
and a gentleman, all of whom except one lady were disposed to be 
highly pleased with what they saw, and really would have been so 
if this capricious fair-one had not continually damped their gratifica- 
tion with such exclamations as these: ‘‘ Oh, trumpery !—come along 
—Lord, I see nothing worth looking at.” This lady being the hand- 
‘somest of the group, Mr. A. (who, though an old bachelor, was a 
great admirer of beauty) at first fixed upon her as his temporary fa- 
vourite, but soon had reason to transfer his particular attentions to 
another less handsome, but more amiable. On her continuing a simi- 
lar strain of exclamations, uttered with corresponding looks and de- 
meanor, he turned towards her and said, “ My sweet young lady, 
what pains you kindly take to prevent that fine face of yours from kill- 
ing half the beaux in London!’’ and then directed his conversation, 
explanatory of the different objects before them, to the rest of the 
party. So much influence, however, she had over her companions, 
that, beaten as the round was to the doctor, she caused him to finish 
it considerably sooner than was either pleasant to his mind, or con- 
venient to the state and ponderosity of his body. While in the last 
room, just before he made his parting bow, addressing himself to her. 
with that suavity of manner which was so peculiar to him, he smilingly 
said, ‘“‘ Why, what a cross little puss you are! Nothing pleases you. 
Here are ten thousand curious and valuable things, brought at a vast 
expense from all parts of the world, and you turn up your nose at the 
whole of them. Do you think, with these airs, that that pretty face 
will ever get youa husband? Not if he knows you half an hour — 
first. Almost every day of my life, and especially when attending | 
ladies throngh these rooms, I regret being an old bachelor; for I see 
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so many charming, good-tempered women, that I reproach myself 
for not trying to persuade one of them to bless me with her company. 
But I can’t fall in love with you, and I'll honestly tell you I shall 
pity the man that does; for I am sure you'll plague him out of his 
life.’ During this singular valedictory speech (delivered with sucli 
pleasantry that even the reproved could not take offence at it) the 
gentleman who was of the party looked now at the speaker and then 
at the lady with considerable emotion, but said nothing ; while she 
called up no small portion of lightning into a fine pair of dark eyes, 
and some transient flashes of it into her cheeks; and then, with her 
friends, (who affably wished their candid Ciceroni a good morning ) 
withdrew. Somewhat more than a year afterwards, on going the same 
round again, the doctor was particularly pleased with one lady of the 
party, and that one being the prettiest, he contrived, according to his 
wonted custom (as a sailor would say), soon ‘ to near her.” Re- 
spectfully inquisitive concerning every object which time allowed her 
to notice, she asked a number of questions, and most willingly 


6¢ He taught his lovely fair-one all he knew :” 


while in the most engaging manner she drew the attention of her 
friends to many curiosities which they would otherwise have passed 
by unobserved. In short, as good Bishop Rundle says, she ‘ being 
disposed to be pleased with every thing, every thing conspired to 
please her.” Nor was less pleased her worthy and benevolent guide, 
who while she was contemplating the rare beauties of nature was 
contemplating not only the charms of her person but also those of her 
mind. Atlength, ‘* the wonders ended,” he was about to make his 
best bow, when the fascinating fair-one, with an arch smile (looking 
_ him rather askew in the face), asked him whether he remembered 
her. “No, ma’am,” said he, ‘ but I shall not easily forget you.” 
% 
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Then, linking her arm in that of a gentleman who was of the party, 
she asked, in the same engaging manner, whether he remembered 
him. To which he replied, he thought he did; but the gentleman 
looked better than when he saw him before... ‘‘ Now, sir,” said she, 
‘‘ don’t you recollect once; in this very room, giving a lady, who was 
pleased with nothing and displeased with every thing, a smart lecture 
for her caprice and ill-temper ?’—*‘ Yes, ma’am, I do.”—** Well, sir, 
I am that lady; or, I should rather say, [ was; for you have been 
the means, in the hands of Divine Providence, of making me a totally 
different being to what I then was; and I am now come to thank you 
for it. Your half-in-jest and half-in-earnest mode of reproof caused 
me to know myself ; and was of far more use than all that had been 
done before in correcting a spoilt temper. After we had left you,” 
continued she, ‘‘ good God! said I to myself, if I appear thus un-— 
amiable to a stranger, how must I appear to my friends, especially 
to those who are destined to live constantly with me: you asked me, 
sir, if I expected:ever to get a husband ?—I then had one—~this gentle- 
man—who was present at your just reproof; and J dare say he will 
join with me in,thanking you for giving it so frankly and successfully.” 
The husband then cordially repeated his acknowledgments to him for 
having been instrumental im contributing so largely to their mutual 
felicity—* a felicity,” said he, ‘‘ which (should any thing lead you, 
sir, into the neighbourhood of ——~,) you will gratify extremely both 
myself and my wife, if you will call and witness,’’—Then, leaving his 
address, and he and his lady shaking Mr. A. by the hand, they de+ 
parted.—Here surely was an heroic triumph over temper; and as the 
wise king observes, ‘ greater” does this sensible and candid woman 


seem “in ruling her spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 
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HicuwayMan anv Satror.—One of the Dover stages on its way 
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to London was stopped by a single highwayman, who was informed 
by the coachman there were no inside passengers, and only one in the 
basket, and he was a sailor. The robber then proceeded to excercise 
his employment on the tar: when, waking him out of his sleep, Jack 
demanded what he wanted; to which the son’ of plunder replied, 
“« Your money.”—‘* You shan’t have it,” said Jack. “No!” replied: 
the robber ; “then T’ll blow your brains out.” “ Blow away then, 
you land-lubber,” cried Jack, squirting the tobacco-juice out of his 
_ mouth; I may as well go to London without. brains as without 
money: drive on, coachman.” 
Incentous Srratacem.—the following is an account of a most in- 
genious stratagem played off at Paris before the Revolution :——-The 
~ last time that the late Queen of France visited the theatre in Paris, 
the wife of a financier, whose whole merit consisted in a heavy purse, 
and an ostentatious display of eastern magnificence, sat alone in a 
_ box opposite to that of her Majesty. She affected to make a parade of 
a costly pair of bracelets, which, as.the Queen now. and then cast: her 
eyes upon her, she fondly supposed: attracted the admiration of her 
Sovereign. She was hugging herself in thoughts that exceedingly 
flattered her vanity, when a person dressed in the Queen’s livery 
entered the box. ‘‘ Madam,’’ said he, “ you may have perceived how 
attentively the Queen has surveyed those magnificent bracelets, which, 
though so precious and costly, still receive greater lustre from the 
‘dazzling beauty of the arm which bears them: I am commissioned by 
her Majesty to request you will entrust me with one of them, that her 
Majesty may have a nearer view of the unparalleled jewels.” Melted 
by the flattering compliment, she did not hesitate, and delivered one 
of her bracelets. Alas! she soon repented her blind confidence, and 
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heard nothing more of her bracelet till the next morning, when an 
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exempt of the police begged to be admitted, and chid her politely for 
trusting so valuable a trinket in the hands of a stranger: ‘ but, 
Madam,” added he, “ the rogue is taken up, and here is a letter from 
the Lieutenant de Police, which will explain the whole.” The letter 
was indeed signed ‘‘ De Crone,” and contained a request that the 
lady would repair at twelve o’clock to the office, andin the meantime 
deliver to the exempt the other bracelet, that it might be compared 
with the first, then in his hand, that he might have sufficient proof to 
commit the sharper. So much attention from the Chief Magistrate 
filled her with gratitude, which she expressed in the liveliest terms, be- 
stowing the greatest praise on the vigilance of the police, which in no 
country was so active as at Paris. In fine, after ordering up a dish 

of chocolate for the exempt, she put the other bracelet in his hand, 
They parted, but it was for ever—the pretended exempt proving nei- 
ther more nor less than the worthy associate of the Queen’s bold mes- 
senger ! 

PuNIsHMENT OF THE Stocxs.—Lord Camden, when chief justice, 
was on a visit to his brother-in-law, Lord Dacre, at Alveley, in Essex, 
and had walked out with a gentleman, a very absent man, to a hill, at 
no great distance from the house, upon the top of which stood the 
stocks of the village: he sat down upon them, and after a while, 
having a mind to know what the punishment was, he asked his com- 
panion to open them and put him in; which being done, his friend” 
took a book from his pocket, sauntered on, and so completely forge 
the judge and his situation that he returned to Lord 1).’s. When the ; 
judge was tired, he tried, but tried in vain, to remove out of the 
stocks; and asked a countryman who passed by to release him, who 
said, ‘‘ No, no, old gentleman, you were not set there for nothing,” 
and. left him until he was seen and released by some servant of the — i 
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_ house dispatched in quest of him. Some time after he presided at a 

trial in which a charge was brought against a magistrate for false im- 
_ prisonment, and for setting in the stocks. The counsel for the magis- 

trate, in his reply, made light of the whole charge, especially setting 
_ in the stocks, which he said every body knew was no punishment at 

all. The chief-justice rose, and leaning over the bench, said, in a 
_ half-whisper, ‘‘ Brother, were you ever in the stocks?” « Really, 
_ my lord, never.” <‘«Then I have,” said the judge, “and I assure you, 
_ brother, it is no such trifle as you represent.” 


AvaRIcE perratip.—A gentleman of considerable property made 
his will in favour of a clergyman, who was his most intimate friend, 
and committed it, unknown to the rest of his family, to the custody of 
the divine. However, not long before he died, having changed his 
mind with regard to the disposal of his effects, he made another will, 

wherein he left the clergyman only 500/. and the rest of his fortune 
to his nephew. Soon after the old gentleman’s death, the nephew, 
Tummaging over his drawers, happened to find this last will , and per- 
ceiving the legacy of 5001. in it for the clergyman, without any hesi- 
tation, or scruple of conscience, put it in the fire, and took posses- 
sion of the whole effects, in consequence of his uncle being supposed 
to have died intestate. The clergyman coming to town soon after, and 
inquiring into the circumstance of his old friend’s death, asked if he 
had made any will before he died, Upon being answered in the nega- 
®, the clergyman very coolly put his hand in his pocket, and pulled 
> former will, which had been committed to his care, wherein 
the uncle had bequeathed to him his whole fortune, amounting to seve- 
ral thousand pounds, excepting a legacy of 500/. to his nephew. 
_ Carzponran Comrort.—Two pedestrian travellers, natives of the 
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north, had taken up their quarters for the night at a Highland hotel in 
Breadalbane: one of them next morning complained to his friend 
that he had a very indifferent bed, and asked him how he had slept? 
‘‘ Troth, man,” replied Donald, “ nea vera well either, but I was 
muckle better aff than the bugs, for de’il ane of them closed an e’e 
the hale night!” 


Sire Simon Start, or Hartrey.—This gentleman, amusing him- 
self with some old papers belonging to his family, found indorsed 
upon the outside of a covenant that “ fifteen thousand pieces of gold 
were buried in a certain field, so many feet from the ditch, towards _ 
the south :” these words appearing a kind of memorandum, the ba- 
ronet baat a servant with him, and going to the place described, 
made him dig, and found the treasure in a large iron pot, the mouth 
of which was covered with parchment, on which were written in 
legible characters the following words:—‘ The Devil shall have it 
sooner than Cromwell.” 

. ree . ‘ 

A Lawyer’s Opinion or Law.—Counsellor M——t, after he re- _ 
tired from practice, being one day in company where the uncertainty — 
of the law became the topic of conversation, was applied to for his 
opinion, upon which he laconically observed—‘ If any man were to — 
claim the coat upon my back, and threaten my refusal witha law- 
suit, he should certainly have it, lest in defending my coat I should ~ 
too late find that I was deprived of my waistcoat also.” we 9 

Cartain TrowsripGE.—A curious scene occurred on board the 
Sans Pareille, on the morning of the ist of June (Lord 
action). Capt. Trowbridge, who had been recently ta’ -e: ' 
Castor with his convoy, bound to Newfoundland, was a prisoner on 
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board the French ship above named, where Rear-Admiral N ieully had 
his flag flying. After Lord Howe had obtained his position, and 
had drawn his fleet into a line parallel to that of the enemy, he brought 
to, and made the signal to go to breakfast. Trowbridge knew the 
purport of the signal, and telling it to the French admiral, they took 
the advantage of the time allowed them for the same repast. Trow- 
bridge (whose appetite never forsook him on these occasions) was 
helping himself to a large slice from a brown loaf, when the French 
captain observed to him by an interpreter (for Trowbridge would never 
learn their language), that the English Admiral shewed no disposi- 
tion to fight, and he was certain did not intend it. “ What!’ said the 
English hero, dropping his loaf, and laying his hand almost too em- 
 phatically on the Frenchman’s shoulder, while he looked him furi- 
ously in the face, “ not fight !—stop till they have had their breakfasts : 
—I know John Bull d—d well, and when his belly is full you will 
get it.” Ina few minutes after this the fleet bore up to engage, 
Trowbridge was sent into the boatswain’s store-room, where for a 
_length of time he leaned against the foremast, and amused himself 
in pouring forth every invective against the French, and the man ap- 
pointed to guard him. Suddenly he felt the vibration of the mast, and 
heard it fall over the side ; when grasping the astonished Frenchman 
with both his hands, he began to jump and caper with all the gestures 
of amaniac. The Sans Pareille soon after surrendered, and Trow- 
bridge assisted in setting her to rights, and taking her into port.— 
When the squadron lay in the Scheldt (in 17 94), co-operating with the 
army and protecting the transports, a curious incident occurred, highly 
characteristic of the manners and customs of the British navy. Capt. 
Savage, of the Albion, of 64 guns, laying at anchor before F lushing, 
in company with the Dutch squadron, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Vangler, a friendly intercourse was kept up between them, 
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Captain Savage was dining with the Dutch admiral, when the 
latter received a message which occasioned some agitation: the 
admiral went on deck, and returning soon after to his seat, informed 
Captain Savage that he. had caused two of the crew to be taken.out. 
of his (Captain Savage’s) barge, and to be put in irons, as they were 
found to be Dutch subjects: Captain Savage quietly observed, with- 
out interrupting his dinner, “* You had better put them back again 
into the boat, admiral.” ‘ Why,” asked the admiral, in some 
warmth, “had I better do so?” “Because,” rejoined the British 
veteran, ‘‘if you do not, I shall order my first lieutenant (and he 
seldom disobeys my orders) to bring the Albion alongside the Utrecht, 
and (raising his voice just so much as to harmonize with the sub- 
ject) d—n me if I don’t walk your quarter-deck till he sinks you.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add, the men were immediately returned to 
their boats. % 


Dr. Giover.-—The late Dr. Glover, of convivial memory} though 4 
regularly bred to physic and surgery, was for a short period inthe 
early part of his life an actor on the Dublin stage, during which 
time he conceived the idea that many persons in a state of sus- 
pended animation might, by a proper and timely treatment, be restored 
to society; the truth of which' has been since amply proved by the © 
success of that laudable institution, the Humane Society. The doctor 
was so confident of his opinion being well founded, that he ie) 
a wager with a brother comedian that the first malefactor who was 
executed he would restore to life. The bet was accepted, and 
days after the doctor had an opportunity of proving he was ri 
the apparently dead body of a man who was hanged for ar 
He was, however, rather unfortunate in the choice of his subject, 
the following day the fellow, having inquired out the doctor’s lodg- 
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ing, and being shewn into the room where he was sitting, addressed 
him by the name of Father, and insisted that ‘as he had given him 
life it was his duty to support him as his son, and which he should 
expect he would do.” The singularity of the application so amazed 
the doctor that it was some time before he recovered his powers 
sufficiently to enable him to push the newly-raised deud man from his 
apartment. 

His hopeful heir, however, deeming this an unparental reception, had 
the audacity to enter the theatre the same evening, and from the 
gallery harangued the audience whilst the doctor was acting, From 
the man’s unfeeling conduct he was at length obliged to quit his 
place: the doctor, however, to get rid of the troublesome impor- 
tunity of his son, made him a present, with which he immediately 
embarked for England. 

Puysrctans.— Weakness of body (says a French writer) produces 
weakness of mind. Hence the dcminion of physic, an art more perni- 
cious to men than all the ills it pretends to cure. I know not, for my 
own part, of what disorders physicians cure us, but I know they give 
us those which are very fatal—mental debility, cowardice, credulity, 
and the fear of death. If they cure the disorder, they destroy the 

_ Courage. A man (he adds) who lives ten years without a physician 
‘ lives longer to himself, and to society, than he who exists thirty years 
his victim. Live according to the dictates of nature. 


, eee 
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) m AnrHony Matonz.—Lord Mansfield used to remark that 4 
* could do nothing without his fee: this is proved by the fol- 
lowing fact :-—Sir atettibniy Malone, some years ago Attorney- Gene: 
‘al of Ireland, was a man of abilities in his profession, and so well 
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_ skilled in the practice of conveyancing that no person ever enter= 
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tained the least doubt of the validity of a title that had undergone his 
inspection ; on which account he was generally applied to by men of 
property in transactions of this nature. It is, however, no less singu- 
lar than true, that such was the carelessness and inattention in this 
great lawyer in matters of this sort that related to himself, that he 
made two bad bargains for want only of the same attentive exami- 
nation of the writings for which he was celebrated ; in one of which 
he lost property to the amount of three thousand pounds a-year. Dis- 
turbed by these losses, whenever for the future he had a mind to pur- 
chase an estate for himself, he gave the original writings to his prin- 
cipal clerk, who made a correct transcript of them; this transcript 
was then handed to Sir Anthony, and five guineas (his fee) along with 
it, which was regularly charged to him by the clerk: Sir Anthony then 
went over the deeds with his accustomed accuracy and discernment, 
and never after that was possessed of a bad title. 

SaiLor TURNED TumBLER.—JIn the great Dutch war, in the reign 
of Charles II. the English fleet and that of Holland fought in the 
channel for three days successively, engaged in the day and lying-to 
at night; but just as they were preparing to renew the action advice 
came off that an armistice was concluded upon, and the! homie par- 
ties began to exchange mutual civilities. On board a Dutch man-of- 
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war, which lay alongside an English first-rate, was a sailor so re- Pp 


markably active as to run to the mast-head and stand upright upon 
he truck ; after which he would cut several capers, and conclude 


with Winding upon his head, to the great astonishment and terror of | 


the spectators. Oncoming down from this exploit all his country- 
men expressed their joy by huzzaing, and thereby signifying their 
triumph over the English. One of our bold tars, piqued for the ho- 
nour of his country, ran up to the top like a cat, and essayed, with all 
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his might, to throw up his heels like the Dutchman; but not having 
the skill, he missed his poise, and came down rather faster than he 
went up. The _Tiggh ng, however, broke his fall, and he lighted on 
his feet unhurt, As soon “as he had recovered his speech he ran to 
the side and exultingly cried out to the Dutchman, “ wed yo lub- 
ber, do that if you can.” Payh “s 


+ 


him to attend in the Rue Pot de “foie: near, the: Laxenbala 
in the evening. This professional rendezvous he*of course failed not to 
keep, when he was encountered by a man, who brought him to. the x 
door of a house, at which the. “guide knocked. The door, as ig * 
usual in Paris, opened by a spre moved : from. within the porter’s 
lodge ; and Asissé," when it again” closed ‘upon him, was surprised to - 
find himself alone, and his conductor | gone. . After a short interval, 
however,. the: porter. “appeared; and. desired him’ to mount au premier. 
Obeying this. order, he opened the door. of the : ante- chamber, which he 
fe nd completely lined with white. A: very handsomely-dressed and 
pppinted lacquais, white from head to foot, well powdered and 
, with a white bag to his: hair, he d two napkins, with which he 
ed on wiping Isissé’s shoes. The surgeon in vain observed that 
having just left his carriage his shoes were not dirty; the lacquais 
persisted, remarking that the house was too clean»to allow of this 
operation ‘being omitted. From the ante-chamber Isissé was shown 
into a-saloon; hung like the ante- chamber with white, where a second 
lacquais repeated the ceremony of wiping the shoes, and passed him 
into a third apartment, in which the walls, floor, bed, tables, chairs, 
and every article of furniture, were white. A tall figure, in a white 


night-cap and white morning-gown, and covered with a white mask, 
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was seated near the fire. As soon as this phantom perceived the 
surgeon, he cried in a hollow voice, “ I have the devil in my body,”— 
and relapsed immediately into a profound silence, which he continued 
to observe during more than half an hour that he amused himself in 
pulling on and off six pair of white gloves, which lay on a table beside 
him. Isessé was greatly alarmed at this extraordinary spectacle, and 
at his own reception; and his apprehension was not diminished on 
perceiving that fire-arms were placed within the reach of the white 
spectre. His fears became at last so excessive that he was compelled 
tositdown. By degrees, however, he gained sufficient courage to ask, 
in a trembling voice, ‘‘ what were Monsieur’s commands,” remarking 
that ‘‘ time was not his own, but the public’s, and that he had many 
appointments to keep.” To this the white man only replied, in a 
dry cold tone, ‘‘ As long as you are well paid what does that signify to 
you?” Another quarter of an hour’s silence had ensued, when at last 
the spectre pulled a white bell-rope, and two white servants entered 
the room. He then called for bandages, and desired Isissé to draw 
from him five pounds of blood. The surgeon, frightened still more by 
the enormous blood-letting thus enjoined him, asked, in an anxious 
tone, who had ordered the remedy? ‘‘ Myself,” was the short answer. 
In too great trepidation to venture on the veins of the arm, Isissé 
begged to bleed from the foot, and warm water was ordered for the 
operation. Meantime the phantom took off a pair of the finest white 
silk stockings, and then another, and then a third, and so on to the. 
sixth pair, which discovered the most beautiful foot and ancle imagin- 
able, and almost convinced Isissé that his patient was a woman. The 
vein was opened ; and at the second cup the phantom fainted. Isisse 
therefore was proceeding to take off the mask, but he was eagerly pre= 
vented by the servants. The foot was bound up, and the white figure, 
having recovered his senses, was put into a bed; after which the 
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Servants again left the room. Isissé slowly advanced towards the 
fire, while he wiped his lancets; making many reflections. within 
himself upon this strange adventure. All of a sudden, on raising his 
eyes, he perceived in the mirror over the chimney-piece that the 
white figure was advancing towards him on tiptoes. His alarm 
became still more violent when, with a single spring, the terrific 
spectre came close to his side. Instead, however, of offering violence, 
as his movement seemed to indicate, he merely took from the chimney 
five crowns, and gave them to the surgeon, asking at the same time 
-if he was satisfied. Isissé, who would have made the same answer 
had he received but three farthings, said that he was. ‘‘ Well then,” 
said the spectre, ‘‘ begone about your business.” The poor surgeon 
did not wait for a second order, but retreated, or rather flew, as fast as 
his legs could carry him, from the room. The two servants who 
attended to light him out could not conceal their smiles; and Isissé, 
unable longer to endure his situation, asked what was the meaning of 
this pleasantry?’ But their only reply was, ‘‘ Are you not well paid? 
have you suffered any injury ;” and so saying, they bowed him to his 
carriage. Isissé was at first determined to say nothing of this 
adventure ; but he found on the ensuing morning that it was already 
the amusement of the court and city; and he no longer made any 
mystery of the matter. The mot d'enigme, however, was never 
discovered, nor could any motive be imagined for the mystification 
beyond the caprice and idleness of its unknown perpetrator. ; 


ae 
Pun.—Two bucks, who were sitting over a pint of wine, made up 


_ for the deficiency of port by the liveliness of their wit, After many 


*" 


jokes had passed, one of them took up a nut, and holding it to his 
friend, said, «< If this nut could speak, what would it say?” *« Why,” 
rejoined the other, ‘it would say, give me none of your jaw.” 
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Dr. Wir11am Harvey.—This eminent physician, who discovered 
the circulation of the blood, was born at Folkstone, in 1578, and died 
in 1657. The circumstance of his death was of a singular nature. 
Dr. Harvey was always afraid of becoming blind, and early one morning 
(for he was an early-riser) his housekeeper coming into his chamber to 
call him, opened the window-shutters, and telling him the hour, asked 
him if he would not rise ; upon which he asked if she had opened the 
shutters: she replied, yes: then shut them again—she did so: then 
open them again ; but still the effect was the same to him, for he had 
awakened stone-blind: upon which he ordered her to fetch him a 
bottle (which she herself had observed on a shelf in the chamber for a 
long time), out of which he drank a large draught, and it being a 
strong poison, which it is supposed he had long before prepared and 
set there for the purpose, he expired within three hours after. 


Axssence or Minp.—The Rev. George Harvest, author of an ela- 
borate Treatise on Subscription to Articles of Faith, and a volume of 
excellent sermons, was a most extraordinary character. A friend and 
he walking together in the Temple-gardens one evening, previous to 
the meeting of the club called the Beef-steak Club, in Ivy-lane, to 
which they were going, and to which Smollett, Johnson, and others 
belonged, Mr. Harvest picked up a small pebble of so odd a make 
that he said he would present it to Lord Bute, who was an eminent 
virtuoso. After they had walked some time his friend asked him 
what a clock it was—on which, pulling out his watch, he answered 
that they had seven minutes good. Accordingly they took a turn or 
two more, when to his friend’s astonishment he threw his watch into 
‘the Thames, and with great sedateness put the pebble into his fob— — 
Mr. Harvest being once in company with Mr. Onslow in a boat, — 
began to read a favourite Greek author with such strange theatrical 
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‘gestures that his wig fell into the water, and so impatient was he to 
get it, that he jumped into the river to fetch it out, and was with diffi- 
culty fished out himself.—When Lord Sandwich was canvassing the 
University of Cambridge for the chancellorship, Mr. Harvest, who had 
been his school-fellow at Eton, went down to give him his vote. 
Being at dinner there in a large company, he suddenly said—‘* A pro- 
pos! whence do you, my lord, derive your nick-name of Jemmy 
Twitcher?” ‘*Why,” answered his lordship, ‘from some foolish fel- 
low.” ‘ No,” replied Harvest, ‘ it isnot from some, but every body 
calls you so.” On which his lordship, to end the disagreeable conversa- 
tion, put a large slice of pudding on his plate, which effectually 
stopped his mouth for that time.—On another occasion, having ac- 
‘companied th? same nobleman to Calais, they walked on the ram- 
parts. Musing on some abstract proposition, Harvest lost his com- 
pany, and as he could not speak French he was ata loss to find his 
way to the inn; but recollecting that the sign was the Silver Lion, 
he put a shilling between his lips, and set himself in the attitude of a 
lion rampant. After exciting much admiration he was led back to 
the inn by a soldier, who thought he was a maniac escaped from his 
keepers.—Having to preach before the clergy at a visitation, he pro- 
vided himself with three sermons for the purpose. Some wags of his 
brethren, to whom he mentioned the circumstance, contrived to get 
the sermons from his pocket, and having separated the leaves, sewed 
them all up without any regard to order. The doctor began his sermon, 
and soon lost the thread of his discourse: he became confused, but 
still went on, and actually preached out, first the archdeacon and 
elergy, next the churchwardens, and lastly the whole congregation ; 
nor did he conclude, until the sexton informed him that all the pews 
were empty. 
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BarrincTon’s DousLte Cuaracrer.—During the reign of the no- 
torious pickpocket Barrington, an alarm was raised in the box-lobby 
of Covent-Garden Theatre, that he was in the house. The news 
spread from box to box. One gentleman had lost his snuff-box, ano- 
ther his watch, one lady her purse, another her smelling-bottle ; in 
fact, every body had lost, or said they had lest, something, Behind 
Mrs. J., the sister of the Earl of C., sat a gentleman in black, who 
with much politeness communicated to her this dreadful intelligence. 
‘* The villain,” said she, snatching a pair of brilliant ear-rings out of 
her ears, and putting them carefully into her pocket-book, ‘ shan’t 
have my ear-rings, I promise.” When the play was over Mrs. J. ad- 
journed to a rout, and upon entering the drawing-room flew up to her 
dear friend, and told her ladyship what an escape she had had of that 
‘horrid villain Barrington,” felicitating herself that she had not lost 
her drops; and as she could now with perfect safety hang out her 
gems, she thrust her hand into her pocket, but changed colour and 
started! ‘He has them!” said she, in agony. ‘‘ Impossible!” said 
her sympathetic friend, ‘‘ impossible!’’? Alas! it was too true; and 
upon diligent enquiry it appeared that the very gentleman in black 
who had so politely cautioned Mrs. J. against Barrington, was Bar- 
rington himself, who as soon as the lady had deposited her bul Hania 
in her pocket, skilfully extracted them. 


Dzeay Swirr anp THE SHoEMAKER.—A shoemaker of Dublin had 
a longing desire to work for Dean Swift: he was recommended by 
Mr. James Swift, the banker, and Mr. Sican, amerchant. The Dean 
gave him an order for a pair of boots, adding, ‘‘ When shall I have 
them?” <* On Saturday next,’’ said the shoemaker, ‘‘ I hate disap- 
pointments,” said the Dean, ‘‘ nor would have you disappoint others: 
set your own time and keep to it.’ ‘‘ I thank your reverence,” said 
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Bamerick, for that was his name, ‘I desire no longer time than 
Saturday se’nnight, when you will be sure to have them without fail,” 
They parted, and the boots were finished to the time ; but through the 
hurry of business Mr. Bamerick forgot to carry them home till Mon- 
day evening. When the Dean drew the boots on, and found them to 
his ‘mind, he said, ‘* Mr. Bamerick, you have answered the come 
mendation of your friends, but you have disappointed me, for I was 
to have been at Sir Arthur Axheson’s, in the county of Armagh, on 
this day.” ‘Indeed, and indeed, Sir (said Bamerick), the boots 
were finished to the time, but I forgot to bring them home.”—The 
Dean gave him one of his stern looks; and after a pause, asked him 
whether he understood gardening as well as boot-making?’ Bamerick 
answered, ‘‘ No, Sir; but I have seen some very fine gardens in 
England.” <‘ Come,’’ said the Dean, in a good-humoured tone, “ I 
will shew you improvements I have made in the deanery garden.”— 
They walked through the garden to the further end, when the Dean 
started, as if recollecting something. ‘‘I must stepin (said he), stay here 
till I come back:” then he ran out of the garden, locked the door, and put 
the key in his pocket. Bamerick walked about till it grew dark, and 
not seeing the Dean, he at last ventured to follow him, but found the 
door locked: he knocked and called several times to no purpose ; 
he perceived himself confined between high walls, the night dark 
and cold, in the month of March. However, he had not the least 
suspicion of his being intentionally confined.—The deanery servants 
went to bed at the usual hour, and the Dean remained in his study . 
till two o’clock in the morning. He then went into the hall, and 
drew the charge out of a blunderbuss and other fire-arms, then re- 
turned and rang his bell. He was immediately attended by one of his 
servants. ‘“* Robert (said he), I have been much disturbed with notge 
on the garden-side ; I fear some robbers have broke in; give me a 
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lanthorn, and call up Saunders, Then the Dean took the lanthorn, 
and staid by the arms until the men came. ‘* Arm yourselves (said 
he) and follow me.’ He led them into the garden, where the light 
soon attracted poor Bamerick, who came running up to them. Upon 
his approach the Dean roared out, ‘‘ There’s the robber, shoot him, 
shoot him.” Saunders presented, and Bamerick, terrified to death, 
fell on his knees, and begged his life. ‘The Dean held the lanthorn 
up to the man’s face, and gravely said, ‘‘ Mercy on us! Mr. Bame- 
rick, how came you here?” ‘ Lord, Sir (said Bamerick), don’t you 
remember you left me here in the evening?” ‘Ah! friend (said the 
Dean,) I forgot it, as you did the boots:’” then turning round to 
Robert (who was butler), he said, ‘‘ give the man some warm wine, 
and see him safe home,” 

Esenxezer ApAms.—This celebrated Quaker, on visiting a lady of 
rank, whom he found six months after the death of her husband sit- 
ting on a sofa covered with black cloth, and in all the dignity of woe, 
approached her with great solemnity, and gently taking her by the 
hand, thus accosted her :—‘ So friend, I see that thou hast not yet 
forgiven God Almighty.” This seasonable reproof had such an effect 
upon the person to whom it was addressed, that she immediately laid 


aside her trappings of grief, and went about her necessary business * 


and avocations. 


CowsoLation.—A French clergyman catechising the youths of his 
parish, put the first question from the catechism of Heidelberg to a 
girl—‘* What is your only consolation in life and in death?’ The 
poor wench smiled, but did not answer. The priest insisted—‘* Well 
then,” said she, ‘since I must tell, it is the young shoemaker of 
Agneaux-street.” 
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Tue Ayitp Grey Mare.—dAn honest farmer, a few miles from Dum- 
fries, was often found fault with by his wife for staying too late in 
town on the market-nights. At last she set out with him one day 
herself, and in the evening forced him home rather sooner than he 
wished, Accordingly they mounted the old grey mare—he on the 
saddle, and she on a pad behind him. They rode on till they came to 
a surall brook that crossed the road, when the mare put down her 
head to drink, and after being satisfied, again went on. ‘‘ Now,’ 
said the gudewife, ‘‘ if you would do like the mare—when she has 
enough she stops of her own accord, and goes on; and cannot you 
do the same?” ‘ True, gudewife,” said he, ‘‘ but if there was anither 
auld grey mare on the other side o’ the stand, and the ane saying to 
the other, ‘ Here’s t’ye, and here’s t’ye,’ there’s na telling when they 


might part.” 


Invancy or Grorce I]I.—The king was a seven months’ child, 
and from that circumstance so weakly at the period of his birth that 
serious apprehensions were entertamed that it would be impossible to 
rear him. It was in consequence thought advisable to wave the 
strict etiquette hitherto maintained, of having for, the royal infant a 
noble descended nurse, in favour of one in the middle ranks of life, the 
fine healthy fresh-coloured wife of the head-gardener of one of the 
palaces. This person, besides the recommendation of an excellent 
constitution, and much maternal experience, was characterized by 
qualities of a higher order—great quickness of feeling, much goodness 
of heart, anda disposition at once candid and disinterested. She 
undertook the anxious charge with cheerfulness, but when it -was 
made known to her that according to the court etiquette the royal 
infant could not be allowed to sleep with her—from an etiquette so 
cold, and in the present case so likely in her opinion to prove pre- 
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judicial, she instantly revolted, and in terms both warm and blunt 
expressed herself, ‘‘ Not sleep with me! then you may nurse the boy 
yourselves.” 

To no reasoning, or compromise, that was offered, would she listen, 
but continued resolutely to refuse to take charge of the royal infant 
if bound to observe a ceremony which no argument could make her 
think otherwise than alike unnatural and unhealthy. The conscientious 
and disinterested conduct of the nurse was reported in the proper 
quarter, and so justly appreciated that this point of court ceremony 


was yielded to her; and to this circumstance it is more than probable . 


that the nation owed the blessing of being governed for so long a 
period by one who united in himself all the virtues which grace the 
monarch and the man. 


Burke put ro Fricut.—Mr. Burke, on one occasion, had just 
risen in the House of Commons, with some papers in his hand, on 
the subject of which he intended to make a motion, when a rough- 
hewn member, who had no ear for the charms of eloquence, rudely 
started up, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I hope the honourable gentle- 
man does not mean to read that large bundle of papers and_ bore 
us with a long speech into the bargain.” Mr. B. was so swoln, or 
rather so nearly suffocated, with rage, as to be incapable of utter- 
ance, and absolutely ran out of the house. On this occasion George 
Selwyn remarked, that it was the only time he ever saw the fable 
realized, A lion put to flight by the braying of an ass. 


Horrors or TransporratTion.—In the year 1786 an order came 
to Mr. Simpson, the keeper of Norwich gaol, to send three female 
convicts, under sentence of transportation, to Plymouth. One of 


these unfortunate females was the mother of an infant five months old, 
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which she had suckled from its birth. The father of the child was 
‘likewise a felon, under a similar sentence. He had frequently ex- 
“pressed a wish to be married to the woman, and was much distressed 
at the order for her removal. Application was made to the Secretary 
of State to admit him to accompany her, but without success. When 
Mr. Simpson arrived with his party at Plymouth the captain of the 
hulk refused to take the infant, saying he had no order to take chil- 
dren. Neither the entreaties of Mr. Simpson nor the agonies of the 
poor woman could prevail on the brutal captain even to permit the 
babe to remain till instructions from government could be received. 
The gaoler was therefore obliged to take the child, and the frantic 
mother was led to her cell. Determined if possible to restore the 
child to its parent, Mr. Simpson set off for London, carrying the 
infant all the way in his arms, When he reached town he hastened 
to the office of Lord Sidney, the secretary of state, but was denied 
admittance. But humanity is not to be restrained by forms; and Mr. 
Simpson, after waiting attendance for several days, at length saw 
Lord Sidney descend the staircase, to whom he made so pathetic an 
appeal that his lordship instantly gave orders that the child should 
be restored to its mother, and that the father should accompany 
them; directing at the same time that they should be married be- 
fore they went on board. Mr, Simpson afterwards saw his lordship’s 
directions carried into effect; and, after travelling seven hundred 
miles with the child on hislap, returned home, amply rewarded by 
the approval of his own heart for all the trouble and solicitude he had 
undergone. 

How ro Live.—In the year 1695 a Piedmontese, who styled 
himself Count Caraffa, came to Vienna, and privately waited on the 
prime minister, pretending he was sent by the Duke of Savoy on a 
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very important affair, which they two were to negociate without the 
privacy of the French court: at the same time he produced his cre- 
dentials, in which the duke’s seal and signature were exactly imitated. 
He met witha very favourable reception, and without affecting any 
privacy took upon him the title of Envoy Extraordinary from the 
Court of Savoy. He had several conferences with the imperial coun- 
cil, and made so great a figure in the most distinguished assemblies 
that once at a private concert at court the captain of the guard 
denying him admittance, he demanded satisfaction in his master’s 
name, and the officer was obliged to ask his pardon. His first care 
was to ingratiate himself with the Jesuits, who at that time bore a 
great sway at court; and in order to this he went to visit their 
church, which remaining unfinished, as they pretended, from the 
low circumstances of the society, he asked them how much would 
complete it. An estimate to the amount of two thousand louis-d’ors 
being laid before him, Carafia assured them of his constant attach- 
ment to their order; that he had gladly embraced such a public op- 
portunity of chew his esteem for them, and that they might im- 

mediately proceed to finishing their church. In consequence of his 
promise he sent that very day the two thousand louis-d’ors, at which 
sum the charge had been computed. He was very sensible that this 
was a part he could not long act without being detected ; and that 
this piece of generosity might not be at his own expense he invited 
a great number of ladies of the first rank to supper and a balls 
Every one of the guests had promised to be there; but he complained 
to them all of the ill returns made to his civilities, adding that he 
had been often disappointed, as the ladies made no scruple of break- 
ing their words on such occasions, and in a jocular way insisted on 
a pledge from every lady for her appearance at the time appointed. 
One gave him a ring, another a pearl necklace, a third a pair of ear- 
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rings, a fourth a gold watch, and several such trinkets, to the amount. 
of twelve thousand dollars, On the evening appointed not one of 
the guests was missing; but it may easily be conceived what a damp 

it struck upon the whole assembly when it was at last found that the 

gay Piedmontese was a sharper, and had disappeared. Wor had the 

Jesuits any great reason to applaud themselves on the success of their 
dissimulation, for a few days before his departure the pretended 
count, putting on an air of deep concern, placed himself in the way 

of the emperor’s confessor, who inquired into the cause of his appa- 

rent melancholy. He intrusted him with an important secret, that he 
was short of money at a juncture when eight thousand louis-d’ors 
were immediately wanted for his master’s affairs, to be distributed at 
the imperial court. The Jesuits, to whom he had given a recent in- 
stance of his liberality by so large a donation, immediately furnished 

him with the sum he wanted, and with this acquisition and the ladies’ 
pledges he thought he had carried his jests far enough, and very pru- 

dently agent from Vienna. 


Eppystone Licuruouse.—Some time after the Eddystone Light- 
_ house was erected, a shoemaker engaged to be light-keeper. When 
~ in the boat which conveyed him thither, the skipper addressing him 
said, “ How happens it, Jacob, that you should choose to go and be 
cooped up here as a light-keeper when you can on shore, as I am 
_told, earn half-a-crown and three shillings a day in making leathern 
hose (leathern pipes so called), whereas the light-keeper’s salary is 
but 25/, a-year, which is scarcely ten shillings a-week?” <« Every 
one to his taste,” replied Jacob, promptly ; ‘‘ I go to be light-keeper 
because I don’t like confinement.” After this answer had produced its 
share of merriment, Jacob explained himself by saying that he did 
not like to be confined to work. At first there were only two light- 
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keepers stationed on this solitary pile, but an incident of a very ex- 
traordinary and distressing nature*which occurred, shewed the neces- 
sity of an additional hand. One of the two keepers took ill, and 
died. The dilemma in which this occurrence left the survivor was 
singularly painful. Apprehensive that if he tumbled the dead body 
into the sea, which was the only way in his power to dispose of it, he 
might be charged with murder, he was induced for some time to let 
the dead body lie, in hopes that the attending boat might be able to 
land, and relieve him from the distress he was in. By degrees the 
body became so putrid that it was not in his power to get quit of it 
without help, for it was nearly a month before the boat could effect a - 
landing, and then it was not without the greatest difficulty it could be 
done when they did land. To such a degree was the whole building 
filled with the stench of the corpse that it was all they could do to 
get the dead body disposed of and thrown into the sea, and it was 
some time after that before the rooms could be freed from the offen- 
sive stench that was left. What a situation for the solitary survivor 
to have been left in! What a price did he pay for an innocent reputa- 
tion! The taleisa ue even to that of Mezentius. 


\ 
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Imacination.—There lived at Taunton a person of some property, * 
who had repeatedly filled the office of overseer with much credit and ~ 
integrity ; he was a remarkably nervous subject, and perhaps car- 
ried hypochondria further than any of his predecessors.. He would 
keep the house for several weeks under an idea of danger in going 
abroad. Sometimes he was a cat seated on his hind-quarters, occa- 
sionally spitting at the person who brought him food; at others he 
would fancy himself a tea-pot, and stand with one arm a-kimbo like the 
handle, and the other stretched out like the spout. But his last i ima> 
‘ginary state was the most singular: he imagined himself dead, and 
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would not be moved till the coffin came, - Never having carried his 
*« thick-coming fancies” so far before, Mrs. » in serious alarm, 
sent for a surgeon, who addressed him with the usual salutation, 
gs Vir. , how do you do this morning ?’—** Do!” replied heina 
low voice, ‘‘ a pretty question toa dead man!”—* Dead, sir, what 
do you mean?’’--‘* Yes, I died last Wednesday; the coffin will be 
here presently, and I shall be buried to-morrow.”’—The surgeon, a 
man of sense and skill, immediately thought of a scheme that pro- 
mised success: with a serious, steady countenance, he felt his pulse, 
and shaking his head, said, ‘I find it is indeed too true ; you are 
certainly defunct ; the blood is in a state of stagnation, putrefaction 
is about to take place, and the sooner you are buried the better,”— 
‘The coffin arrived, he was carefully placed in it, and carried towards 
the churcht The surgeon, perfectly acquainted with his character, 
knew where he was vulnerable, and acting accordingly, had given in- 
structions to several neighbours how to proceed. The procession had 
scarcely moved a dozen yards when a person stopped to inquire who 
they were carrying to the grave? ‘* Mr. , our late worthy over- 
seer.’—‘‘ What! is the old rogue gone at last? a good release ; for 
a greater villain never lived.”—The imaginary deceased no sooner 
heard this attack on his character than he jumped up, and in a threat- 
ening posture said, ‘‘ You lying scoundrel, if I were not dead I'd 
make you suffer for what you say; but as it is, I am forced to sub« 
mit.” He then quietly laid down again; but ere they had proceeded 
half-way to church, another party stopped the procession with the 
same inquiry, and added invective and abuse. This was more than 
our supposed corpse could bear; he was wrought up to a degree of 
frenzy, and jumping from the coffin was in the act of following his de-. 
famers, when the whole party burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
and so far abashed thie valetidinarian that, ashemed of the public ex- 
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posure, and awakened to a proper sense of his folly, he fought 
against the weakness, and in the end conquered it. 


A Goov Hann, (from the Berkshire American.)—In. the endless 
varieties of hand-writing to be met with in this scribbling, scrawling 
world, there seems to be some difference of opinion, or of taste, as to 
what constitutes a good hand. When a fair lady sends a fair note, and 
requests the pleasure of your company to tea on a given evening, that 
is doubtless a fair hand. When aman writes to you most laconically, 
informing you that unless you pay that note he holds against you in 


twenty-four hours he will immediately thereafter send you to gaol, 
that may be called a plain hand. When a gentleman sends you an 


exceedingly polite note, only demanding the satisfaction of blowing out 
your brains, that is denominated an honourable hand. When a lady 
writes a billet-doux with a quill plucked from the wing of Cupid, and 
with such fine and delicate strokes as to be invisible except to the eyes 
of love, that is without doubt a lovely hand. The Lord’s Prayer 
written in the compass of a half dime, isa very fine hand. A hand 
which is very frequently placed at the bottom of a note “ for value 


received,” however coarse and vile it may appear, is a very promising 


hand, <A hand which after writing a long, lean, soporific article, 
requests an editor to favour the public with the sublime squeezing of 
an empty noddle, is, to say the least, a very impudent hand, The 
gentleman, again, who writes to this same humble servant of the 


public on matters of any kind relating to a newspaper, and makes a 


point of forgetting the postage, by the unanimous opinion of the 
whole corps editorial writes a most rascally hand. Then besides 


these, there is the close hand and the sprawling hand, the round hand. 


and the sharp hand, the easy hand and the cramped hand, the heavy 
hand and the light hand, the running hand and the halting hand, the 
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straight hand and the crooked hand, the ascending hand and the 
descending hand, the copy hand and the hand which noman can copy, 
the business hand and the hand which has no business; then there is 
the counting-house hand, the legal and the clerical hand, and twenty 
other different kinds of hands, all of which may be good, bad, or 
indifferent, as it happens. But when we receive a letter, post-paid, 
and written thus (though it be in quail tracks and pot hooks—* Enclosed 
wre TWO DOLLARS, for which you will be good enough to forward your paper to 
Prrer Pay-THE-CASH-DOWN,” 
_ This we consider to be positively a good hand. 


Correction ror Tue Barn Hosrirar.—Nash was one night 
making a collection for the Bath hospital when a duchess entered 
who was not very remarkable for her generosity ; and not being able 
to get by him unobserved, gave him a pat with her fan, saying, 
“ You must down a trifle forme, Nash, for I have no money in ed 
pocket.” ‘Yes, madam,” said he, ‘‘ that I will with pleasure.” 
Then taking a handful of guineas out of his pocket, he began to tell 
them into his hat, ‘“‘ One, two, three, four, five.”—** Hold, hold!” 
said her grace, ‘“‘ consider what you are about.” ‘* Consider your 
rank and fortune, madam,” said Nash; and went on telling, “ Six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten.” Here her grace called out again with an 
angry tone. ‘I beg, madam, you would compose yourself,” said Nash, 
*‘and not interrupt the work of charity.—Eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, sixteen.” The duchess now began to rave, and laid 
hold of his arm. ‘‘ Indeed, madam,” said he, “ you shall have your 
name written in letters of gold upon the front of the building.” Then 
he went on, “ Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty.” ‘I won’t pay 
a farthing more,” said the duchess. ‘‘ Charity covers a multitude of 
sins,” said N ash : “ Twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty- 
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four, twenty-five.” ‘ Nash,” said she, “I protest you frighten me 
out of my wits! Lord, I shall faint! I shall die!”—** Madam, you: 
will never die with doing good; and if you do it will be better for 
you,’ answered Nash, and was going on; but finding her grace 
really ready 4o faint, he entered into a composition with her for thirty. 
guineas. ‘But this was very far from satisfying the duchess, who was 
quite chagrined the greatest part of the evening ; and when he came to 
the quadrille-table where she was playing, she bid him stand farther, 
for she hated the sight of him. Soon after her grace had a run of 
good luck, which so pleased her that she called to hime 
‘“ Come, you impudent devil, I will be friends with you if you pro-. ‘ 
mise never to plague me again in such a manner; and now to’shew "s 
you I don’t bear malice, there are ten guineas more towards the” 
subscription.” Presently fortune turned against her, and being ~ 
broke, she was obliged to borrow twenty pieces of Nash, when she 
could not help expressing her anguish at having parted with her. 
money, by saying, ‘‘ This comes of “charity ; ; but Tl stick to the old. 
proverb for the future, for sure enough it should begin at home.” — ‘ 
% 


Arrectinc ApreaLt.—Hollar, the celebrated engraver, ine as he — 
had for the greater part of his life lived, in the greatest poverty. | 
Within a few days of his dissolution bailiffs were sent to seize the bed — 
en which he lay, for a small debt which he was unable to discharge. - 
‘* Spare me,” said the expiring artist, ‘‘ my bed for a little while— : 
only till I can find another in the grave.” . * ht * 


Curran.—A few days preceding Curran’s death he made a joke 
of the very illness with which he was suffering. His physician calling 
one morning, observed that he (Curran) coughed very badly. ‘* That — 
is very strange,” said he, ‘‘ for I have been practising all night.” 


a 
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A Dovstz Detivery.—At a village near Cambridge Mrs. , 
who keeps the Post-office, is likewise a Midwife in considerable 
practice. A Cantab passing that way wrote with a diamond on the 
front pane of the glass, ‘‘ Ladies and Letters safely delivered.” 


* 


»Surriwan.—This worthy, it is well known, lived considerably. 
above his income, and was very much involved in consequence. When 
out of office his tradesmen knew applications for payment of their 
accounts were useless, and when in office, although daily and hourly 
besieged by duns, yet Sheridan was very inventive at evading them, 
John Jones and Co. the wine-merchants of Saint Mary-at-Hill, had 
put faith in him for years ; finding, however, that his payments were 
considerably behind his consumption, they, without coming to an open. 
rupture, gave him to understand that they must decline any further 
supply of the grape until their account was either secured or liqui- 
dated. Old Jones, who was a very eccentric character, and who 
invariably called on his customers on an old grey poney was the party 
_ who on all occasions negociated with Sheridan, who prevailed on the 
old gentleman, (on promising immediate payment the moment he 
eame into office, which event, he said, he expected hourly, ) to continue 
him a limited supply. The period at length arrived when Sheridan 
took up his abode at Somerset House, as Treasurer of the Navy. Old 
_ Jones, who had arranged with a friend at court for the earliest 
information, accordingly had it, and posted off the following morning 
_ for Somerset House. Trotting into the court-yard on his old pony, 
Sheridan being at the window perceived his approach, when he 
instantly scribbled out a checque for the amount of the old man’s claim— 
having done which, he hastened to the landing of the stair-case that 
led to the hall. On old Jones enquiring of the servant if Mr. Sheridan 
was at home, the wag called out loud enough to be heard by the old 
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man: ** Thomas, I want you to gato Mr. Jones, the wine-merchant, 
at St. Mary-at-Hill, with this checque for his aecount, and present my 
compliments to him, and I want three dozen of his fine old E. I. 
Madeira sent me immediately, for this day’s use, and further, that I 
should be glad if he would come and take his dinner with me ; and 
mind particularly to bring mea receipt.” As may be readily supposed, 
old Jones (whom this servant did not know) instantly informed the 
latter, before he could reply to his master, that he was the very 
person his master was going to send him to? Sheridan gradually 
coming down stairs, the servant informed him Mr. Jones was then in — 
the hall, on which the wily rogue exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! my dear fellow,” 
holding out the checque, ‘‘ I was but this instant directing Thomas to 
step into the city and pay your account, requesting him also to order 
three dozen of your fine old East India to be sent me immediately for 
to-day’s use, likewise to say that I should be glad if you would eat 
your dinner with me. Is it not strange you should drop in at the ver 
moment? Now, now, (continued Sheridan, in the same breath) I wi 
have no excuse, and when youcome to dinner I will give you a checque 
including also the amount of the Madeira: the old man was satisfied- 
went home highty pleased—sent in the Madeira—came to dinner- 
quizzed by the company—no checque—done out of his wine—and 
laughed at by Sheridan: suffice it to say, poor Sherry wi in the debt 
of Jones and Co. for the whole amount. . 4 


Mn. Prrt.—Whatever difference of opinion may exist relative to the. 
politics of this minister, all must admit that he was the most — 
efficient Chancellor of the Exchequer this country ever had, for 
he knew every resource of the country, and failed not, in time of 
need, to bring them into action. There was a complete mania at one | 
time among the various Corporations and Companies of the City of | 


~~ 
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London, in giving dinners to the great man; among others were the 
Goldsmith’s Company : the hour of six was named for dinner; thinking, 
however, that Mr. Pitt was, like others of the great, not very punctual, 
the master and wardens had given orders to the clerk of the kitchen 
to have the dinner on the table at seven, when to their surprise and 
consternation the minister’s chariot rolled into the court-yard five 
minutes before six! What was to be done with the great man till 
dinner-hour? was the question which the master and wardens (who for- 
tunately happened to have arrived) put to each other : they unwittingly 
| (again evidencing their want of knowledge of the man), determined 

to shew him over the Assay Department, and wishing, in the exuberance 
of their zeal, to please their guest, communicated to him all their 
secrets, and gave a great deal of information, which he was very glad 
| to receive, and which he little dreamt they would furnish him with. 
Dinner-hour at length arrived,—the minister in good humour, maugre 
| the delay, which on any other occasion would have been a great 
| annoyance to him, and the master and wardens highly satisfied with 
| themselves—their guest praised their viands—spoke highly of their 
| wine, enjoyed both, and took his leave. A month after the Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer brought out his budget, one of the principal 
items of which was an increase of duty on gold and silver! Itis stated 
| that the Goldsmith’s Company have ever since shown great reserve 
towards his successors in that office. 


. 


| How ro cer into Tuz.Gazerre.—Take a house and shop (Regent- 
| street will do as well as any where) expend half your ready-money in 
| alterations ; have brass-bowed plate glass, windows ; goto market and 
bargain for six months credit, the custom of the trade being prompt 
| two months; have two or three smart shopmen—you may get them by 


advertising ; spend your evenings at a tavern: why should you not 
% 


. 
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have a horse as well as your neighbour Jenkins? buy a tit, one that | | 
can go; take a little box for the summer out of town, and a gig to 


your horse: never mind your late shopman setting up next door 

you, and don’t believe the neighbours who tell you he has “oneal 
with your money ; borrow acceptances of other tradesmen, return the ~ 
compliment by. lending them yours ; your creditors will perbine become i 
annoying ; go to Brighton to avoid dunning: when FOURS you — 
will probably find yourself in the Gazette. ~* Haley Apa ie 


< 


Measure ror Measurt.—The amiable Mrs. W. always insieta 
that her friends who take grog shall mix equal quantities of spirits 
and water, though she never observes the rule for herself, A write | 
of plays having once made a glass under her directions, was asked by. ¥ 
the lady, ‘‘ Pray, sir, is it As you like it?’ ‘No, madam,” replied thed | 
dramatist, “itis Measure for Measure.” | 


rick left Paris in 1765, several persons of the first distinction of bot! 
sexes, English and French, met by appointment at the Hotel de 
Mr, and Mrs. Garrick and Mademoiselle Clairon were of the es if 
The conversation turned for some time ou the Belles Lettres, in 
which the merits of several eminent writers were discussed with 


judgment and candour ; many critical observations were made on 
action and eloquence of the English and French theatres; and at t 
request of this very brilliant circle, La Clairon and Garrick conse! ! 
to exhibit various specimens of their talents, which produced much” 

entertainment. This ey pontegs lasted a considerable time, with 


hs in the strongest terms, of the two exhibitors. he 
remarked that the French gave the preference to Mr. Garrick, and 
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Piven, with equal politeness, adjudged the victory to Mademoiselle 
‘Clairon ; but as the greater part of the former were little acquainted 
‘with the English language, Mr. Garrick was induced to relate a fact, 
afterwards to exhibit by action, which happened in one of the 
provinces of France at the time he was there, and of which he had 
been an eye-witness. ‘‘ A father,’’ said he, ‘ was fondling his child 
at an open window, whence they looked into the street ; by one un- 
lucky effort the child sprang from his father’s arms, fell upon the 
‘ground, and died upon the spot. What followed (he said) was a 
Tanguage which every body understood, for it was the language of 
‘nature.” He immediately threw himself into the attitude in which the 
father appeared at the time the child leaped out of his arms. The in- 
uence that a father’s agony produced on such a company, and exhi- 
‘titea by this darling son of nature, in the silent but expressive an- 
guish of sorrow, is easier to be imagined than expressed: let it suffice 
to say that the greatest astonishment was succeeded by abundance of 
tears. As soon as the company had recovered from their agitation, 
Mademoiselle Clairon caught Garrick in her arms, and kissed him ; 
then turning to Mrs. Garrick, she apologized for her conduct by say- 
ing it was an involuntary mark of her applause. 
oe 
~ Lancuace or Rervsat.—Not Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Coptie, 
“nor even the Chinese language, seem half so difficult to me as the 
language of refusal. 
" we 


A goon Apotocy. —In the Court of Session in Scotland the Judges 
“who do not attend, or give a proper excuse for their absence, are by 
‘law liable toa fine. This law, however, is never enforced ; but it is 
“common, on the first day of the session, for the absentee to send an 
sat to the Lord President. Lord Stonefield having sent such an 


“ah 


. 


ma 
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excuse, on the President mentioning it the late Lord Justice Clerk | 
Braxfield said, in his broad dialect, «‘ What excuse can a stout fallow 
like him hae?” ‘“ My lord,” said the President, ‘he has lost his” 
wife.” The justice, who was fitted with a Xantippe, replied, “ Has 
he? that.is a gude excuse indeed ; I wish we had a’ the'same.” a 


Joun Wesizy’s Account or a Cuancury Brtt.—The followi 2 
passage occurs in the Journal of the Rev. J. Wesley, under the date 
of Thursday, 27th of December, 1744 :—<‘ IT called on the solicitor 
whom I had employed in the suit lately commenced against me in 
Chancery. And here I first saw that foul monster, a Chancery Bill! © 
A scroll it was of forty-two pages in large folio, to tell a sto 
which need not have taken up forty lines; and stuffed with su 
stupid, senseless, improbable lies (many of them too quite foreign to 
the question) as I believe would have cost the compiler his life in any 
heathen court either of Greece or Rome. And this is equity in a | 
Christian cquntry! This is the English method of redressing griev- _ 


ances. 


Bripcrwater Racres.—The Duke of Bridgewater was a very shy | 
man, and much disliked general society ; and was either denied to 
morning visitors, or contrived to slip out of the way when any one 
called on him. The clergyman of his parish, Mr. Kenyon, who had & 
some particular business with him respecting the tithes of the paris . 
had often tried to gain admittance to him, but in vain, being ae 
told that his Grace was very busy, or was notathome. Determined, — 
however, to have an interview with him, Mr. K, called at a very early | 
hour in the morning, thinking he should be certain by this plan o: 7A 
finding the Duke at home: but still he was disappointed, the ‘ser- 
vant giving the customary answer that his Grace was gone out. Mr. 


7 


| 


| 
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myon, fully assured that this was not the case, and steady to his 
i t, loitered about the house that he might catch its noble owner 
when he quitted it. In a short time he perceived his Grace slip out 
of : a back door. Mr. K. did not shew himself, lest the Duke seeing 
him might slip in again, but kept his eye upon him till he saw him 
cross a field, and take the way to his navigation. He then walked 
hastily after the object of his pursuit; but not being able to conceal 
himself, was soon discovered by the Duke. His Grace perceiving that 
he must _ overtaken, instantly took to his heels: Mr. Kenyon did 
the same. They both ran stoutly for some time, till the Duke seeing 
he had the worst of the course, turned aside and jumped into a saw- 
pit. He was followed in a trice into his place of refuge by his pur- 
a who immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, my Lord Duke, I have 


uu.” His Grace burst into a fit of laughter, and the business of the 
me was quickly and amicably settled. 


Ciry Feasts.—A constant frequenter of city feasts having grown 
enormous!y fat, it was proposed to write on his back, “* Widened at 
the expense of the Corporation.” 


Dr. Pircairn.—Dr. Pitcairn had one Sunday stumbled into a Pres- 
byterian church, probably to beguile a few idle moments, (for few will 
accuse that gentleman of having been a warm admirer of Calvinism,) 
and seeing the parson apparently overwhelmed by the importance of 
his subject :—‘‘ What the devil makes the man greet?” said Pitcairn 
to a fellow that stood near him. “By my faith, sir,” answered the 
other, ‘‘ you would perhaps greet too if you were in his place and had 
as little to say.” ‘‘ Come along with me, friend, and let’s have a glass 
together ; you are too good a fellow to be here,” said Pitcairn, de« 
with the man’s repartee. 


_ 
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Gronce THE First.—There was a gentleman who lived in the ¢ 
in the beginning of the reign of. this monarch who was | so shrewdly 
suspected of Jacobitism that he was taken up two ot Hear times be" 
fore the Council, but who defended himself. so dexterously that they 
could fasten nothing on him. On the breaking out of the rebellion in in 
1715, this man, who mixed some humour with his polities s, wrote to the : 
Secretary of Prages that as he took it for ernie aa ane eee Ke th he 


one ‘favour is beg, that if the Adrhiditieation meant any such ee 
they would do itin the course of next week ; for the week after Vy aa . 
going down to Devonshire upon his own business, which without this ; 
explanation, no doubt, would be construed as transacting the busin 98 
of the Prevent en: Lord Lomaeend, mae was ee of state at a t 


letter, and asked him what his Majesty would aie to be dgue with? ; 
such a fellow? ‘‘ Poh! poh!” said the King, “ there'e can be ‘little 
harm in a man who writes so pleasantly ; Pll tell you what to do: 7 
let him know I am willing to make a drawn battle of it—so that if 
he lets me alone he may depend upon it I shall do the same by him.” a 


Personat Securtry.—‘* Will you do me a favour?” says a 
George Brooks to his wealthy friend, Simon Hanson.‘ What is it, 
George?” said Hanson. ‘I wish you to lend me a hundred pounds, 
sir,” replied George. ‘‘ Call at my counting-house,’ ’ rejoined Hanson. 
George was not long in paying his respects, «¢ What peer E can 
you give me, young gentleman?” ‘ My own 1 personal security, sir.” 
«« Very well, get in here,” said Hanson, lifting up the lid of a J : 
iron chest. ‘* Get in there!” exclaimed George in astonishme 
« What for?’ “ Why this is the place where Taalwayes Feit 


securities.” 


ihe, 
san* 
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Prpas Priest-RIDDEN QuErEN.—In 1792 the Portuguese minister 
“engaged Doctor Willis to attend the Iate Queen of Portugal, who was 
in a state of lunacy, the effect of superstition. The doctor was offered 
£20,000, but conceiving this offer to implicate a stay longer than was 
consistent with hisinclination, he accepted of £10,000, which with 
of 1000 per month formed the total of his allowance, exclusive of what 
“the gratitude of the Portuguese nation might allot to him at the 
‘recovery of the sovereign. The doctor accordingly sailed for Lisbon, 
where on his arrival he was introduced to his royal patient. A few 
days’ attention to what was going forward soon convinced him of 
the nature of the Queen’s malady; when he unwittingly wrote the 
following, as the first prescription, “* The Priests to be dismissed ! BP 
friend to the doctor wrote him a few hasty lines, almost immediately 
after the promulgation of the prescription, that if he had any value 
‘or his life, to make his immediate escape. The doctor, too late, saw 
his impropriety; took the friendly hint; put himself into an open 
boat, and escaped to an English vessel lying in the Tagus, which soon 
bore him out of the reach of the fangs of the infuriated priesthood. 


Supervisor AND Tanner.—A tanner, near Swaffham in Norfolk, 
invited the supervisor to dine with him, and after pushing the bottle 
about briskly, the supervisor took his leave; but in passing through 
the tan-yard he unfortunately fell into a vat, and called lustily for the 
tanner’s assistance to get him out, but to no purpose ; ‘ for,” said 
the tanner “if T draw any hides without giving twelve hours’ no- 
tice, 1 shall be exchequered and ruined ; but I'll go and inform the 


. exciseman,” ee a 
by i? pit - 


" Pavutivs or Desrs.—What a pleasure it is to pay one’s debts! It 
_ seems to flow from a combination of circumstances, each of which is 
Pa 
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productive of pleasure. In the first place it removes that uneasiness — 
which a true spirit feels from dependence and obligation. It affords | 
pleasure to the creditor, and therefore gratifies our social affection ; 
it promotes that future confidence which is so very interesting to an 
honest mind; it opens a prospect of being readily supplied with — 
what we want on future occasions; it leaves a consciousness of our — 
own virtue ; and it is a measure we know to be right, both in point of 
justice and sound economy. Finally, itis a main support of simple 
reputation. 


Itt Manners at Tastz.—A gentleman being once at a public — 
entertainment where one of the party sat several hours without speak- i 
ing a syllable, and was evidently silent from a contempt of the com- 
pany, determined to resent it. Accordingly when supper came hei 
studiously attended to the silent man, and before his plate was empty — 
loaded it with every thing at table. One of the. company marking 
this asked him why he was soassiduous? Sir,” replied he, “it pro- 
ceeds from my humanity, and the tenderness of my disposition: I can- — 
not bear to see a dumb creature want.” . 


ny 


Wine.—An Asiatic chief being asked his opinion of wine, said he 
thought it a juice extracted from women’s tongues and lions’ hearts ; 
for he could talk for ever and fight the devil. ' ae: ~~ 


Nor at aes When Cibber onee ae at Boothyand knew. 
that he was at home, a female domestic denied him. Coll y took 
notice of this at the time; but when in a few days afterws rds | 
paid him a visit in return—he called out from the first floor that h 
was not at home. +‘ How can that be,” answered Booth, “do I no 
hear your voice?” ‘ To be sure you do,” replied Cibber ; but 


) ~ 
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what then? I believed your servant-maid, ard it is) hard indeed if 


you wen’t believe me.” 


Basti, Cocuranzs.—The infliction of that part of the sentence pro- 
nounced upon Lord Cochrane which doomed him to the pillory, ex- 
cited from one end of England to the other one universal sentiment of 
surprise and indignation ; and there is every reason to believe it was 
rather policy than mercy which induced his prosecutors to send one 
of their body to Lord Cochrane’s paternal uncle, Mr. Basil Coch- 
rane, to state that if it were agreeable to Lord Cochrane they would 
petition the Prince Regent for a remission of that part ofthe sentence, 
The old gentleman heard what the missionary had to say; when, 
with an expression of scorn that it would be impossible to describe, 
and ina tone of voice that thrilled to the heart of him to whom he 
spoke, Mr. Cochrane said, ‘‘ Go back to those who sent you, and tell 
them I will not insult Lord Cochrane by communicating your pro- 
posal ; go, and tell his prosecutors that rather than Lord Cochrane 
should be dishonoured by their mercy, dear as he is to me, I would 
rather with my own hands load the pistol for him to end his own life.” 


Sxercuinc Avventures.—The late Mr. Brown, so justly famed 
for his knowledge of design, having often remarked in his neighbour- 
hood a ruinous cottage, where the lines came in as one could wish, 
and admitted a fine breadth of light and shadow, resolved to make 
a ng of it, While he was at work an old woman came out to 
im dro pping many a courtesy. ‘I am very glad your honour has 

to look at it yourself. I have told the steward over and over 
ain that the house would fall down about my ears, but he did not 
mind me. I hope your honour will order it to be done up soon.”— Mr. 


__ Brown came better off than a brother artist, who béing on a sketch- 


"” 
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ing excursion fell in with a mill, which presented an admirable piece 
of picturesque. He was proceeding with a drawing of it very much 
to his satisfaction, when the miller with a stout stick in his hand made 
his approach. ‘‘ What are you doing, Mister Gentleman?’ ‘‘ Making 
a drawing of your miil.” ‘ Makinga drawing! To be sure, my old 
miil is a pretty thing to take. No! no! your business here is to peep 
at my windows, and see whether I ben’t undercharged in the number. 
Come, sir, off directly ; and if ever I catch you here again,” &c. 


Borrires FLyiNc.—Hugh Boyd was onee dining with a large party 
of his countrymen, all admirers of good dinners, good jokes, and 
good wines; when, after having drank freely, one of the company, by 9 
way of being more amusing than the rest, took up a decanter, and 
flung it at the head of the person that sat facing him. Boyd, how- 
ever, seeing the missile about to be thrown, dexterously stretched . 
forth his hand, and caught it, exclaiming at the same time, ‘* Really, _ 
gentlemen, if you send the bottle about this way, there will not one “Se 
of us be able to stand out the evening.” i 


Tus German and THE Wrpow.—The following anecdote, illus- 
trating the absurdities of Anglo-German Dictionaries, is related on 
the authority of Mr. Coleridge, a name to which we must bow, whe- 
ther he discourse on fun or philosophy :— 

About the year 1794 a German, recently imported into js bedok, 
happened to hear of Mrs. B, a wealthy widow, and thought it would 4 
be a good speculation to offer himself to the lady’s notice, as well oe 
qualified to succeed the late Mr. B. He accordingly waited on the: % 
lady with that intention, but having no great familiarity with Eng- 
lish he provided himself with a eopy of a German and English — 
dictionary, and on being announced to the lady determined to open — 
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his proposal with this introductory sentence—* Madam, having heard 
that Mr. B., late your husband, is dead ;” but coming to the last 
word, ‘ gestorben,’ dead, he was at aloss for the English equivalent ; so 
hastily pulling out his dictionary (a huge 8vo.), he turned to the word 
‘ sterben,’ to die, and there found ; but what he found will be 
best collected from the dialogne which followed, as reported by the 
lady :— 

German.—“‘ Madam, haafing heard that Mein Herr B., late your 
man, is——~ [these words he kept chiming over as if to himself, until 
he arrived at No. 1 of the interpretations of ‘ sterben,’ when he roared 
out, in high glee at his discovery | is—dat is, has kicked de bucket !’’ 

Widow (with astonishment).—* Kicked the bucket, sir! What?” 

German.—“ Ah, mein Gott !—alway Ich make mistake. I vou’d 
haaf said—[beginning again with the same solemnity of tone ]—since 
dat Mein Herr B., late your man, haaf—hopped de twig”’—which words 
he screamed out with delight, certain that he had now hit the nail 
upon the head. 

Widow.—** Upon my word, sir, I am at a loss to understand you. 
* Kicked the bucket,’ and ‘ hopped the twig!’ ” 

German (perspiring with panic ).—‘“ Ah, madam, von—two—tree— 
ten tousand pardon: vat sad, wicket dictionary I haaf, dat alway 
bring me in trooble ; but now you shall hear—[and then recomposing 
himself solemnly for a third effort, he began as before]-—-Madam, 
since I did hear, or vash hearing, dat Mein Herr B., late your man, 
haaf—[with a triumphant shout] haaf, I say, gone to Davy’s locker !’— 

Farther he would have gone ; but the widow could stand no more. 


“Ss 


No Joxe.—A gentleman residing on his estate on the road to 
Dorking, and within a few miles of that town, finding his grounds 


trespassed on and robbed, set up a board in a most conspicuous situ- 
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ation, to scare offenders by the notification that—“ Steel- -traps and 
spring-guns are set in these grounds :” but finding that even this was 
treated with contempt, and his fruit, &c. vanished as before, he 
caused to be painted in very prominent letters underneath No 
Joxz By G—p;” which had the desired effect. 


Ricuarp Grover.—This poet was on a visit at Stowe when he 
wrote his ballad of Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, the most spirited of all 
his productions. The thought occurred to him during the night : he 
rose early and went into the garden to compose : in the heat of com- 
position he got into the tulip-bed, and unfortunately having a stick in 
his hand hewed and slashed all around him without mercy. Some of 
the company who had seen him from the windows, and suspected how 
his mind was occupied, asked him at breakfast how he could think of 


‘destroying Lady Temple’s favourite flowers. The poet, perfectly un- 
conscious of what he had done, pleaded not guilty. There were, 


however, witnesses enough to convict him; he acknowledged that he 
had been composing in the garden, and was easily forgiven when he 
recited his ballad. 

IncirEMENT To Vatour.—When Themistocles led an army of his 
countrymen against their barbarian neighbours, he beheld two Cocks 
engaged in furious combat. The spectacle was not lost upon him: he 
made his forces halt, and thus addressed. them : :—* Those Cocks, my 
gallant soldiers, are not fighting for their country, their paternal gods, 
nor do they endure this for the monuments of their ancestors, for their 
offspring, or for the sake of glory in the cause of liberty: the only 
motive is, that the one.is heroically resolved not to yield to the other!” 


This impressive harangue rekindled their valour, and led them to con- 


quest. After their decisive victories over the Persians, the Athenians 
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decreed by law that one day should be set apart in every year for the 
public exhibition of Cock-fighting, at the expense of the state. 


Str CurrsropserR Wren.—After the monument of London was 
completed a committee was formed to inspect and report upon it. On 
ascending and feeling very sensibly the rocking motion, they became 
alarmed, and sent immediately for Sir Christopher Wren, the architect, 
to whom with dismayed looks they communicated the intelligence ; 
on hearing which Sir Christopher exclaimed, ‘‘ then, gentlemen, I am 
immortalized! for what you consider a cause of alarm is tome an 
evidence-of its durability.” 
ee) 


How To catcu AND HOw TO cuRE a Co.ip.—dAt this time of the 
year (August) colds are easily caught, and very difficult to cure. 
The following will be found effectual: —After a quick walk of an 
evening, sit in the draught to cool; the consequence will be a severe 
cold attended with a cough; the next day you will have a hoarseness, 
short breath, and much expectoration. In the evening, at seven, go 
toa well-frequented tavern, and drink three or four glasses of strong 
punch, or stiff ram and water; stay till eleven o'clock, walk home 
cosey, and goto bed. You need not get up next day, but send for 
an Apothecary, the following day for a Physician, and the next day 
your friends will send for the Undertaker: you will never feel the 
effects of an autumnal cold afterwards. 


- Surp’s Coox a Great Orricrr.—According to an established form 


im the navy, when a ship is paid off no officer must quit the port, or 
consider himself discharged, until the pennant is struck, which can 
be done only by the cook, as the last officer, at sunset ; and should he 


be absent no other person can perform the office, however. desirous 
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the officers may be of taking their departure, and although there may 
not be a single seaman or marine on board. A curious instance of 
this took place some’ time ago, on the Caledonian being paid off. 
When the time arrived for hauling down the pennant no cook could 
be found, from which cause the officers were under the necessity of 
waitizg a day or two until he made his appearance. : 


A CoMPLIMENT ILL RECEIVED.—A person who dined in company ~ 7 
with Dr. Johnson endeavoured to make his court to him by laughing 5 
immoderately at every thing he said. The doctor bore it for some , 
time with philosophical indifference ; but the impertinent ha, ha, ha! . 
becoming intolerable, ‘‘ Pray, sir,” said the doctor, ‘* what is the hs 
matter? I hope I have not said any thing that you can comprehend.” 


snl 


Emery.—One evening, when Pizarro was announced as the play, — $ 
there was considerable delay in commencing, in consequences of one a 
of the performers being absent: the audience became impatient, ¥ 
when John Kemble (Rolla) came forward, and delivered himself to — 
this effect: ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, at the request of the principal 


performers in the play of this evening, 1am to inform you that the % 
person absent is Mr. Emery.” The house received this explanation 
without any disapprobation or otherwise—(Emery at that period, . 


although a very pathetic actor, had not arrived at the summit of ex- — 
cellence, and on this evening the part of the sentinel was given to 
him.) Scarcely had Mr. Kemble quitted the stage, when, dressed in 
a great coat, dirty boots, and a face red with haste and wet _, 
perspiration—on rushed the culprit. Emery stayed some moments 
before the audience, apparently much agitated, and at length delivered 
himself to this effect: ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the first time Ie 
have ever had. to appear before you as an apologist. As I have been 
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the sole cause of the delay in your entertainment, allow me shortly to 
offer my excuse, when I am sure I shall obtain an acquittal, especially 
from the fair part of this brilliant audience. Ladies, (for you I must 
particularly address,) my wife!’ and here the poor fellow’s feelings 
almost overcame him, ‘‘ my wife was but an hour since brought to 
bed, and I (thunders of applause interrupted the apology) <‘ and 
I ran for the doctor.” <‘« You’ve said enough !” exclaimed a thousand 
tongues. * I could not leave her, ladies, until I knew she was safe.” 
“‘ Bravo, Emery, you've said enough !” was re-echoed from all parts of 
the house. Emery was completely overpowered 3 and after making 
another ineffectual attempt to proceed, retired, having first placed his 
hand on his heart, and bowed gratefully to all parts of the house. 
The play proceeded without interruption ; but it appeared Emery had 
not forgotten his obligation to Kemble, for in that scene before the 
prison scene in which Rolla tries to corrupt the sentinel by money, the 
following strange interruption occurred in the dialogue. 

Rolia.—“« Have you a wife?” 

Sentinel.—‘« I have.” 

Rolla.—‘ Children?” uF 

Sentinel. — I had two this morning—I have three now.” 
Loud applause followed this retaliation, which continued so long 
that the entire effect of this scene was lost ; and Mr. Kemble, after 
waiting some time in awkward confusion, terminated it by abruptly 
rushing into the prison. ; 


Prrer tar Great.—This monareh was so much affected with the 
death of his son Peter by Catherine I, that he shut himself up at 
Petershoff, intending to starve himself to death ; and forbade every 
person, of whatever description, under pain of death, to disturb his 
retirement. _ The senate assembled on this desperate resolution of 
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the prince, and Dolgorouki undertook to drive him from it. He went j 
and knocked at the door of the room where Peter was shut up,— 
«« Whoever you be,” cried the Czar with a terrible voice, ‘‘ fly off, or 
I will open the door and knock out your brains.’”—“ Open, I say,”’ 5, 
replied Dolgorouki, in a firm tone, “ it is a deputy from the senate, 
come to ask you whom you wish to have named as emperor in your 
room, since you have resigned.” Peter, struck with the courageous 
zeal of Dolgoronki, opened, embraced this faithful courtier, yielded 
to his councils, and resumed the reins of government. 4 ip 
; Waa B Rg 
Jupce Rooxr.—At a session in the Old Bailey, where Sir Giles _ 
‘Rooke had often presided with no less integrity than sensibility, an 
occurrence took place which pourtrayed in a very striking point of 
view the goodness of his heart. A young female, with an infant 
at her breast, of an interesting countenance, was indicted for stealing 
a saw, valued only at ten-pence, from an old iron-shop. The case ; 
was made out so clear as not to admit of any doubt; yet the jury, in 
whose breasts “ the milk of human kindness” evidently flowed, con- 
sulted some time together before they could prevail on themselves to 
have their opinion declared. At length the foreman, with seeming : 
agitation,—for it was considered by every one that she had committed 
the offence through extreme want,—delivered the verdict of Guilty: 
upon this Sir Giles addressed them as follows, which will long be 
recollected with pleasure by all who heard him: “ Gentlemen. of the | 
Jury, the verdict which you have just given is a very proper one: 
under the circumstances of the case you could not conscientiously ae 
have given any other. But I have witnessed your struggles. The — 
court, therefore, feeling with you, will inflict the most lenient sentence 
the law can admit of ; which is, that the prisoner: be fined one shil 
ling, and on payment thereof be immediately discharged ; and if the 
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wnfortunate woman has not one in her possession I will give her one for that 
purpose.” The latter part of the sentence operated like an electric 
shock on all present. A spirit of emulation ensued who should be 
the first to relieve her; and jurymen, counsel, and audience, vied 
with each other in contributing. The feelings of the prisoner, on 
such an unexpected event, may be more readily conceived than de- 
scribed. Her countenance, which alternately depicted surprise and 
"joy, seemed strongly to bespeak the feelings of her heart; while ever 
and anon the tear of gratitude was seen stealing down her cheek, and 
by a silent, yet powerful oratory, loudly proclaimed her not be hack- 
nied in the ways of vice. 


Tar Prerenner.— Roderick Mac Kenzie, a young gentleman of 
the north of Scotland, nearly of the same age as Prince Charles, and 
‘who strongly resembled him in face and person, was one of the many 
who knew of the Prince’s retreats whilst the British government set 
a price upon his head, and the British soldiery hunted him through the 
realms of his fathers ; and he was one of the few who were permitted 
to continue in his train, and who assisted in his numerous escapes. 
One day, while the prince was sitting with his little band of faithful 
friends in a highland cottage, the alarm was given that troops were 
closing round it. Escape was impossible, but he was forcibly carried 
.by the party into a hiding-place, and young Mac Kenzie remained 
firm in his stead. When the soldiers had burst the door he rose and 
walked calmly up to them, saying, ‘I know whom’ you want—there 
—stab the son of your king !’’—and he threw his plaid off his breast. 
Their swords were instantly through his gallant heart ! They hacked 
off his head, threw it into a sack, and set off to present it, a meet 
_-and acceptable offering, to their duke. At Edinburgh it was thought 
_ proper to ascertain that it was really the Prince’s head, and Robert 
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Morison, his barber, was sent for to identify it. Fainting with horror, 
the poor man was shown this shocking spectacle. After examining 
it, he became satisfied, from some mole or other mark, that it was 
not the head of his master; but he had the presence of mind to con- 
ceal his feelings, and only said that, although he was not able to 
swear to the identity of the head in that situation, the resemblance 
was so strong no person would doubt that it was the head of Prince 
Charles. This evidence satisfied the butchers for the time, and, the 
fury of the pursuit abating, the prince escaped to France. What his 
feelings were on returning from his hiding-place in the hut, and find- 
ing the mangled body of his friend, generous hearts may imagine, 
but few would be able to describe. | 


At one time, when Prince Charles Stuart was on a long and weary 


journey on foot, after the battle of Culloden, his shoes were com- 
pletely worn out; and there being no other means of replacing or 
repairing them, he stopped at a smithy, and desired the blacksmith 
tomend them. Leaning on the stump of a tree, when the work was 
done he held out his foot, and the man, who did not know him, put 
on his shoes. ‘‘ Thank you, friend,”’ said the prince, ‘ perhaps you 
may never again have an opportunity of shoeing the son of your 
King.” 


Rovartrac.—This celebrated sculptor, being on a visit in Wiltshire, 
happened to take a walk in a church-yard near Bow-Wood, just as the 
congregation were coming out of church; and meeting with old Lord 
Sandwich (though perfect strangers to each other), they entered into a 
conversation, which ended in an invitation to dinner. When dinner 
was announced, and the company all seated at table, Roubiliac dis- 


covered a fine antique bust of one of the Roman Empresses, which — 
stood over a side-table, when immediately running to it with a degree 
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of enthusiastic admiration, he exclaimed “ Goop Gop, what an air! 
what a mouth! what a tout ensemble!” &c. The company began to 
stare at one another for some time, and Roubiliac regained his seat ; 
but, instead of eating his dinner, or scarcely showing the least attention 
to any thing that was said to him, he every now and then broke out 
into exclamations in praise of the bust.’ The company, by this time 
concluding he was mad, began to slink away one by one, till his 
Lordship was left almost totally alone. This determined his Lordship 
to be alittle more particular, and he now, for the first time, asked 
him hisname. ‘‘ My name?” said the other; “ what! do you not 
know me then? My name is Roubiliac.” “I beg your pardon, Sir,” 
said his Lordship—‘ I now feel that I should have known you.” 
Then waiting on the company, who had only retired to the next 


Toom, ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, you may come in; this is no absolute 


madman ; this is Mr. Roubiliac, the greatest statuary of his day, and 
only occasionally mad in the admiration of his art.” 


Tuz Deap Marcu.—Mr. Clubbe, the author of an ingenious work 
on Physiognomy, was remarkable for his lively turn of mind and easy 
temper. The evening before his death his physician and intimate 
friend, Dr. Frost, of Hadleigh, feeling his pulse with much gravity, 
and observing that it beat more even than upon his last visit—“ My 
dear friend,” said he, “if you don’t already know, or have not a 
technical expression for it, I will tej/ you. what it beats—it beats the 
dead march.” 

? 

Acuz or Compriment.—At a mixed party at Garrick’s one evening 
some young ladies were entertaining themselves with similies, and one 
of them had some very happy ones ; they were chiefly from flowers, 
and the vegetable creation: this said young lady was called upon to 
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give a simile of Goldsmith, who was one of the party, but who, in the 
course of the evening, had manifested a great deal of petulance. On © 
the lively girl being pressed, she likened him to the passion flower, of 
all the painted garden Flora’s pride! wrapped in a frumpish hood at 
even-tide. The prompt allusion gained her great applause. ‘‘ And now 
for Doctor Johnson’s, Miss, if you will favour us,’”? said Goldsmith. 
«« May I take the liberty, sir,” said she, looking at the wise man. : 
«‘ Why not, Dear?” said Johnson ; ‘‘ certainly, by all means.” She is 
seemed to stand in awe, as though it were profane to make the great 
moralist the subject of her innocent playfulness. ‘‘ We likened you, fl 
Sir, then to the ator ;” and with a faultering voice added, “as a 
lofty plant, whose glorious head, raised towards heaven, adorns creation a 
but once in a hundred years!” Johnson was silent for a while; then, — 

bowing to the ladies, gallantly said, ‘‘ Ah! shall we be forgiven for 
thus banishing the gentle sex from our lordly presence? Ladies, we _ 
must henceforth learn to sacrifice at the altar of the graces, and become 
men again, by emulating the noble knights of old! Ln 


Vutearisms.—Among the gross vulgarisms of cockneyism perhaps , 
none are more strikingly distinguishable than the “ this here,” and — 
‘that there,” which are constantly adopted, and which, pronounced 
after the fashion of cockneys, sound ‘‘ this ere,’’ and ‘‘ that are”? We 
heard those very words used the other day by a most distinguished —_ 
nobleman and scholar, and a minister ; and although they were sO . Pe 
used as far as the sound went, his lordship said nothing either vulgar __ 
ot cockneyish. He was seated at dinner near a window, suffering at bs 
the moment under violent rheumatism in the side of his face which was. ay 
opposed to it ‘* Might I,” said his Lordship to the lady of th 
house, ‘‘ beg to have that window closed? Iam in considerable pz 
and find this rar very much affected by that arr.” 
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Henry iv. or France.—As soon as Henry had broken off his 
engagements with Margaret de Valois, he contracted a second, 


_ very contrary to his inclination (but for the good of the state, and 


2 


| in hopes of a successor), with Marie de Medicis. Sully, who had 


recommended and promoted this union, had no sooner obtained the 
King’s consent than he sent off despatches, married the King by 


proxy, brought the Queen over to France, and conducted her as far 
as Lyons before Henry had any idea that the first forms were carried 


into execution. When Sully told him the Queen had arrived at 
Lyons he seemed struck with amazement, and remained silent for 
some time ; at length clapping his hands smartly together, “* Well, 
then,” said the King, “ be it so ;” and accordingly prepared to set 
out immediately for Lyons, and arriving there at night while the 
Queen was supping in public, he entered the hall, and mixed with the 
erowd, to steal a first sight of her. The Queen, who knew he was 
upon the road, and expected him that night at Lyons, went rather 
through the ceremony of supping, than eating her supper, and was 
glad to retire to her private apartment, where she had been but a very 
short time before the King was at her door: she instantly went forth; 
and meeting him in the passage, threw herself at his feet. The King 
raised and tenderly embraced her, led her back to her apartment, 
where, after some general conversation, he took her by the hand and 
retired from the rest of the company to another part of the room, 
where he held half an hour’s private conversation, and retired to his 
supper—a supper, like the Queen’s, soon over. He thew desired Ma- 
dame de Nemours to inform her Majesty that, coming in so great a 
hurry he was without a bed, and waited to know whether he might flatter 
himself with the honour of taking part of her’s. Madame de Nemours 
having delivered this truly elegant message, she returned to the King, 
and informed him that the Queen desired to have it known that she 
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came to obey his commands, and shew upon all and every occasion 
that she was his obedient servant. I shall only remark here, that 
in matters of delicate address the people of France then werey 
superior to all the world: the wit of man could not have contrived a 
more flattering message to a lady, who, though his wife, was a 
stranger, and whose heart was agitated by a thousand fears as well 
as hopes. I know not any situation so delicate as that of a sensible 
woman under such cireumstances : she was married, it is true—but ti 
. an ambassador, 


Who beds the Queen, 
With the nice caution of a sword between. 


Prorrsson Porson.—The Professor Porson was remarkable for a 
strong memory, which was not so puzzling as the great perfection of 
his other faculties ; for, to the utter confusion of all craniologists, on 
examination after death it turned out that this great scholar was 
gifted with the thickest skull that ever was dissected. How his vast 
erudition could get into such a receptacle was the only difficulty to be. , 
explained ; but when once in, it seems there were very solid and sub- — 


stantial reasons to prevent its getting out again, 4 


Bs 
Gratitupe.—On Doctor Johnson being rhea — his definition o ot 
on 


Gratitude, he replied, ‘‘ Thanks for favors to come.” 4 


Horne Tooxe.—When Horne Tooke was called before the Com- 
missioners to give an account of the particulars of his i income, having 
answered a question which was asked, one of the wise men said 
peevishly that he did not understand his answer. ‘‘ Then,” said 
Tooke, ‘‘ as you have not half the dae pep 3 of another man, som vj i 
ought at least to have double the patience.” 
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_ Duxe or Norrotx.—When the Royal Hotel at Birmingham was 
kept by Mr. Styles, a gentleman, who occupied during his stay in the 
town a suite of apartmerts in the house, sent for his host, and requested. 
him to take him to some warehouse where he might purchase a few 
wire fenders, Mr. Styles accompanied him to the shop of Mr. Busby, 

- wire-drawer, in that town, who, from the plain dress and manners of 
‘the stranger, took him for a homely farmer of humble circumstances. 

Some fenders were shown, at a price which appeared to Mr. Busby 
suitable for such a customer. He, however, inquired for others of a 
finer make, which were accordingly produced; these, too, failed to 

please, and an article of the very best quality was inquired for. 
J will tell thee what,” said Busby, ‘‘ old chap! thou’lt excuse me, 
_ but the price of even these will dip pretty deep into thy pocket.”’— 
“© Well, Mr. Wiseman,” said the purchaser, ‘ I’ll endeavour to find 
_ money to pay for them—and I want the very best you manufacture.” 
They were shown and accepted. ‘ But,” said the vender, ‘‘ I must 
either have security, old gentleman, or the money, before they leave 
my shop.” “Send them, when packed up,” -said the stranger, “ to 
Mr. Styles’s, and they will be paid for on delivery.” This was agreed 
upon, and Busby, turning familiarly to the stranger, said, ‘‘ Now, old 
chap, a’glass of good ale would be no bad thing; will’t have a glass Ym 
* ‘* With all my heart, sir,” was the reply. Busby led the way to the 
kitchen, which he thought the most suitable apartment for the humble 
guest, and they there discussed the contents of a flowing can of home- 
brewed. After some chat, the wire-worker said, “ I say, old chap! 
thou knowest something about pigs, dost not? wont come and see my 
Tittle runts?”’ Without waiting for a reply, he conducted the stranger 
to his yard, where they saw and admired the pigs, and other et ceteras 
of domestic economy. Mr. Busby and the stranger then parted. At 
the appointed time Busby appeared at the bar of the Royal Hotel with 

H 
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the fenders.—‘* Well, Styles!” was his salute, ‘ where is the old ~ 
farmer chap? ”—« Show Mr. Busby up,’ said the innkeeper. Mr. © 

Busby was somewhat startled on being ushered up the great staircase ;_ 

at the top of which he was encountered by two servants in splendid _ 
liveries. ‘* This room, sir,” said one of them, as he opened the doo € 
and hurried in the bewildered man of wire—introdacing himjas | 
Busby, your grace!” Hearing the words “ your grace,” and fin 
himself in a rich apartment occupied by the ‘‘ old chap” himself, wit 
a full sense of the familiarity he had used to the great unknown, he 
was about to leave the room in confusion; but his grace rose from hi 
chair, saluted him with cordiality, forded him to take a seat on the 
opposite side of the fire; produced a bottle of excellent wine, and 
filling him a glass, said, ‘‘ Come, Mr. Busby, I admire your caution 
and your frankness ; and as I drank ale with you in the morning, you om 
must now drink wine with me.” The kindness of his grace’s manner, 
and the generosity of the liquor, soon dispelled the bashfulness of the 
wire-drawer, and it was not till they had finished the second bottle | | 
that Mr. Busby, after receiving his money for the fenders, rose and 
took his leave, highly gratified by his interview with the jolly Duxe of ‘ 
Norroux. 
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Appison.—Mr. Temple Stanyan borrowed a sum of money of e, 
Addison, with whom he lived in habits of friendship, conversing on 
all subjects with equal freedom; but from that time Mr. Stanyan 
agreed implicitly to every thing Addison advanced, and never as 2 
formerly disputed his positions. This change of behaviour did not 
long escape the notice of so acute an observer, to whom it wasbyno 
means agreeable. It happened one day that a subject was started on 
which they had before warmly controverted each other’s notions, but. 
now Mr. Stanyan entirely acquiesced in Addison’s opinion, without — 
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offering one word in defence of his own. Addison was displeased, and 
said with considerable emotion, “‘ Sir, either contradict me, or pay me 


my money.” 


Vantery or Prrs.—Swift in travelling called at an hospitable house. 


_ The lady of the mansion, rejoiced to have so distinguished a guest, 


with great eagerness and flippancy asked him what he would have for 
dinner! ? §*¢ Will you have an apple-pie, sir? will you have a goose- 
berry- pie, sir? will you have a cherry-pie, sir? will you have a 
currant-pie, sir? will you have a plum-pie, sir? will you have a pigeon- 
pie, sir?”’—“ Any pie, madam, but a mag-pie!”’ 
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_ Mouurieticatton.—A gentleman of Henley-on-Thames offered a 


i 


“farmer when at that market, a dinner and a bottle of wine, if he 
would bring him a grain of wheat on the following market-day, and 
double the quantity each week until that day twelvemonth. This was 
acceded to for the moment, but the following statement will perhaps 


satisfy those who have never entered into any similar calculations | 


of the impossibility of fulfilling such an engagement:—Amount of 
the number of grains, 4,503,599,627,370,495 ; Number of bushels, 


~ 12,509,998,964;—Number of quarters, 1,563,749,870 ;—Number of 


~ loads, 312,749,974. 
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Ane INGENIous Mrruop or rEcoveRrING A Dezsr.—(From the 


ig April 2, 1828.)—A young Hibernian, and fortune-hunter, 

aited on a well-known artist of London to sit for his portrait, 
Sasa being done, was sent home according to desire. After waiting 
two years for his money, and not being able to obtain any security 
for the debt, the artist took the following method to recover his 
demand, which was 200 guineas. A few days ago he caused an 
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advertisement to be inserted in a morning paper, supposed to be 
from a lady, giving a particular description of his debtor’s person 
and dress (the artist having recently seen him in Bond-street), and 4 
requesting an interview, which the-adyertiser intimated would turn 
out greatly to his advantage. A time and place was fixed, and 
an answer requested in the same paper, which was complied with, — 
and the invitation accepted on the part of the young Hibernian. | 
He attended most punctually, and found a hackney-coach waiting on 
the north corner of Bloomsbury-square, ashe expected, The gentle- 
be man went to the door of the coach and rapped at the window, when : 
a young lady popped out her head, and ordered. “‘ John” from behind 
‘to openthe door. ‘The gentleman eagerly jumped into the coach, and _ 
** John” as eagerly followed him, and ordered the coachman to take ~ 
them to a certain sponging-house in the neighbourhood of Chancery- . 
lane. The gentleman finding himself arrested, borrowed the 200- 
guineas of a friend, and paid the money at once, laughing most 
heartily at the contrivance. The young lady was the artist’s daugh- 
ter, and the supposed footman an actual bailiff. What is not a little 
remarkable is, that the day for which the appointment was made — 
happened to be the ist of Aprii, and the gentleman’s advertisement : 
expressed that notwithstanding the day the lady might ued “y a 
seeing him. ee 
? : 4 fj 
A Przscription.—A lady very much afflicted with nervous com- — 
plaints went to consult the celebrated surgeon, Mr. Abernethy. | The 4 
rough and caustic manner in which he catechised her so discomp ed. 
the fair one’s weak spirits that she was thrown into a fit of hysterics 
On parting she put the usual fee into his hand, in the form of a! 
sovereign and a shilling. Mr. Abernethy pocketted the sovereign will 
one hand, and with the other presented the pik to her, saying, : 
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? gravely, ‘‘ Here, madam, take this shilling ; go to the next toy-shop, 
buy askipping-rope, and use it every day: it will do Hn more good 


_ than all my eeeensons. ge 


e 


Garrick’s Diamonp Cross.—The late Mrs. Garrick was so struck , 
with the acting of Kean that as a token of her estimation of his 
talents she presented him with a favourite diamond cross, left by the _ 


English Roscius to be sold on the death of Mrs, Garrick, with other 
personalities, the produce of which was directed by his will to be 


distributed among certain of his relations. It having been ascertained _ 


_ by the executors that in this cross she had but a life-interest, and could 
3 not in consequence dispose of it, they determined to get it back, and 

for this purpose applied to Mr. Kean, who, aware of their intentions, 

avoided the applicants by every means in his power, and for some 

time secluded himself in private lodgings. On being at length found, 

and on expressing a strong desire to retain possession of the cross, the 
executors consented to its being valued, and the amount thereof 
o peetiacted from the legacy left at the disposal of Mrs. Garrick. 


Ld 


_” Strevrar Humantry.—The following was posted up in the county 
‘of Kent, in the year 1821.—*‘ Notice is hereby given that the Marquess 
of Camden, (on account of the backwardness of the harvest), will not 

‘shoot himself nor any of his tenants till the 14th of September.” 


oe 


Lorp CuHESTERFIELD.—When Miss Chudleigh, afterwards Duchess 
K ingston, once met Lord Chesterfield in the rooms at Bath, they in 
 & téte- -a-téte conversation began to talk of the company present, and the 
7 aad was very communicative in her narrative of things said of Lady 
_ Caroline, Miss Languishes, &c. &c. and concluded by remarking ‘ yet 
_ much of this may be scandal; for do you know, my lord, that since I 
v 
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was lately confined to my chamber by illness, they have spread an — 
infamous report of my being brought to bed of twins ?””—‘* 0, my dear 
lady, do not be uneasy,” replied the peer; “‘ for my part I have long , 
made it a rule to believe but half that the town says.” : 
Errects or Fricut.—We have heard of many instances wherein 
fright, it is said, has produced very strange effects upon the human. 
system, The following account we give upon the authority of a highly- 
rt respectable medical gentleman resident in London. At the time of 
the funeral of his late Royal Highness the Duke of York a gentleman ; 
well known for his antiquarian researches, whose name we withhold, 
descended into the royal cemetery at Windsor, after the interment 
had taken place, and busily engaged himself in copying inscriptions 
from various coffins. While thus engaged, and absorbed in thought, 
he heard the door of the cemetery close with an appalling sound: the 
taper fell from his hand, and he remained petrified by the knowledge 
of his awful situation, entombed with the dead. He had not power 
to pick up the taper, which was soon extinguished by the noisome 
damp, and he imagined that the cemetery would not be re-opened 
until another royal interment should take place; and that thus he 
must soon, from the effects of famine, be numbered with the dead. 
He swooned, and remained insensible for some time. At length ery” 
a AP ; : oe, 
recovering himself, he rose upon his knees, placed his hands upon a 4 
mouldering coffin, and, to use his own words, “ felt strength to pray.” __ 
A recollection then darted across his mind, that he had heard the | 
workmen say that about noon they should revisit the cemetery and 
take away some plumes, &c. which they left there. This somewhat 
calmed his spirits. Soon after 12 o’clock he heard the doors turn 
upon their grating hinges: he called for assistance, and was soon con= 
veyed to the regions of day. His clothes were damp, and a horrible a 
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‘egew hung upon his hair, which in the course of a few hours turned 
from dark black to grey, and soon after to white. The pain which 
he felt in the scapula during the period of his incarceration, he 
~ described to be dreadful. This is, perhaps, the best authenticated 
account upon record of a man’s hair turning grey from fright, 


Tur tate Lorp Viscount Sackvitte.—This nobleman was not 
more distinguished for his abilities than for his amiable disposition. 
Of this his domestics felt the comfort, living with him rather as hum- 

_ ble friends than as menial servants. His lordship one day entering 
his house in Pall Mall, observed a large basket of vegetables standing 
im the hall, and inquired of the porter to whom they belonged, and 

' from whence they came? Old John immediately replied, ‘‘ They are 

ours, my Jord, from our country-house.” ‘Very well,’”’ rejoined the 

peer. At that instant a carriage stopped at the door, and Lord 
George, turning round, asked what coach it was. ‘‘ Ours,” said 
honest John. ‘‘ And are the children in it owrs too?’ said his lord- 
ship, laughing. ‘* Most certainly, my lord,” replied John, with the 
utmost gravity, and immediately ran to lift them out. 


~ a 


Courrsuip ANp Matrrmony.—lt is remarkable that there should 

be such a plentiful harvest of courtship before marriage, and generally 
such a famine afterwards. Courtship is a fine bowling-green road, all 
- galloping ground ; and sweethearting a sunshine holiday in summer- 
time ; but when once through matrimony’s turnpike the weather be- 
‘comes wintry. Courtship is matrimony’s running footman, but seldom 
stays to see the stocking thrown, and what is worse, generally car- 
ries away with it those two grand preservatives of matrimonial hap- 
piness—delicacy and gratitude. The husband is often seized with a 


: cold aguish disorder, to which the faculty give the name of indifference ; 
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and there is a disaster fatal to the honey-moon, which the ladies are 
sometimes seized with, and which the College of Physicians term the ¢ 
sullens. This distemper arises from some ill-conditioned speech with 
which the lady thinks she has been hurt; so leaning her elbow upon 

the table, her cheek upon the palm of her hand, her eyes earnestly © 
fixed upon the fire, whilst her feet are beating ta-foo time; the hus- 
band in the meantime biting his lips, pulling down his wristbands, 
and looking at his wife like the devil. At last he abruptly demands 


of her— 


What is the matter with you, madam ?—To which she replies— 


N n. nothing. Ps 
What is it you mean, ma-dam? z 
—N n——n nothing. 
What have I done to you, ma-dam ? 
—__N n n——nothing. ; 
What would you make of me, ma-dam? 
N n——n nothing. 


And this quarrel first arose as they sat at breakfast, on the lady 
very innocently observing that the tea was made of the Thames water. 
The husband, piqued to think that the dignity of his taste was called 
in question, in not being able to make the discovery first, answered— 
Pugh! he was sure the tea-kettle was filled out of the New River. 


- Govr.—A Frenchman being troubled with the gout was asked what 
difference there was between that and the rheumatism :—‘‘ One very 
" great difference,” replied Monsieur: ‘‘ suppose you take one vice, you 
put your finger in, you turn de screw till you.can bear him no longer— 
dat is de rheumatism—den ’spose you give him one tur more— 


dai is de gout.” : 
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as MATRIMONY. 
«¢ My dear, what makes you always yawn ee 
The wife exclaim’d, her temper gone, 
‘* Ts home so dull and dreary ?” 
<¢ Not so, my love,” he said, ‘* Not so; 
But man and wife are one, you know ; 


And when alone, I’m weary!” 


Binps or Passace.—A worthy citizen of Milk-street left his books, 
. counting-house, and smoke of London, to sojourn a little week with 
his friend in Hampshire. He amused himself with his gun, and 
brought down a brace of birds; these he dispatched by the Telegraph 
to his friend H. in Bishopsgate-street, who sent them to the dry-salter 
in Bucklersbury ; the dry-salter sent them to his friend Dr. D. in Soho ; 
the doctor wishing to be well with his patient, sent them to the rich 
Jew merchant in Finsbury ; hence they passed to Finchley, the country- 
seat of a certain East India Director, back again to the city; twice 
they travelled from north to south of London, thrice they intersected 
the city from east to west ; Hammersmith and Hendon, Tottenham 
_and Tyburn; they visited the wards of Candlewick, Dowgate, Farring- 
don, and Portsoken. The money paid for carriage, porterage, and 
donations on account of these birds of passage, would have furnished 
a feast for an alderman. At length, when the honest citizen returned 
to Milk-street, the first object that met his eyes, and saluted his nose, 
were the identical two birds which he had shot a week before, just 
then brought home as a present from Mr, Deputy L. of Queenhithe! 


Economy 1n tur Navy.—Of Lord Collingwood’s economy at all 
times of the ship’s stores an instance was often mentioned in the navy 
as having occurred at the battle of St. Vincent. The Encellent, 
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shortly before the action, had bent a new fore top-sail; and when she 
was closely engaged with the St. Isador, Captain Collingwood called 
out to his boatswain, a very gallant man, who was shortly afterwards 
killed, ‘“‘ Bless me, Mr. Peffers, how came we to forget to bend our 
old top-sail? they wil! quite ruin that new one: it will never be 
worth a farthing again.” 7 


Court or Cuancery.—Tfhis cormorant court has now within its 
jaws an increasing amount of property almost incredible; and the 
following account of its progressive and inordinate funds in court 
distinctly marks the insatiate nature of its vortex: 


) £ s. d. 
1756, the total amount was ... 2,864,975 16 1 
7G tie ibe, paca tsneo tbe. «> +0. ,, 4,019,004 fae 
EYE ORE Ea PLES SES 6,602,229 8 6 


a OS a ete Eas cosa ctiasscanvse ..0,040,00R" 0 oe 
CMS TE ART, «Se Sa OE a FIRS 7 ea a 
Se SPIE 3 SOR oy Sa rab 21,922,754 12 “S 
MEADE oti antcleg Shane krae snd dsaase Shao Rey Oey eee. 
AID i labhs chs da: shu niin ain enn iaciAtn na psi taht se OO eae ae 


‘Zhis amount has now increased to £40,000,000 sterling! to which 
must be added its involvement in litigation and uncertain possession of 
various real and bankrupt property. 

Yankee Sentiment.—All the world is acquainted with the skill of 
a great city alderman in giving toasts. ‘‘ The Ladies” under the guise 
of the three V’s—‘* Wine, Women, and Whale-fishing ;” and the — 
three K’s—“« Cox, King, and Curtis,” are as familiar to good citizens 
as household truths. The following outdoes even theserich social out- — 


se 
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pourings. Itis from an American paper :—‘‘ The fair sex—man’s 
consolation in the hour of anxiety, and decoration of the human race, 
whose smiles are as luscious as nectar, and emphases melodiously 
bewitching as the harmony of Orpheus; and may chastity and veracity 
be their ocular demonstration ; and may they never be assumptioned 
egress by the pomp of glittering superficialities !” . 


Tippitinc.—The following is a German mode of preventing Sunday 
tippling :—All persons drinking and tippling upon Sundays and holi- 
days in coffee-houses, Xc. during the celebration of mass, or vespers, 
are authorised to depart without paying for what they have had. 


Harress Unton.—A young lady having met with opposition from her 
friends in an attachment which she had conceived for Capt. Ross, fol- 
lowed him in men’s clothes to America, during the revolutionary war ; 
aud after such a search and fatigue as scarcely any of her sex could 
have undergone, she found him in the woods lying for dead, with a 
poisoned wound received in a skirmish with the Indians. Having 
some knowledge of surgery, she saved his life by sucking his wound 
and nursing him for six weeks, during which time she remained un- 
known to him, having dyed her skin with lime and bark. The captain 
recovering, they removed into Philadelphia, where as soon as she had 
found a clergyman to unite them for ever, she appeared as herself, 
and was immediately married to the man for whom she had made 
such a sacrifice, and whose life she had preserved. They lived for 
‘our years in a fondness that could only be interrupted by her declining 
nealth-—the fatigue she had undergone, and the poison not being pro- 
verly expelled which she had imbibed from the wound, undermining 
rer constitution, The knowledge of this circumstance and the 
piercing regret of having been the occasion, affected Capt. Ross so 
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much that he died of a broken heart at John’s Town, in America. 
His faithful partner lived to return to England, but died in conse- 
quence of her grief and affection the following year, at the age of 
twenty-six years. 


Dr. Parr.—After dinner, but not often till the ladies were about 


to retire, he claimed in all his companies his privilege of smoking as — 


a tight not to be disputed ; since, he said, it was a condition, ‘‘ no — 


Pipe, no Parr,” previously known, and peremptorily imposed on all 


who desired his acquaintance. Speaking of the honour once con- — 
ferred upon him of being invited to dinner at Carlton-house, he always - 


mentioned with evident satisfaction the kind condescension of his 


present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, who was pleased to insist — 


upon his taking his pipe as usual. Of the Duke of Sussex, in whose 
mansion he was not unfrequently a visitor, he used to tell with ex- 
ulting pleasure that his Royal Highness not only allowed him to 
smoke, but used to smoke with him. He often represented it as an in- 
stance of the homage which rank and beauty delight to pay to talents 
and learning, that ladies of the highest stations condescended to the 
office of lighting his pipe. 


GALLINI, THE OPERA Dancer.—Gallini, a dancing master, and 
afterwards many years manager of the Italian Opera-house, and of 
the Hanover-square Concert-rooms, was at the time of which we now 
speak, giving lessons to a sister of Lord Abingdon’s. It being at the 


epoch of the American war, the gentleman to whom she was attached, — 


and on the eve of being married, preferred the glory of defending his 
country’s cause to love, and postponed his wedding to a future day, in 
hopes of returning crowned with laurels, as ‘* none but the brave 
deserve the fair.” This, however, had such an effect on the lady’s 
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mind that she became almost desperate, and Gallini coming at the 
very moment this sad disappointment took place, found his pupil so 
little disposed to take her lesson, that in a fit of despair she said, ‘ If 
T could find any man that would marry me Id set off with him imme- 
diately.” The dancing-master took her at her word, and made an offer 


of himself, which she accepted. They were soon married; and 
scarcely had the ceremony been performed when Gallini wrote to 
Lord Abingdon that he had become his brother-in-law, and demanded ~ - 


his wife’s portion. He had several children by the lady, and with 
her money he speculated in the above two concerns. Indeed it is 
said he died worth a considerable sum: but his poor lady was very 
soon so deranged in her mind that she had been confined long before 
her death in a lunatic asylum. Ifthe author be not mistaken, either 
he built the Hanover-square Concert-rooms, or he purchased them, 
for he was the sole proprietor of that establishment, and lived in 
the house. 


Lorp Nort anp THE Earn or Burz.—This anecdote of Lord 
North and the Earl of Bute is said to have occurred during a meeting 
for taking into their mutual consideration a message imploring a 
mitigation of his Majesty’s wrath against John Wilks, for a libel on 
her Royal Highness the late Princess Dowager of Wales, mother to 
his late Majesty George III. The discussion having been of some 
length, the Earl of Bute said, “‘ My dear Lord North, you had:better, 
as it is late, dine with me, instead of returning at this late hour to 
Bushy; besides, as a farther inducement, I wish your lordship to 
taste some excellent Scotch beef that has just come from the highlands 
of Scotland.” ‘* Scotch bones, you mean,” replied Lord North. “Ifyou 
please, my lord, the beef is all English.” One day, Lord North being 


very much perplexed in consequence of a vacancy to which his lord- - 
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ship had had upwards of 40 applicants, declared himself so much 
tired that he heartily wished there might be no“ more during, his 
administration ; ‘‘ for,” he observed, ‘« in giving this place I shall 
make 46 enemies, and perhaps one ungrateful scoundrel.” 
mer a . 


4 
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-RESENTATIVE.—A few days ago a young urchin was employed 
ne-chimnies of a respectable mansion in Macclesfield, and 
ed to the ‘* summit of his profession,” Ex ea and 
ted himself on the stack while he took a Sl 
_ This: completed, he proceeded to. d 
ing the flue which had been the 4 


: The Sibtoet ice of both arin ‘at bis 
impossible. to ‘describe aS te: 


ast 


y, h Lowever, soon found a tongue, and ina 
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= ". Cuniovs i idve.= The ce an he by which oe 
oe are beheaded in Scotland, was+introduced into that country by Earl 
a Morton, and he was the first ‘person who suffered by it; M, Guillotine, 
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‘a French surgeon, who gave his name to an improvement of the 
‘Maiden, died also by his own invention; and Deacon Brodie, who 
was executed about thirty years ago for robbing the Excise-office in 
Edinburgh, and who really was a man of very genteel birth, and 
in his manners more of the Macheath than any body that has appeared 


for the last fifty years—this gay Deacon of the carpenters of Edin- 


burgh invented the drop by which all criminals now suffer in Britain ; 
and, strange to say, he was the first man who was hanged on his own 
commodious gallows ! 


oe : a 


Fit e- Wo OD WANTED.—The printer of the Warren Gazette Tately 
published the following notice.—* Dry, stove-wood wanted immediately 
at this office, in payment for papers.—N. B. Dont fetch logs that the 
devil can’t split.” 


as hai, —I was walking, my purse being somewhat low, from 
ito Waterford, on my way to join the theatrical company in 
_that city, and being uncommonly thirsty, and the day exceedingly 
hot, I stopped at a little public-house by the road-side. In front of 
the house stood a very large tree, and under it was placed a rude 
bench and table. On the bench sat an elderly hearty-looking man in 
a red waistcoat and blue coat. From his appearance I supposed 
es to be a bailiff or servant of some sort to some gentleman in the 
ighbourhood. He tr me lll for a long time, id at last 

a hot ti and then asked me hace far I was going. Ne ot ising used 
to disguise what I was, or who I was, I frankly told him I wasa player 
‘going to join the Waterford company. The old man seemed much 
pleased at this information, shook me heartily by the hand, and in- 
sisted on my going home to his house, which he said was but a short 


-* 
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distance. Being thus pressed and little inclined to walk much fur- 
ther that day, at least during the heat, I accepted his invitation, 
and proceeded towards his domicile. I fully expected to arrive at 
some cottage or farm-house at the most: judge my surprise then when 
we arrived at the porter’s lodge of a fine park, with an elegant mo- 
dern building, the residence of its owner. My guide pulled the bell. 
Well, thought I to myself, he is I suppose then the porter, or perhaps — 
a gamekeeper. I was mistaken. A servant in livery made his ap- 
pearance, opened the gate, and shewed those marks of respect only 
paid to a superior. My Cicerone walked very fast, and continued to” 

chat in the most familiar manner possible, on every subject, till — 
we arrived at the mansion. A liveried servant conducted us into ee 
very handsome lofty room, most superbly furnished: many elegant 
oil-paintings decorated theroom. Ata table sat a lady reading, and 

at another table, near a window opening upon a beautiful lawn, sat 

a young lady intent upon drawing. On our entrance they both rose 

and received us with an air of well-bred women, combined with a ¥ 
hearty welcome, which shewed how much they loved my kind in- | 
viter. Refreshments were soon ordered in abundance.. I wanted bail 
little inducement to pay my respects to them—and never felt ‘myself ' 4 
more at home. The ladies had retired, and my host, with a bottle 
of excellent claret upon the table, became still more animated. He 
listened apparently with the greatest pleasure to a number of heal 

trical stories which I related: I may perhaps be allowed to say I have 
a pretty good stock, and have the credit of telling them in tolerable _ 
style. I shall not attempt to tell all that passed: it must suffice that — 
we retired as sometimes happeneth to all his Majesty’s lieges. I 
the morning I partook, in company with my host and family, of | 
real Irish breakfast ; after which we at his request withdrew into 2 . 
private room, when, addressing me in the kindest manner, he said he be 
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‘supposed I was not overloaded with cash, and throwing down at 
least a hundred guineas, he pressed me to take as many as I pleased. 
Having refused this munificent offer in the most positive terms, he then 
declared that if I informed him when my benefit took place, he would 
at all events be there, and support me to the utmost of his abilities. 
(He faithfully kept his promise.) I expressed my admiration and 
astonishment at his generosity, when stepping up to me, while ani- 
mation and pleasure beamed in every feature of his countenance, the 
old man seized my hand, and giving it a hearty shake bade me be 
seated. He then said, ‘“ It is now many years ago that one day as 
I was seated under the same tree, in front of the public-house on the 
Waterford road, I saw a man with his wife and little boy trudging 
along the road, ‘They seated themselves on the same bench you sat 
upon yesterday. I fell into conversation with him—invited him and 
his wife home—treated him as you have been treated this day—and 
in the morning, after much pressing, the man took twenty guineas of 
me, and pursued his journey to Waterford. A few years since, as 
I was sitting at the window where my daughter sat when you first 
saw her, I observed a strange equipage drive up the avenue—from 
which a strange gentleman alighted, and was introduced tome. ¢ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘ I am come to pay you a debt of gratitude, and to return you 
thanks for the kindness and liberality you shewed me many years 
ago.’ I could not recal his person or the circumstances to my mind, 
till he mentioned the old tree and other details. He then presented 
me with the money I had lent, and poured forth his admiration of my 
conduct in terms I cannot repeat ; and informed me of his unparal- 
leled success, Need I add that this man whom I once saw so poor, 
and who now stood before me as the first performer of the age, was 
Edmund Kean.”—Tuzsris, 
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Hrit Bripcr.—There is a narrow pass between the mountains in — 
the neighbourhood of Bendearg, in the Highlands of Scotland, which 
at alittle distance has the appearance of an immense artificial bridge 
thrown over atremendous chasm ; but on nearer approach is seen to be 
a wall of nature’s own masonry, formed of vast and rugged bodies of 
solid rock, piled on each otheras if in the giant’s sport of architecture. 
Its sides are in some places covered with trees of a considerable size ;~ 
and the passenger who has ahead steady enough to look down, may 
see the eyrie of birds of prey beneath his feet. The path across is so 
narrow that it cannot admit of persons passing ; and indeed none 
but natives would attempt the dangerous route, though it saves a cir-_ 
euit of three miles: yet it sometimes happens that two travellers | 
meet, owing to the curve formed by the pass preventing a view across” 
from either side ; and when this is the case, one lies down while the 
other crawls over his body. One day a Highlander walking along the 
pass, when he had gained the highest part of the arch, observed ano: 
ther coming leisurely up, and being himself one of the patrician 
order, called to him to lie down. The person, however, disregarded — 
the command, and the Highlanders met on the summit. They were 
Cairn and Bendearg, of two families in enmity to each other. ‘| a 
was first at the top,”’ said Bendearg, ‘ and called out first—lie dow a 
that I may pass over in peace.” ‘* When the Grant prostrates him: 
self before the M‘Pherson,” answered the other, “ it must be with : 
sword run through his body.” ‘¢ Turn back, then,’ said Bendea: , 
s¢ and repass as you came.’ ‘ Go back yourself, if you like it,” : 
plied Grant; “I will not be the first of my name to turn before 
M‘Phersons.” They then threw their bonnets over the precipice, and 
advanced with a slow and cautious pace closer to each other—the 
were both unarmed. Stretching their limbs, like men. preparing for 
a desperate struggle, they planted their feet firmly on the ground, ‘i 

; : 
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compressed their lips, knit their brows, and fixing fierce and watchful 
eyes on each other, stood prepared for an onset. They both grappled 
at the same moment, but being of an equal strength were unable to 
shift each other’s position—standing fixed on the rock, with sup- 
pressed breath, and muscles strained to the “ top of their bent,” like 
statues carved out of the solid stone. At length M‘Pherson, sud- 
denly removing his right foot so as to give him greater purchase, 
stooped his body, and bent his enemy down with him by main 
strength, till they both leaned over the precipice, looking downward 
into the terrible abyss. The contest was as yet doubtful, for Grant 
had placed his foot firmly on an elevation at the brink, and had equal 
command.of his enemy ; but at this moment M‘Pherson sunk slowly 
and firmly on his knee, and while Grant suddenly started back, stoop- 
ing to take the supposed advantage, whirled him over his head into 
‘the gulf: M‘Pherson himself fell backwards, his body partly hanging 
over the rock: a fragment gave way beneath him, and he sunk fur- 
ther—till catching with a desperate effort at the solid stone above, 
he regained his footing. There was a pause of death-like still- 
ness, and the bold heart of M‘Pherson felt sick and faint, At length, 
as if compelled unwillingly by some mysterious feeling, he looked 
down over the precipice. Grant had caught with a death-like gripe 
by the rugged point of a rock—his enemy was almost within his 
teach. His face was turned upward, and there was in it horror and 
despair—but he uttered no word or cry. The next moment he loosed 
his hold, and his brains were dashed out before the eyes | of his here- 
ditary foe: the mangled body disappeared among the trees, and his 
Jast heavy and hollow sound arose from the bottom, M/Pherson re- 
turned home an altered man. He purchased a commission in the 
army, and fell bravely in the wars of the Peninsula. The Gaelic 
name of the place where this tragedy was acted signifies Hell Bridge. 
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Equanrmity.—Some time ago a woollen-draper resided in C 
hill, of whom it was said that he never was out of temper i 
life, and further, that it was out of the power of any one to effect it. 


A party taking their punch at Toms’ one day, the cincuntsignoe was 
named, when one of the party offered to bet a rump and dozen that he 
would not only disturb his equahimity, but put him in a downright 
passion: the bet was readily taken, and the following day was fixed 
upon to decide the wager. Having ascertained the hour that this 
** good natured man” dined, the proposer of the bet, accompanied by 
the acceptor of it, proceeded to the woollen-draper’s shop: ¢ 
inquiring for the master they were informed he was at his dinn 
- but that if the gentlemen wanted him on particular business,” | 
shopman said ‘‘ he would inform him.’ The gentleman replied “ t 
did so: it was announced to him, and forthwith the “ good-natured 
man” made his appearance with a most complaisant smile.’ The pro- 
poser of the bet addressing him by name, said he was recommende 
him to purchase some cloth, that he wished to see an assortmen 
he had not exactly determined either on colour or quantity 3 ac 
ingly several pieces were presented to his notice. One, however 
too dark, another was too light, the texture of a third was too co 
of a fourth it was too fine; at last, however, after having kep 
draper from his dinner about an hour, and having given him all 
trouble he possibly could (the tradesman’s good-nature never having 
once given way), he said he would determine upon that, pointing to 
piece. ‘* How much, Sir,” asked the draper, “ would you li 
take?’ «* Why, Sir,” replied the purchaser, looking at the di 
steadfastly, «I only want a shilling’s worth!” The draper, still 
smile on his countenance, and with all the sang froid imag 
put his hand in his pocket, pulled out a shilling, placed it 0: 
cloth, and with his scissors cut a piece the exact size of the shilling, i 
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pt 8 in a piece of paper, presented it to the gentleman, took his 
ney, and smiling, thanked him! The gentlemen, no longer able 
contain themselves, expressed their surprise, informed the ‘* good- 
ured man’ of their motives for having thus acted, and invited him 
dine with them the next day, and having promised so to do, they 
wished him good day, and left his shop wrapt in astonishment. 

ay ag gn, 
- Lave Ducuxss or Groucrster.—About the year 1730 Mr. Ed- 
Ee inisole (afterwards Siz Edward, knight of the bath), Tetumned 


famous statesman, had snaiaad him to quae a “brilliant figure ; 
80 very engaging was he found by the ladies that he had no other 
ation in pit than that oh “* the handsome Arataeeats: eh 


t nes power to make him Soa the toi and all the beauties 
English court. Her name was Clement; her father was at 


per annum, on which he sbidayie a large family. This 
oman had been bound apprentice to Mrs. Rennie, and was 
0 oyed i in the usual duties of such a situation, which she discharged 
the old lady used to say) honestly and soberly. _ Her. ‘parents, 

ver, from ‘their extreme poverty, could supply her but very 
gly with clothes, ormoney. Mr. Walpole rh ah her wants, 
L had the address to make her little presents in a way not to alarm 
vigilance of her mistress, who exacted the strictest morality from 
© young persons under her care. Miss Clement was beautiful as 
an angel, with good, though uncultivated, parts. Mrs, Rennie liad 
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begun to suspect that a connexion was forming which would not be 
to the honour of her apprentice. She apprised Mr. Clement o her 
suspicions, who immediately came up to town to carry her out of the — 
vortex of temptation. The good old man met his daughter with — 
tears : he told her his suspicions ; and that he should carry her home, 
where by living with sobriety and prudence she might chance to be 
married to some decent tradesman. The girl in appearance acqui- 
esced ; but whilst her father and mistress were ‘conversing in a litt 
dark parlour behind the shop, the object of their cares slipped 
and without hat or cloak ran directly through Pall-Mall to Sir 
ward’s house, at the top of it, where, the porter knowing her, she 
admitted though his master was absent. She went into the parlo 
where the table was covered for dinner, and impatiently waited 
return. The moment came; Sir Edward entered, and was he ard 
exclaim with great joy, “‘ Youhere!” What explanations took place 
were of course in private; but the fair fugitive sat down that da ut 
the head of his table, and never after left it. The fruits of this c 
nexion were the late Mrs. Keppel; Maria, afterwards Lady Wal e- 
grave, and subsequently Duchess of Gloucester, the second; Lady 
Dysart, the third; and Colonel Walpole, the fourth; in the birth 
whom, or soon after, the mother died. Never could fan daitsy 
that which Sir Edward cherished for the mother of his children 
was it confined to her or them only, but extended itself to her 
tions, for all of whom he some way or other provided. His or 
his loss was proportioned to his affection: he constantly declin 
overtures of marriage, and gave up his life to the education © 
children. He had often been prompted to unite himself to Miss‘ 
ment by legal ties, but the threats of his father, Sir Robert, pt 
vented his marriage, who avowed that if he married Miss Clement 
he would not only deprive him of his political interest, but exert it 
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_ againsthim. It was, however, always said by those who had oppor- 
_ tunity of knowing, that had Miss Clement survived Sir Robert, she 
_ would then have been Lady Walpole. About the year 1758 his 
eldest daughter, Laura, became the wife of the Honourable Frederick 
Keppel, brother to the Earl of Albemarle, and afterwards Bishop of 
_ Exeter. The Miss Walpoles now took a rank in society in which they 
had never before moved. ‘The sisters of the Earl of Albemarle were 
their constant companions, and introduced them to persons of quality 
_and fashion: they constantly appeared at the first routes and balls, 
“and, _in a word, were received every where but at court. The shade 
attending their birth shut them out from the drawing-room till mar- 
Tiage (as in the case of Mrs. Keppel) had covered the defect, and given 
_ them the rank of another family. No one watched their progress up- 
A wards with more anxiety than the Earl Waldegrave. This noble- 
nan (one of the proudest in the kingdom) had long cherished a 
assion for Maria. The struggle between his passion and his pride 
- Was not a short one, and having conquered his own difficulties, it 
a nner only : remained to attack the lady’s, who had no prepossession ; 
nd Lord Waldegrave, though not young, was not disagreeable. Her 
jai or amiable conduct through the whole life of her lord, added respect 
1d esteem to the warmest admiration. In 1763, about five years 
er, the small- -pox attacked his lordship, and proved fatal. His 
dy. found herself a young widow of rank and beauty. Had Lord 
OW: Idegrave possessed every advantage of youth and person, his 
death could not have been more sincerely regretted by his amiable. 
ict. At length she emerged again into the world, and love and 
admiration every where followed her. She refused many offers; 
amongst others the Duke of Portland loudly proclaimed his discon- 
_ tent at her refusal. But the daughter of Mary Clement was destined 
for royalty! The Duke of Gloucester was not to be resisted, and 
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two children, a prince and princess, were the fruits of their matriage : | 

and hence it came within the bounds of probability that the descend-. 
ants of the postmaster of Darlington might one day have swayed the 
British sceptre. r ob chia 


Pet 
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Regquiten Love—What words can be more delightful to the _ 
human ear than the unexpected effusions of generosity and affection. — 
from a beloved woman? A young gentleman, after great misfortunes, _ 
came to a lady he had long courted, and told her his circumstances’. 
were become so reduced that he actually wanted five guineas. “« Iam. ‘ 
very glad to hear it,” said she. ‘Is this your affection for me?” he x 
replied in a tone of despondency: ‘‘ why are you glad?” “ Because,” 
she answered, “‘ if you want five guineas, I can put you in possession — 
of five thousand.” vit, + ee “g 

Sueerinc in Cuurcn.—A publican in a country parish not one i 
hundred miles from Dundee, fell asleep in the church during sermon ~ 
on a fast-day lately, and dreaming, it is supposed, he was engagedin 
his usual avocation, he started up and exclaimed, to the no small . 
astonishment of the congregation, ‘ Fill the bicker, yowb——.” 


begging. Mr. White—* What is your name, and how do you get ‘§ 
your living?’ Boy—‘‘ My name is Robert Mitchell; I comes from 4 
Chatham, and I lives by killing cats, to amuse gemmen and ladies,’’. 
Mr. White— By killing cats; what doeshemean?’ Officer—‘“ He 
picks up money by giving an imitation with his voice of a dog killing an ie 
cat.” Mr. White wished to have a proof of the boy’s talents; where- 
upon he raised such a yell that it threw both the magistrates and the | 


= 
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persons in the office into a roar of laughter. The officers in waiting 
Tushed into the office, thinking that in reality a dog and cat had got 


into the room, so well was the noise imitated. Mr. White—** Who. 


taught you this accomplishment?” Boy—* I teached myself. I can 

ba like a calf, bray like a donkey, or scream like a peacock, or grunt 
like a hog, or make a noise like any other wild beast, if you will hear 
me.” Mr. White said he had quite a sufficient specimen of his 
abilities, and ordered the officers to take him to the society, who 
would probably send him to his parish. 


Rerormine a Wire.—Mynheer van der » whoin 1796 lived 
in high style on the Keizar Gragt, in Amsterdam, had a very pretty 
wife, who dressed most extravagantly, played high, gave expensive 


routs, and shewed every disposition to squander money quite as fast 


as her husband gained it. She was young, handsome, vain, and 
au and completely. the slave of fashion. Her husband had not 
the politeness to allow himself to be ruined by her unfeeling folly 
and dissipation; he complained of her conduct to her parents 
and nearest relations, whose advice was of no mare use than his 
own. “Next he had recourse to a respectable minister of the Luthe- 
ran church, who might as well have preached to the dead. It was in 
vain to deny her money, for no tradesman would refuse to credit the 
elegant, the fascinating wife of the rich Van der - Involved ag 
the young lady was in the vortex of fashioriable dissipation, she had 
Rot yet ruined her health and reputation ; and her husband, by the 


udvice of his friend M—k—r, determined to send her for six months to 


. Verbatering Huisen, or House for the Reformation of Manners, such 
is is to be found in most of the towns in Holland. With the utmost 
ecresy he laid before the municipal authorities the most complete 
roofs of her wasteful extravagance and incorrigible levity ; added to 
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which, she had recently attached herself to gaming with French 
officers of rank, who lay under an imputation of being remarkably — 
expert in levying contributions. She was already in debt upwards of — 
thirty thousand florins to tradesmen, although her husband allowed — 
her to take from his cashier a stipulated sum every month, which _ 
was more than competent to meet the current expenses of his 
household; while to meet a loss which occurred in play, her finest 
jewels were deposited in the hands of a greedy money-lender, who 
accommodated the necessitous, upon unexceptionable security being 
previously left in his custody. Her husband was full twenty years 
older than his volatile wife, of whom he was rationally fond, and at 
whose reformation he aimed before she should be carried too far away — 
by the stream of fashionable dissipation. Against his will she had % 
agreed to make one of a party of ladies who were invited toa grand X 
ball and supper at the house of a woman of rank and faded character. 
Her husband at breakfast told her she must change her course of life 
or her extravagance would make him a bankrupt, and her la 
beggars. She began her usual playful way of answer, saying, “ She. 
certainly had been a little too thoughtless, and would soon commence t 
a thorough reformation.” ‘ You must begin to-day,” said her hus- 
band, “and as a proof of your sincerity I entreat you to drop the 
company of , and to spend the evening at home this day witl 
me and your children.” ‘‘ Quite impossible, my dear sir,’ said the 
giddy wife, in reply: ‘‘ I have given my word, and cannot break it 
‘«‘ Then,” said her husband, “if you go out this day dressed to me x 
that party, remember for the next six months these doors will be 
barred against your return: are you still resolved to go?” “ Yes,” 
said the indignant lady, “if they were to be for ever barred against 
me!” Without either anger or malice, Mynheer van der —— told 
her ‘ not to deceive herself, for as certain as that was her deter ss | 
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nation so sure would she find his foretelling verified.” She told him, 
“ Tf nothing else had power to induce her to go, it would be his me- 
naces.”” With this they parted—the husband to prepare the peniten- 
tiary chamber for his giddy young wife, and the latter to eclipse every 
“Tival at the ball that evening. To afford her a last chance of avoid- 
ing an ignominy which it pained him to inflict, he went once more to 
try to wean her from her imprudent courses, and proposed. to set off 
that even for Zutphen, where her mother dwelt; but he found her 
sullen, and busied with milliners and dress- catsleanns and all the para- 
phanalia of splendid attire. At the appointed hour the coach drove 
to the door, and the beautiful woman (full-dressed, or rather un- 
dressed) tripped gaily down stairs, and stepping lightly into the 
coach, told the driver to stop at , on the Keizer Gragt. It was 
then dark, and she was a little surprised to find the coach had passed 
one of the city gates: the sound of aclock awoke her as from a 
dream. She pulled the check- -string, but the driver kept on: she then 
called out, when some one behind the coach told her in a suppressed 
voice that “she was a prisoner, and must be still!” The shock was 
severe; she trembled every limb, and was near fainting with terror 
and alarm, when the coach entered the gates of a Verbatering Huisen, 
where she was doomed to take up her residence. The matron of the 
“house, a grave, severe, yet well-bred person, opened the door, and 
calling the lady by her name, requested her to alight. «« Where am 1? 
I beseech you to tell me, and why I am brought here?” ** You: will 
be informed of every thing, madam, if you will please to walk in 
doors.” ‘ Where is my husband?” said she, in wild afright ; 8 


ae sure 
he will not let me be murdered ?” ‘It was your husband who drove 
you hither, madam; he is now upon the coach-box,” This intelli- 
gence was conclusive : all her assurance forsook her ; she submitted to 
be conducted into the house, and sat pale, mute, and trembling, her 
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face and dress exhibiting the most striking contrast. The husband, 
deeply affected, first spoke, He told her ‘“ that he had no other 
means to save her from ruin, and he trusted the remedy would be 
effectual; and when she quitted that retreat she would be worthy of 
his esteem.”’ She then essayed by the humblest protestations, by 
tears and entreaties, to be permitted to return, and vowed “that never 
more whilst she lived would she offend him. ‘Save me (said she) — 
the mortification of this punishment, and my future conduct shall 
prove the sincerity of my reformation.” Not to let her off too soon, 
she was shown her destined apartment and dress, the rules of the — 
house, and the order for her confinement, during six months! She 
was completely overpowered with terror, and fell senseless on the 
floor. When she recovered she found her husband chafing her tem- 
ples, and expressing the utmost anxiety for her safety. ‘ I have 
been unworthy of your affection,” said the fair penitent, ‘but spare 
me this ignominious fate ; take me back to your home, and never _ 
more shall you have cause to reproach me.’ Her husband, who loved — 
her with unabated affection, notwithstanding all her levity, at last re- r 
lented, and the same coach drove her back to her home; where not | 
oné of the domestics (a trusty man-servant excepted) had the least _ 
suspicion of what had occurred. As soon as her husband led her to_ 
her apartment she dropt on her knees, and implored his pardon; told 
him the extent of all her debts, begged him to take her to Zutphen for ¥ 
a few weeks, and promised so to reduce her expenditure as to make 
good the sums she had so inconsiderately thrown away. Allowing for 
the excessive terror she felt, when, instead of being diiven to oo 
rout she was proceeding round the ramparts outside the city gates, _ 
which she could not wholly overcome, she spent the happiest even- 
ing of her life with her husband ; and from that day abandoned her 
former career of dissipated folly, and. became all that her husband 
wished, a good wife and an affectionate mother, i 
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¢ Curious Witt.—A young man, a gunsmith, in the neighbourhood 
of Chichester, some years ago went into a wood to try a new gun, 
which burst, and wounded him so severely as to cause his death 
before the accident was discovered. He had, however, sufficient 
strength and presence of mind to crawl, wounded as he was, toa tree, 
on which he wrote his will, bequeathing the property he had to a 
young woman, to whom he was betrothed, and whom he was to have 
married in a few days, in these words: “I leave my house to Mary.” 
This was considered a good will, and the young woman inherited the 
property. 

Apvice.—Would a man wish to offend his friends? let him give 
them advice. Would a lover know the surest method by which to 
lose his mistress? let him give her advice. Would a courtier terminate 
his sovereign’s partiality? let him offer advice, In short, are we 
desirous to be universally hated, avoided, and despised, the means are 
always in our power; we have but to advise, and the consequences 
are infallible. The friendship of two young ladies, though apparently 
founded on the rock of eternal attachment, terminated in the following 
manner: ‘‘ My dearest girl, I do not think your figure well suited for 
dancing, and, as a sincere friend of your's, I advise you to refrain from 
it in future.” The other, delighted as you may well suppose with 
such a mark of friendship, replied “ I feel very much obliged to my 
sweet friend for her advice ; and as this fresh proof of her friendship 
demands some return, I would recommend her to relinquish her sing- 
ing, as some of her upper notes resemble the melodious squeaking of 
the feline race.” The advice of neither was followed ; the one con- 
tinued to sing and the other to dance, and they never met but as 
bitter and implacable enemies. 
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Literary Contest.—Doctor Gillies, the historian of Greece, and 
Mr. Porson used now and then to meet. The consequence was cer- 
tain to be a literary contest. Porson was much the deeper scholar of 
the two. Dr. Gillies was one day speaking to him of the Greek tra- _ 
gedies, and of Pindar’s odes. ‘“‘ We know nothing,” said Dr. Gil- — 
lies, emphatically, “ of the Greek metres.” Porson answered, “ If, 
Doctor, you will put your observation in the singular number, I b 
lieve it will be very accurate.” 


Garricx.—When Garrick was in France he made a short excur- 
sion fcom the capital with the celebrated Parisian performer Preville. © 
They were on horseback, and Preville took a fancy to act the part of 
a drunken cavalier. Garrick applauded the imitation, but told him he 
wanted one thing, which was essential to complete the picture—he 
did not make his legs drunk. ‘ Hold, my friend,” said he, “and I 
will shew you an English Blood, who, after having dined at a tavern, 
and swallowed three or four bottles of port, mounts his horse in a 
summer evening to go to his box in the country.” He immediately 
proceeded to exhibit all the gradations of intoxication. He called ; 
to his servant that the sun and the fields were turning round him 5 
whipped and spurred his horse until the animal reared, and wheeled 
in every direction ; at length he lost his whip, his feet seemed inca- 
pable of resting in the stirrups, the bridle dropt from his hand, and he 
appeared to have lost the use of all his faculties. Finally, he fell from 
his horse in such a death-like manner that Preville gave an involun- 
-tary cry ofhorror, and his terror greatly increased when he found that 
his friend made no answer to his questions. After wiping the dust 
from his face he asked again, with the emotion and anxiety of friend- 
ship, whether he was hurt. Garrick, whose eyes were close, h : 
opened one of them, hiccupped, and with the most natural tone of 


* 
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intoxication, called for another glass. Preville was astonished ; and 
'when Garrick started up, and resumed his usual demeanor, the 
| French actor exclaimed—“ My friend, allow the scholar to embrace 
his master, and thank him for the valuable lesson he has given him,” 


Sir Watrer Scorr.—As Sir Walter Scott was riding some time 
ago with a friend, in the neighbourhood of Abbotsford, he came to 
a field-gate, which an Irish beggar who happened to be near hastened 
to open for him. Sir Walter was desirous of rewarding this civility 
by the present of 6d. but found that he had not so small a coin in 
his purse. ‘ Here, my good fellow,” said the baronet, “here is 1s, 
for you; but mind you owe me 6d.” ‘ God bless your honour,” ex- 
claimed Pat, ‘“‘ may your honour live till I pay you !” 


Suntimst Ipra.—The following beautiful and highly sublime idea 
is to be found in an Arabic manuscript:—‘‘ I came to the place of my 
‘birth and cried, ‘ The friends of my youth, where are they ? and an 
echo answered, ‘ Where are they?” 

Wan.—Voltaire thus expresses himself on the subject of war:— 

“‘ A hundred thousand mad animals, whose heads are covered with 
hats, advance to kill, or to be killed, by the like number of their fel- 
low mortals covered with turbans. By this strange procedure they 
want, at best, to decide whether a tract of land to which none of 
them lays any claim, shall belong to a certain man whom they call 
Sultan, or to another whom they call Czar, neither of whom ever 
saw, or will see, the spot so furiously contended for; and very few of 
those creatures, who thus mutually butcher each other, ever beheld 
the animal for whom they cut each other’s throats! From time imme- 
morial this has been the way of mankind almost over all the earth. 
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Was an excess of madness is this! and. how deservedly might a s Z 
perior Being crush to atoms this earthly ball, the bloody nest of 


such ridiculous murderers !” 


AN Taian? s Be tikes the Tucalreet Debtor’s Court, a 
few months ago, a person named William Charles Empson came up 
to be heard on his petition. His schedule contained a statement that. 
appeared to astonish the Court, It was—‘* I attribute my insolvency 
to an error of judgment of the late Lord Chancellor Eldon.” In an- 
swer to the inquiries of the Court respecting this extraordinary states 

ment, the insolvent entered into a long detail of the particulars of a 
claim he had on the estate of a bankrupt, which had been the subject: 
of a Chancery suit; and Lord Eldon, after much consideration, 
having still some doubts, directed an issue to the Court of King’s 
Bench, where he obtained a verdict ; but the estate being entirely 
exhausted, he never received any benefit, and having his costs to pay, 
was utterly ruined by the cause he had gained. The insolvent was 
declared entitled to his discharge, but was ordered to amend his 
schedule, that the imputation it contained against Lord Eldon’s judg- 
ment might not remain on record. = a A 
* 

Lonp Extenzoroven.—During the Chief Justiceship of the late 
Lord Ellenborough there was a horse-cause, to which a certain Privy 
Counsellor was a party, and who, as of right, took his seat upon the 
bench at the hearing, and there (while his adversary’s counsel told 
his tale) ventured a whisper of remark to the Chief Justice. “ if 
you again address me, Sir W , I shall give you in custody of the 
Marshal.” It was a settler for Ne and, as it turned out, of a 
cause ; for he lost it, and most justly too. 
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Tue Letrer C.—Curious coincidences respecting the letter C, as 
connected with the late Princess Charlotte :—Her mother’s name was 
Caroline, her own name was Charlotte 3 that of her consort Cobourg ; 
she was married at Carlton-house > hertown residence was at Camel- 
ford-house, the late owner of which, Lord Camelford, was untimely 
killed in a duel ; her country residence, Claremont, not long ago the 
property of Lord Clive, who ended his days by suicide; she died in 
Childbed, the name of her accoucheur being Croft. 


& 


THINK AGAIN, 
“I’ve seen your verses,” Smatter cries, 
** And duller stuff I never read !” 
“‘ Are you quite sure,” the bard replies, 
“‘ No fault was in my reader's head ?” 


Martnorovea-Srreer.—A few weeks ago a boy was brought in 
custody to this office, before Mr. Conant, the sitting magistrate, 
charged on suspicion of having stolen some carpenter’s tools, which 
‘were found in his possession the night before by a watchman who had 
stopped him in the street. He said his name was Samuel Province, 
and that he wasin the 15th year of his existence. The carpenter’s tools 
seemed of little or no value, and he accounted for the possession of 
them by saying that he found them on one of the seats jn a recess on 
Westminster-bridge, where he stopped to rest with a load of rats that 
he was taking home.—‘* A load of what?” said Mr. Conant.—« A 
small load of rats, sir,” replied the prisoner.—‘* What ! dead rats?” 
said the magistrate. ‘* What were you going todo with them ?’— 
“¢ Oh no, sir,” said the prisoner, ‘“‘ not dead rats, but two or three 
dozen of live rats, that I was taking home.”—« Why,” *said Plank, 
the chief officer, looking at the prisoner sharply, ‘ you are the chap 


K 
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who kills rats for a wager against the dog Billy.’ ’—The prisoner 
said he was the same.—Plank now explained a little of the history af, 
this extraordinary animal, who had actually killed 100 rats in le 


than five minutes, beating for a wager the celebrated dog ** Billy, 


at the Westminster-pit, by several rats ; but what is still more ex-— 


traordinary, he kills them in the same manner that a dog does, going 
on all fours, and seizing the rat in his mouth, when he seldom fails in 
one bite to separate the head clean off from the body.—The prisoner 
nodded assent to every thing Plank had stated, as much as to say 
‘* you are right, sir.”—A_ parish.constable who happened to be pre- 
sent also stated that the prisoner had been from his childhood a rat- 
killer. He is employed in slaughter-houses, granaries, stables, gen- 
tlemen’s houses, &c. to expel those vermin, which seem to have an 
instinctive horror of his approach or presence ; for any warehouse or 
other place that he makes his appearance in, let it have been swarmed 
ever so much with rats before, there is not one to be seen or heard 
there for several days after his visit, supposing even he does not 
catch one of them: they seem to be aware of his approach by the 
smell, or some other means; for the moment he sets his foot in a 
granary, or slaughter-house, all the rats are heard squeaking and 
scampering in all directions: he catches all his rats alive, and the 
instant he gets a sight of one, he pounces on it like a cat, and seizes 
it, sometimes inhis hand, but most frequently in hismouth. He thinks 
nothing of thrusting his arm as far as it can go into arat-hole, and pulling’ 
out the occupants one by one from their beds, and it is by his exertions 
chiefly that all the live rats are supplied for sport about town.—The 
prisoner listened with a very evident degree of pride and satisfaction 
to this history of his exploits—Mr. Conant asked the prisoner if bint 
self and the dog ‘ Billy” lived together. He replied, No; for 
«« Billy” lived at the pit in Westminster, and he himself lived in St 


{ 
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Giles’s:— Mr. Conant said it was very well they did not live together, 
for if they had, from the account given to-day of his rat-killing 
powers, it was very likely that much rivalship and jealousy would 
prevail between them.—As there was no claimant for the carpenter’s 
tools found on the prisoner, and they seemed so valueless, being quite 
‘worn out, he was discharged. 


A Grammaricat Pupit,—A country schoolmaster in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cuckney, ‘the other day, after giving one of his pupils a 
sound drubbing for speaking bad grammar, sent him to the other end of 
the room to inform another boy that he wished to’ speak to him, and 
at the same ‘ime promising to repeut the dose if he spoke to him ungram- 
maticaliy : the youngster being quite satisfied with what he had got, 
determined to be exact, and thus addressed his fellow-pupil: ‘‘ There 
is a common substantive, of the masculine gender, singular number, nomi- 
native case, and in an angry mood, that sits perched upon the eminence 
at the other end of the room, wishes to articulate a few sentences to 
you in the present tense.” 


Inroxicatton.—The laws against intoxication are enforced with } 
ereat rigour in Sweden. Whoever is seen drunk is fined, for the first 
offence, three dollars; for the second, six; for the third and fourth, a 
still larger sum,—and is also deprived of the right of voting at elections, 
and of being appointed a representative. He is, besides, publicly 
exposed in the parish church on the following Sunday. If the same 
individual is found committing the like offence a fifth time, he is shut 
up in a house of correction, and condemned to six months’ hard 
labour; and if he is again guilty, to a twelvemonth’s punishment of a 
similar description. If the offence has been committed in public, such 
as at a fair, at an auction, &c. the fine is doubled ; and if the offender 
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has made his appearance in a church, the punishment is still more | 
severe. Whoever is convicted of having induced another to intoxicate — 
himself, is fined three dollars, which sum is doubled if the drunken 
person is a minor. An ecclesiastic who falls into this offence oa | 


his benefice ; if it is a layman who occupies any considerable post, 
his functions are suspended, and perhaps he is dismissed. Drunken- 
ness is never admitted as an excuse for any crime; and whoever dies | 
while drunk, is buried ignominiously, and deprived of the prayers of | 
the church. It is forbidden to give, and more explicitly to sell, any | 
spirituous liquor to students, workmen, servants, apprentices, and . 
private soldiers. Whoever is observed drunk in the streets, or making ! 
a noise ina tavern, is sure to be taken to prison, and detained until | 
sober, without, however, being on that account exempted from the | 
fines. Half of these fines goes to the informers (who are generally — 
police officers), the other half to the poor. If the delinquent has no | 
money he is kept in prison until some one pays for him, or until he 
has worked out his enlargement, Twice a year these ordinances ate 
read aloud from the pulpit by the clergy; aud every tavern-keeper is 
bound, under the penalty of a heavy-fine, to have a copy of them hung 
up in the principal rooms of his house. 


‘Tur Sarg Srpr.—During the riots of 1780, most persons in London, 
in order to save their houses from being burnt or pulled down, wrote 
on their doors, “« No Popery!’? Old Grimaldi, to ore S mistakes’ 
wrote on his, “ No Religion !”’ bg Ret: ; i toate. 

Hor Jornrs rrom Twetve TILL Four.—A joke was— playa off 
jately upon an old member of Lloyd’s Coffee-house, which was in- 
tended to break him of a very unmannerly practice. The “individual 
generally arrives about twelve o'clock, and takes his stand before one 


at 
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of the fires, warming his back, which post he invariably occupies 
antil four o'clock. A wag wrote on a slip of paper, “* Hot joints’ 
from twelve till four,’ and attached the notice to one of the hind but- 
tons. The gentleman on leaving the room to go home was rendered 
the object of general laughter, the joke being enjoyed most by those 
who have often experienced the chilling effects of this human fire- 


epee . 
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ecrrr ror A Rovt.—Take all the ladies and gentlemen you can 
i... and put them into a room with a slow fire. Stew them -well. 

e ready twelve packs of cards, a pianoforte, a handfut of prints 
‘or drawings, and put them in from time to time. As the mixture 
thickens, sweeten with politesse, and season with wit, if you have any, 
if not, flattery will do, and is very cheap. When all have stewed well 
for an hour, add some ices, jellies, cakes, lemonade, and wines; the 
| e of these ingredients you put in the more substantial will your 
“rout be. Fill your room quite full, and let the scum run off ! 


coe THE DEBT PAID. : ; 
To John I owed great obligations & 
But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation: _ se 


o> - Sure John and I are more than quit. : a £3 


CS ee Up binmse « 

/Swure-Prstou.— —A provincial paper says that a gentleman in De- 

ay ented what he calls a snuff-pistol: it has two barrels, 

hands being ies lied t the nose, and touching a spring underneath with 

b e forefinger, both nostrils are instantly filled, and a sufficient quan- 
yup the head to last the whole day. 
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Sin Water Scort’s Parritcy Pan.—In the Museum at Abbots- 
ford there is'‘a.small Roman patera, or goblet, in shewing which Sir 
Walter Scott tells the following story :—‘‘ I purchased this (says he) 
at anobleman’s roup near by, at the enormous sum of twenty-five 
guineas. I would have got it for twenty-pence if an antiquary who. 
knew its value had not been there and opposed me. However, I 
was almost consoled for the bitter price it cost by the amusement I_ 
derived from an old woman, who-had evidently come from a distance 
to purchase some trifling culinary articles, and who had no taste for 
the antique. At every successive guinea which we bade for the patera 
this good old lady’s mouth grew wider and wider with unsophisticated 
astonishment, until at last I heard her mutter to herself, in a tone 
which I shall never forget—‘ Five-an-twenty guineas! If the parritch 
hg gangs at that, what the kail pan gang for!” . 


A Tattor.—A short time back, among the disorderlies at one oil 
‘the police offices, was a wretched woe-begone animal, whose offence 
was that he had been found dead drunk in the mews, his nether ex- 
tremities extended on the pavement, his body and pericranium re- 
- clining on a dung-heap.—* Who are you, fellow ?” exclaimed the 
functionary of the day. ‘‘ John Smith, and please your lordship.” 
«‘ But what are yon?” rejoined the Justice. ‘‘ Only a tailor, please 
your worship.” — A tailor, fellow! but which are you, a flint ora 
dung ?”’—** Both, as it would seem, please your Reverence !’’—-The 
quaintness of this reply was enough ; the Justice smiled, the auditory 
erinned, and the ninth part of a man escaped without further Ranating a 


4 


in consequence. fat ped 
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Weexty Nrewspaper.—When the late Mr. John Newbery, of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, projected the publication of a weekly newspaper, iy 
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in 1758, now seventy years ago, to be called The Universal Chronicle, 
he employed the celebrated Dr. Johnson to furnish a short essay on 
such subjects of a general or temporary kind as might suit the taste of 
newspaper readers, and distinguish the new paper from its contempo- 
yaries. The reason assigned for printing this essay is not only ex- 
tremely curious to the caterers of public news of the present day, but 
ig a remarkable fact in the history of newspapers. The printer 
stated that the occurrences of the week were not sufficient to fill its columns. 
Those who now publish weekly newspapers find it not only difficult, 
but impossible, to insert half the articles which have entertained other 
‘readers during the intervals of publication, and which, from the com- 
mon impulses of domestic or public curiosity, their readers think they 
have a right to expect. It is also worth mentioning that the essays 
written for the purpose of filling a vacant column in the above men- 
tioned paper, by Dr. Johnson, were afterwards collected into a vo- 
tume, and form the well-known work called The Idler. 


Ansrraction.—A. certain professor (not a hundred miles fro 
Aberdeen) is not more remarkable for his writings on political eco- 
nomy than for his frequent total unconsciousness of what passes before 
him, His absence of mind is indeed so great that his excellent spouse 
once wagered she would accost him in the street, inquire after the | 
health of herself and family, and that he would not recognise her. 
This actually was the fact. This erudite lunarian was taking a. soli- 
tary walk by the banks of the canal in the neighbourhood of the city. 

‘Immersed in cogitations far above this dirty planet, he marched 
into the canal, and had advanced within a yard of the centre, where 
he must inevitably have been drowned, when an honest woman wash- 

ing clothes behind him, bawled out, ‘‘ Come oot, come oot, fule 
body, or ye’ll be droon’t.” These warning sounds invading the tym~- 
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panum of the professional ear, had the effect of making him turn right 
about, when he forthwith came to dryland. The good woman natu 
rally concluding him to be an idiot, reconnoitred the bewildered sage 
with an air of great sympathy and superiority, saying, “ Puir body ! 
atweel, they hae muckle to answer for that lets ye gang yere Jane.” | 


74 


if : 
A HOME ARGUMENT, ws * 
By one decisive argument 
Giles gain’d his lovely Kate’s consent ut 


To fix the bridal day. Pe 
‘© Why in such haste, dear Giles, to wed? oi) 
I shall not change my mind,” she said: *_ 

** But then,”’ says he, ‘‘ J may.” te i 


‘s SincuLar Escapr.—An attorney, named Bob Moore, who was an 

- eccentric genius, had a place in the King’s Bench Office, Dublin, ands 
was a great favourite of the late Lord Clonmel, chief justice. Robin 
one day came into court, when a fellow, who had formerly been his 
servant, and had been convicted of a burglary, was brought up to 
receive sentence of death, wrote him a note, begging hard for the 
liberty of saying one word to his honour. Bob came to the Dock, 
and after swearing at the fellow for not taking former advice, told him 
he had but one chance to save his life, and that. was by exactly 
observing himself, and doing precisely as he did, at these Jast 
moments. The fellow promised he would. Robin retired to his usual j 
seat under the bench, his face being towards the prisoner, with — 
whom he determined to keep up a telegraphic correspondence in physiog-— 
nomy. In a few minutes Lord Clonmel entered in his sable robes, to 
pass the awful sentence upon the convicts. The clerk of the crow1 
recapitulated to them severally the grounds of their ak ; 
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put the usual question, ‘‘ What have you to say why judgment of 
death, and execution thereon, should not be pr -onounced against you?” 
When this question was put to Bob’s protegé he made the signal of a 
most hideous prin, which the fellow repeated with such effect and 
gesticulation as to astonish the judge. The question was repeated to 
him. Bob grinned still more hideously, and the prisoner was not 
behind hand in improving upon the signal.‘ God bless me!’ said 
Lord Clonmel, ‘‘ what can be the matter with that wretched man? 
Put the question to him again.” The question was repeated, and 
Moore, ata third grin, banished every semblance of humanity from his 
countenance, and seemed to turn his head inside out. His pupil im 
the dock was faithful to his example, and terminated a grimace which 
would have terrified a tiger with a loud fit of hysteric laughter. 
« Good God!” said the noble judge, ‘‘ is the wretched man deranged 
im his intellects?” ‘‘ Yes, my lord,” said Moore, stepping up on his 
seat, and addressing the judge; “‘ the poor young man has been 
deranged these seven years to my certain knowledge. He was servant 
to me so long ago, and has been tw ice in a mad-house since that 
time.” <‘ Oh,” said Lord Clonmel, ‘ if that is the case, he is an unfit 
person for the severity of the law. Let the wretched man stand by, 
and do you, jailor, take care of him until he is otherwise disposed of,” 
By the advice of Moore the fellow was consigned to the keeper of a } 
mad-house, who was his intimate acquaintance, and enlarged anges a 
few weeks, at the request of his old master. 


™ 


Srncunar Wiit.—Peter Isaac Thelluson was a native of Geneva. 
He settled as a. merchant in London, where he acquired by his in- 
dustry an enormous fortune. He died at his seat at Plastow, Kent, 
“1st July, 1797, leaving three sons and three daughters. To his 
wife and children so left about 100,000/. His large estates in York- 


4 
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shire and the residue of hisfortune, amounting to upwards of 500,0001. 
he left to trustees to accumulate, and be laid out in the purchase of 
estates in England, till the male children of his sons and grandsons are 
dead. This distant period may extend to 120 years, in which case _ 
the property will then amount to one hundred and forty millions ; an a 
if there should be no lineal descendant, this astonishing propeyyad 
to go to the use of the country, to the benefit of the sinking fund, under 
the direction of Parliament. This extraordinary will was disputed by — 
his surviving family, but it was affirmed by a solemn degree of Chan- 
cery; though afterwards an Act was passed, by the means of Chan- — 
cellor Rosslyn, to prevent the recurrence of so extravagant a desire 
of private accumulation. a 
& 


- Newspaprrr Rerorrs.—When the ambitious potentate of Russia 
Pacoanda to make war upon the Turks, and had taken Oxakoff 
a beginning, Mr. Pitt thought it necessary to interfere, for the pur- 


pose of saving the Mussulman empire. In this he was completely 


the minister going one morning to the King’s levee, was eneountere 
on the stairs “wr a ee: ie app embroidered, whe; Aninkigg 


Mr. Pitt, how is it to be—are we 48 have peace or war rv? The. mix 
nister smiled, and replied instantly, ‘‘ Really, my lord, I cannot says 
I have not seen the newspapers this morning.” 


A PRUDENT CHOICE. Ie 
When Loveless married Lady Jenny, 
Whose beauty was the ready penny, 
I chose her, said he, like old plate, 
Not for the fashion, but the weight... 
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* Pwraxcrpatron—About sixteen years ago the writer of this article 
was conversing with a Roman Catholic who farmed a few acres of 
land, and was not well satisfied with the general state of affairs ; 
‘*but,” said he, ‘“‘ things won’t be so bad when we are mancipated.”’ 
“ What, Barney,” said I, ‘‘ are youa politician—do you understand 
the question of emancipation?’ ‘ Understand it!” said Barney, 
* do you think I am a goose—who is it that doesn’t understand it?” 
« Well, and what do you mean by emancipation?” ‘‘ Mane by it— 
why, what every body else manes by it, to be sure ; but tell me what 
you mane by it yourself, and then in troth Pll tell you what J think 
of it.” “ Well, Barney, if you were emancipated your son Paddy 
might propose himself as a candidate to represent the county in Par- 
—, might be- 


liament ; and your son Peter, whois now clerk to 
come Lord Chancellor; and your son Jack, the sailor, might be High 
‘Admiral of the British Navy ; and”’—“ Balderdash and babbles !” 
said Barney—“ Who would make my gossoons mimbers of Parlia- 
ment, and edmirals, and the likes of that? no, that’s not mancipatiun 
atall.’ ‘ Well, Barney, now let me have your meaning of the term.” 
“ Do you know,” said he, “8S. K. of Dublin?” ‘* Very well,” said 
I; “he is your landlord and mine.” ‘ And do you know who lives 
in that big house at the top of yon hill?” ‘‘ Yes, ’tisthe Rev. L, the 
rector of the parish.” ‘‘ In troth itis. Now that same S. K. do you 
see, that never entered a plough in my land, and never set a rig of 
praties in it in all his life, makes me give him thirty shi'lings an acre 
for it; and that same L. charges me thirteen-pence an acre for it be- 
sides: and if I won’t give it to him, his proctor comes and takes 
away the tinth stook from my field of oats and whate, as if he sowed 
and raped it himself. Now if I was mancipated, d’ye mind, I 
-woudn’t give S. K. arap farding for my own land, which [ labour 
myself; and as tothe Ractor as you call him, instead of giving him 


The word and occurs 35,543 times. 
aru el, 
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oats, whate, or money, I’d give him (if h’d ax any) he kick in the 
.” Thus it appears that the idea annexed by Bamey to emanci- 
pation is the non-payment of rent and tithes. Hp 2 


7% 
Minute Carcuration.—<A display at one view of the number of 
books, chapters, verses, words, and letters, contained in the. Hnghel 


translation of the Old and New Testaments :— wee) 

OLD TESTAMENT. NEW TESTAMENT. | 
Number of books...... 39}. Number of books......0. 939 
—-. — chapters,.. 929 |. ————-— chap ters...... » 2605 


— verses..... 23,214] — —VETSES...s000 7,597 
-———-— words...... 592,439 | ————— words... ......181,258. 
— letters......2,728,100 | ——-——— letters ..00+.838,380- 


ae village of iivghsen, where one of them had ree 
His family gathered round the ear to bid him farewell. 
his little son in his arms, and .it required actual violen 
them. When the child was taken from him, he | 
young Mr. Vowell, who had the convicts in charge, “‘ Oh, 
my heart is broken!”—then fell back on the car, and exp 
the party had reached the next town. : 


Tue Turk anp nis Puystcian.—When a rich Turk is - 
seriously ill he sends for a physician, and, however dangero 
disorder may be, a regular negociation takes place between t 
and his patient as to the price of the cure, which is of . 


in proportion to the alarm excited by the malady. 


pe 


ay : 
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‘paid, a bargain is then concluded upon the following conditions :— 
‘That half the stipulated sum be paid down immediately, and the 
remainder if the patient recovers. The physician then goes boldly to 
work, prescribing whatever he pleases. If his patient dies he has 
already secured a very handsome fee; and if he recovers, the case 


fs better. ay OF : ey 
‘ x 


~ Parrent Covetinc.—I knew a man who went courting his sweet- 
“heart the distance of three miles every evening for fourteen years, 
besides dodging her home after church on Sunday afternoons—making 
above 15,000 miles. For the first seven years he only stood and 
‘courted in the door porch—but for the remaining period he ventured 
‘(what a liberty after a septennial attachment!) to hang his hat on a 
pin in the passage and sit on the kitchen settle. The wedding was 
solemnized when Robert and Hannah were in their sear and yellow leaf. 
EYING.—A person not far from Torrington, Devon, 


oe 


-Carn-Surv 


| shaved by a certain barber every day for 21 years, 
ing to any regular settlement, the tradesman, thinking 
d up the account, carried in his bill, charging one penny 
1 day, which amounted to 31l. 9s. 2d. The gentleman, thinking 
srather exorbitant, made some scruple about payment, when the 
| tonsor proposed, if his customer thought proper, to charge by the 
cre, at the rate of Z00l.; this was readily agreed to, and on measur- 
emises, 192 square inches proved to be the content, which, 
d over 7670 times, would measure 1,472,640. inches, the 
which would be 46]. 19s. 1d. being 15], 9s. 11d, in favour 


m 


somewhat above the ordinary dimensions, has been = 
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Jacx’s Ative.—Lord Hermand, whose irritable disposition, ec- 
centricities, and facetiousness, have been so aptly pourtrayed by the 
. author of the Scrap Book in his story of ‘‘ The Man,” had the natu- 
ral propensities called into action on another occasion, when pre- 
siding ina Criminal Court in the north. A trial where life or death 
was at stake was proceeding-with that solemnity which distinguishes: 
our justiciary courts over those of our neighbours, when a wag (for 
there are some characters who must have their joke, however solemn 
the occasion) entered the Court, and set a musical snuff-box a-play- 
ing “ Jack’s Alive,” upon one of the benches. In the silence of con- 
ducting the inquiry, the music struck the ears of the audience, and 
particularly the venerable J udge, whose auricular organ was to the ; 
last most admirably acute; and a pause to the business was the 
immediate consequence. He stared for an instant at a sound so un- 
usual in a court of justice, and with a frantic demeanor exclaimed, i 
+e Macer,. what, in the name of God, is that?’ The officer on 
around him in vain to answer the inquiry, when the wag exclaimed, — 
“It’s «J ack’s Alive,’ my lord.”—* Dead or alive, put him out ee. 
moment.”—‘* We canna grup him, my lord.’—If he has | ‘gc 


got the art 
of the devil let every man assist to pee ee pee ps tha 


the Hoots of the Court, and at your sade let a man, living or 
yy. 
escape.” All was now bustle, uproar, and confusion ; but the se: 
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was equally vain as before. lis lordship, who had lived not long 
after the days of witchcraft, began to imagine that the sound was 
something more than earthly, and exclaimed, ‘‘ This is a deceptio 
auris, it is absolute delusion, necromancy, phantasmagoria,” and to 
the hour of his death never understood what occasioned the annoy- 


ance that day to the Court. ‘i 
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DINNER HARDLY EARNED. 


' Full oft does Mat with Topaz dine, 
% Eats baked meats, and drinks Greek wine ; 


ee But Topaz his own works rehearseth, 

bes" And Mat must praise what Topaz verseth ; 
oe Now, sure as priest did e’er shrive sinner, 
‘ Full hardly earneth Mat his dinner. 


7 
Par anp THE Oysters. ~An Irish paper eives the following anec- 


dote of the simplicity of a raw Pat, who had just been. transplanted 
from the interior of Dublin. Pat had been sent by lis master to the 


quay to purchase half a bushel of oysters, but was absent so long 
that. apprehensions were entertained for his safety. He returned at 
last, however, puffing under his load in the most musical style. 


_« Where the devil have you been?” exclaimed his master. ‘ “Where 
ve I been? why, where would I be but toietch the oysters!” “ And 
‘what, in the name of St. Patrick, kept you so long?” ‘Long! by 
y sow! I think I have been pretty quick, considering all things.” 
sidering what things?” ‘ Considering what things?” why, 
consid ix the gutting of the fish, to be sure!” ‘* Gutting what 
fish?” of N 4 at fish? why, blur-an-nowns, the oysters to be sure!” 
«What do you ee 7 + What do I mane? why, I mane that as I 
ys elf down forenenst the Pickled Herring, and having 
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was a resting m 
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i 
a drop to comfort me, a jontleman axed me what I’d got in the 
sack? < Oysters,’ said I. ‘ Let’s look at them,’ said he 3 and he 
opened the bag. ‘ Och! thunder and praties,’ said he, < who sowld 
you these? <It was Mick Carney,’ says I, < aboard the Powl 
Doodie smack.’ ‘ Mick Carney, the thief 0’ the world! says h ke 
what a blackguard he must be to give them to you without 2 a 
‘ And arn’t they gutted? says I. ‘ Devil 0’ one o? them,’ sa | he. 
‘Musha, then,’ says I, ‘ what will I do? « Do,’ says he, ‘I’d so ver do i 
it for you myself than have you abused ;’ and so he takes ’em in dk pi 
and guts them nate and clane, as you'll see ;” Opening at the same 
time his bag of oyster-shells, which were as empty as the head t 
bore them to the house.—If we had not this from an Irish paper 
should venture to doubt its authenticity, | 


Py 


Frercu tHe Docror!—The late lamented Dr. Baillie was allowe d 
to be the most attentive man to his patients in the profession ; but _ 


cied illness. He was called one evening to attend Lady H- :vhe 
immediately repaired to the house, and found the lady in apparen z 
good health. The doctor, however, prescribed a gentle opiate, evi- 
dently endeavouring to conceal his chagrin, and then made his x 
treat; but he had scarcely reached the bottom of the stairs wh 
Miss H—— calied from above, “Dr. Baillie, pray may mamma ea 
oysters for supper?’ ‘‘ Oh dear, yes, Miss,” was the reply, ‘ shells 
and all, if she pleases.” 


the other's fighting him the next morning. The challenge was | 
cepted on condition that they should breakfast together, previous. 


“i te j 
« ’ * ; p 
‘ mL ony, 
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Pe going to the field, at the house of the challenged. When the chal- 
le nger arrived the next morning, according to appointment, he found 
| every preparation for breakfast, and his friend, his wife, and children, 
all ready to receive him. Their repast being over, and the family 
hdrawn, without any hint of the fatal purpose having transpired, 
| the challenger asked the other ifhe was ready to attend. ‘* No, sir,” 
| replied he, “not till we are more upon a par: that amiable woman 
/and those six innocent children, who just now breakfasted with us, 
depend solely upon my life for their subsistence ; and till you can 
‘stake something equal, in my estimation, to the welfare of seven per- 
‘sons dearer to me than the apple of my eye, I cannot think we are 
equally matched.’’—‘“ We are not, indeed !’’ replied the other, giving 


§; 


him his hand ; and they became firmer friends than ever. 
7: os . 
- Wirry Avo.ocy.—A physician calling one day on a gentleman 
“who had been severely afflicted with the gout, found to his surprise 
the disease was gone, and tke patient rejoicing in his recovery over a 
bottle of wine. ‘ Come along,” exclaimed the valetudinarian, “ you 

are just in time to taste this bottle of Madeira; it is the first of a 
“pipe that has just been broached.” “ Ah!” replied the doctor, ‘* these 
pipes of Madeira will never do; they are the cause of all your suf- 
fering.” ‘* Well, then,” rejoined the gay incurable, ‘‘ fill up your 
glass, for now that we have found out the cause, the sooner we get rid 
of it the better.” 


‘Mancu or Inretrect.—A very few days ago a poor little chim- 
ney-sweeper, begrimed with soot and his teeth as white as dominoes, 
went Snttleleemannith?s shop in the New-road, and asked the price o¢ 
a dozen bullets for duelling pistols. ‘‘ Eight-pence,” replied the 
shop-keeper. ‘‘ But what do you want with duelling bullets?” « Oh!” 

L 
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. rejoined. thes ‘little grinning ¢ black imp, “1 oly want ad i 
“just to practise with!” handing, as he spoke, as! ‘ 

keeper who gave him the dozen bullets. He was about . 


the four-pence in change, when Blackey said, «“T do 


burdened with halfpence in my, pocket; so give me 
dozen bullets! 1". This,is positively a fact. — b ss 
ae ; PS, 

No Mepicrne ror Love. EA, certain sas vesatied: on a 
in great trouble, about her daughter. | ‘‘ What ails her Ere 
doctor. <‘‘ Alas, doctor! I cannot tell; bus she has lost her & 
her looks, her stomach: her strength consumes every day 


“hy 


fear she cannot live.” ‘ Why do you not. marry her?” | 

_ doctor! that we would fain do, and have offered her as a 
as she could ever expect; but she will not hear of marrying.” 
there no other, do you think, that she would be content to 
fi Ah, doctor! that-is it that troubles us; for there i isa vost, 
man we doubt not she loves that ae father and Tcan never ¢ 
to.” » ‘ Why, look you, madam,” replies the. doctor, gravely . (b 
among all his books.in his closet,) ‘ then the case is this: your da agl 
ter. would marry one man, and you would have her 5 another : ae in 
all my books I find no remedy for such a disease as this !” 


yeh WAY OF THE WORLD. 
| Determined before-hand, we gravely p pret tend 
To ask the opinion and thoughts of a friend ; 
_ Should his differ from ours on any pretence, 
We pity his want both of judgment and sense; — 
Bo _ Butif he falls into, and flatters our plan, _ ns 
Why really we think him a sensible man. _ 


——- 
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‘Cwarce.—At one of the’ Feeent! assizes the following 

to the jury by a learned Judge, who is cele~_ 

“his attention on different subjects at the same 

on of the tone of Liston’s voice in some of his 


tea ng, that is, a black mare. This is a capital charge, 
n—which affects—(That man hammering below must stop)— 
—a—gentlemen—(I can’t go on—I can’t hear myself speak. 
I say, make way there, for Mr. ) You must take 
lemen, that in—a—deciding on this case, your conclusions 
—drawn om the evidence that—(Those dogs below ought 
o be kept quiet)—the prisoner at the bar is the person who 
, really, Mr. Under Sheriff)—was guilty of the offence he is 
urged with. You have it in evidence that, onthe night of the 14th, 
‘prisoner was seen on the premises of the prosecutor, and—(This 
urt is insufferably a the next morning he was found ten 

les off —(Pull down t 
like a great fool)—in possession of the black horse—mare, I mean, 
Thus you see it is a case of recent possession, which, if you believe 
the witnesses, leaves very little doubt of what your duty should be— 
(Mr. Under Sheriff, I'll fine you if they let any more into that gallery + 
i is too full alrea y:) : ») aa 


oe An at Lancaster, a short time ago. A parish officer 

from the: | ae of Middleton took a lunatic to the Asylum, 

_ pursuant to a 1 order signed by two magistrates. As the man was 

- respectably connected, a gig was hired for the purpose, and he was 
° - > 


hat window there; don’t stand laughing at me, _ 


th ee 
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ye per a that it was merely an excursion of pleasure! on 8 
was going. In the course of the journey, however, something 
to arouse the suspicions of the lunatic with re re 
destination ; but he said nothing on the Neca 
and seemed to enjoy his jaunt. ‘When they arriv 
was too late in the evening to proceed to the Asylum 
their quarters for the night at aninn. Very early in we 
lunatic got up, and searched the pockets of the officer, wher 
the magistrate’s order for his own detention, which of cow 
completely into the secret. With that cunning which mac 
unfrequently display, he made the best of his way to the Asyh 
one of the keepers, and told him that he had gota — ; 
at Lancaster, whom he should bring up in the co 


Kath 
Bey Ruin 


se of th 

adding, “ He’s a very queer fellow, and has got very odd ways. 
imstance, I should not wonder if he was to say I was the m 
and that he was bringing me; but you must take care of him, and 
believe a word he says.” The keeper of course promised compliance 
and the lunatic walked back to the inn, where he found the overs 
still fast asleep. He awoke him, and they sat down to breakfast 

together. ‘* You’re a very lazy fellow to be lying in bed all day. IT 
have had a good long walk this morning.” ‘ Indeed,” said 2 
overseer, “‘ T should like to have a walk myself after breakfast: | 
perhaps you will go with me.” The lunatic assented; and after — 
breakfast they set out, the overseer leading the way towards the 
Asylum, intending to deliver his charge; but it never occurred to 
him to examine whether his order was safe. When they got within 
sight of the Asylum, the lunatic exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fine house this 
is!” ‘* Yes,” said the overseer, ‘‘ I should like to see the inside 
it.” <“« So should T,” observed the Ninatic. “Well,” said. the other 
“I dare say that they will Jet us Jookthrough however, I'll ask 


. 
| 
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‘They went to the door; the overseer rang the bell; and the keeper, 
wh hom the lunatic had previously seen, made his appearance with two 
or three assistants. The overseer then began to fumble in his pock ets 
for the order, when the lunatic produced it and gave it to the keepe r, 
saying, “ This is the man I spoke to you about; you will take care of 
him, shave his head, and put a straight waistcoat upon him.” The 
‘men immediately laid hands upon the poor overseer, who vétlberatb 
loudly that the other was the madman, and he the keeper; but as this 
‘only seemed to confirm the story previously told by the lunatic, it did 
not at all tend to procure his liberation. He was taken away, and 
became so very obstreperous, that a strait waistcoat a speedily put 
ap nie, and his head was shaved secundum artum. ’ Meanwhile the 
} un: natic walked deliberately back to the inn, paid the reckoning, and 
8 ot out on his j journey homeward. The good people were, of course, 
: 10t a little surprised on finding the wrong man return: they were 
afraid that the lunatic in a fit of frenzy had murdered the overseer ; 
and they asked him with great trepidation what he had done with 
 — 2 © Done with him,” said the madman, “ why I left him at 
Lancaster Asylum raving mad ;’’ which, indeed, was not very far 
from truth ; for the wits of the poor overseer were well nigh overset by _ 
his unexpected detention and subsequent treatment: further inquiry ‘ 
was forthwith made, and it was ascertained that the man was actually 
in the Asylum. A magistrate’s order was procured for his liberation ; 
and he returned home with a handkerchief tied round his head, in liew 
of the covering which nature had bestowed upon it. 
gr lage 3 Pie 
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‘Eventne Lecrurzs.—The churchwardens of a certain parish in a 
neighbouring city, having called more than once on a tradesman for 
his subscription towards the evening lectures at the church, asked him 
_ why he declined paying? ‘ Because (said he) my wife reads me a 
ae every evening gratuitously.” 


* 


Burxs,—The celebrate eon ei 
Pi by the House t° seh enforce e th 


powerful in talent, all that is amiable in Bits) all that tis brill nt 
beauty, and then turn my eyes to the criminal at the bar, 2 min 
convulsed with horror, and I sicken at the sight.” Theo 
placed his hands on the table before him, and dropped h 
them, as if overwhelmed with the dreadful c 
coming out of Westminster Hall, after this splendi 
could not find his carriage, and Lord Yarborough’s havin 
up, the peer offered to take him home. The ebulli 


delicacy of appealing to one who was Measlasveny to pron 
ment in the case, he proceeded to re-urge the arguments of his spe 
on his noble auditor, concluding with the eager i inquiry, “ Do you not. 
think this man a great criminal?” Lord Yarborough, whose correct- 
ness of intellect was known to all who had the opportunity of knowing — 
him, immediately answered,—‘“ Burke, all I can say at present. ism 
that either you or sp deserve to be hanged; but I cannot now 
tell which of the two.” Fy. cst RS . 
oJ ' ate 
THE AFFIRMATIVE, oes A 
When Celia was ask’d if to church she would go,» ~ es é 
The fair one replied to me, “‘ No, Richard, no.” 
At her meaning I ventur’d a pretty good ele cabbies ig 
For from grammar I learn’d No and No stood for Yes!” . 


* 
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| Scanpan.—“ There are people,” continued the Corporal, « who 
’t even breathe without slandering aneighkour. ‘ You judge too 
rely,” repli d my aunt Prady ; “no one is slandered who does 
not deserve it.” _ may be,” retorted the Corporal, ‘‘ but [have 
heard very ie ings said of you.” The face of my aunt kindled 
‘with anger : “« Me!” she exclaimed—me ! slight things of me/—what 
scan any body say of me?” “They say,” answered the Corporal, 
gravely, a ireliag his words to keep her in suspense, ‘‘ that you 
are no better than you ought to be.” Fury flashed from the eyes of 
omy aunt. «© Who ure the wretches?” ‘1 hope they slander no one 
who d s not deserve it,’ remarked the Corporal, jeeringly, as he left 
thetoom. The ipelines of my aunt may be well conceived, She was 
jured. True, she had her foibles. She was peevish and 
she was rigidly moral and virtuous. The purest ice was 
aste ; the Pope himself could not boast more piety. Con- 
orrectness of her own conduct, she was wounded at 


eras 
- Currax.—One morning, at an inn in the south of Ireland, a gen- Ps 
An travelling upon mercantile business came running down stairs 
’ ‘minutes before the appearance of the stage-coach, in which he 
‘taken a seat for Dublin. Seeing an ugly little fellow leaniny 
vainst the door-post, with dirty face and shabby clothes, he hailed 
and ordered him to brush his coat. The operation pro- 
er slowly, the impatient traveller cursed the lazy valet for 
‘idle a ve r-nothing dog, and threatened him with corporal pu- 

ment on the spot, if he did not make haste and finish his job well 

or ey ; : 
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the fellow prished the coat Bea then sy scaendlie 
and was rewarded with sixpence, which he receiv l with a loy 
The gentleman went into the bar and paid his bill _just as the ex] ¢ 
vehicle reached the door. Upon getting inside guess his a oe 

ment to find his friend, the-q quondam waiter, seate ed snugly i os 
corner, with all the look of a person well used to comfort. fter. 
two or three hurried glances, to be sure that his eyes did not le 

ceive him, he commenced a confused apology for his blunder, 
- demning his own rashness and stupidity ; but he was epecdiapring 
Bc oul the other exclaiming, ff Oh, never = mak 


fay name, sir, is John Philpott Gains pray what is you 2 
other was thunderstruck by the idea of ‘nick an introdu 
drollery of Curran soon overcame his deciieis c and t 


beheld the distant spires of Dublin glitter in the I ht 
sul, r ae 


' Wig . 


Dr. Jounson.—At the period “ our great literary Col 
has been justly termed, was engaged in the compile: 
tionary, which he perfected without any other aid say 
iit mind, peotie of the French Institute we 


Historical Memoirs of Champagne, by ‘ Bougier.” 
favourite narrative with many old romance writers, LY tl 
tale itself cannot boast a moral tendency, yet the feelings < 
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y interested throughout the relation of it, that it | 
mission into several poems. i 
The Lord de Concey, Vassal to the Count de Chaispisaand was one © 
the handsomest and most accomplished men of the age in which he 
lived ; and if any palliation can be offered for the crime of inconstancy, 
the lady of Lord du Fayel might plead it as an excuse. Wedded to a 
re inhumanity of disposition and depravity of heart precluded | 
‘possibility either of esteem or tenderness, she could not help 
knowledging the superiority of her lover, and heard of his intention _ + 
companying the king and the Count de Champagne to the war aT 
ly Land, with unsubdued regret and fearful apprehens 0 : 
r of departure at length arrived. The lady, in taking leave of 
rer, presented him with some rings, some diamonds, and a string © 
oven of her own hair intermixed with silk, and buttons of 
9 cover ies helmet, which was the fashionable dress. for 


amy aria ; yet for this ahah of temerity he lost hig * 
7s wound was instantly pronounced mortal, and the 
een life and eternity were employed by the ardent 
the object of his tenderness to the severity of his 
ris esquire to embalm his heart, convey it to his ~ 
ent her at the same time with the last sentiments of 
nV cherished her image amidst the pangs of death. — 
ed domestic, faithful to the trust reposed in him by his lord, — 
to fulfil his dying request, and as soon as the heart was properly 
d to France with the melancholy relic, and concealed 
hbouring wood, nearly contiguous to Du Fayel’s 
ent of watching a favourable moment for delivering 
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up his ] Pie: charge. The jealous husband, suspicious of al 
near his dwelling, unfortunately encountered the faithful squire, 
perceiving by the embarrassed manner in which he ae 
inquiries some extraordinary circumstance had occasioned his < 
threatened immediately to destroy his existence, unless he tes aa ‘¢ 
full disclosure of it. Terrified at the prospect of being deprived 
life, and having no arms to defend himself against his adversary 
frankly disclosed the nature of his embassy, and delivered the heart 
and letter into his hands, Elated with pleasure, and inspired W 
rage, the inhuman Du Fayel ordered the cook into his presence, c 
manded him to mince to atoms the devoted heart, and ee it w. dl 
gravy to his lady’s palate. Unsuspicious of the inhumanity of the 
design, and peculiarly pleased with the cook’s excellence in his a 
Lady du Fayel completely dined upon the dish which her sanguine 
husband carefully recommended. As soon as the repast was en 
Du Fayel enquired if the ragout was to her taste? ama upon. bei 
answered “‘ that it was excellent!” he replied,‘ Ik or su wou 
Jike it, and therefore had it dressed; for know, ma ” continu 
the inhuman monster, “ that you see devoured the hed ay Lord F 
Concy.” Incapable of believing so striking an instance of 
she at first refused to give it any credit, but the sight of 
diamonds, ard the hair, too soon convinced her of the fa 
Shuddering with horror at the cruel recital, and urged 
of detestation and despair, she thus replied: “ It is 
T loved that heart, because it merited my regard, for never cou f 
one like it; and since I have eaten so noble a meal, and my im 
is the tei of so precious a heart, I will take care that ne 
inferior worth shall ever be mixed with it!” Grief and in 
then choked her utterance. She retired to her char ber on 
door within side, refused to admit either food or consolation 
expired on the fourth day after her entrance.” 


~~ 
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AF arse Ararm.—aA few days ago the inhabitants of one of the 
principal cities in the west end of England were filled wil conjectate 
and consternation at the following notice, painted in large capitals on 
the front of a house recently fitted up and repaired :—‘‘ Mrs. M ; 
from London, deals in all sorts of Ladies.” All was consternation. 
Inquiry was instantly set on foot as to-what this Mrs. M. might be? 
oy could tell ; she was a stranger from London about to esta- 
ish a new concern. Great anxiety prevailed as to this equivocal 
proclamation of the new establishment. For two whole days all was 
ise and consultation. On the third morning, behold, the mystery 
nravelled. The house-painter, who had, it seems, been suddenly 
aye a severe fit of the gout, returned to finish his work, 
in ten minutes concluded it by adding-~“ and gentlemen’s wearing 


yarel.?? 

1aps.—There is now living in a village near Brighton a man 
) has been three times married; each of his wive’s names were the 
same; he has had three children by each, and each lived with him 
ae scer He was a widower between each marriage three years, 
children living, the third by each wife, and whose birth- 
ys al ithin three days of each other ; his last wife has been dead 

| a he expects to be married again in three months. 
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att Dr. Crarxe.—For the purposes of health and tranquillity 
2 hac Jatterly retired to Trumpington, where he appears to have lived z 
he bosom of his family in great affection and philosophical simpli- ; 
«‘ No bipeds,” said he, ‘‘ ever lived more happily than we. I 
itting in a room six feet square, with a notable housewife, 
spa wii no brats, and a tame squirrel, in the midst of which this 


tells how I chirp.” On another occasion he says, ‘‘ I do assure 
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you we have long lived to see the absurdity of keeping what is called — 
an * establishment 2° we have neither carriage, cart, horse,’ ass, nor 
mule; and if I were ten times richer I would live as I now do, i in a 
coetilater bex, close packed up with my wife and children, — We 
never visit, consume only wine of our own making, and breed nothing _ 
but rabbits and children.” = - 


sie 
ad? 


A TRUE sTORY.—F rom an American paper. 
On the plain of New Jersey, one hot summer's day, a 
Two Englishmen, snug in a stage-coach, were vap "ring ; TRE. Pe. 
A Yankee, who happened to travel that way, Se 


Took a seat alongside, and sat wond’ring and gaping, = 
Chock-full of importance (like every true Briton, 
Who knows British stars far out-shine our poor Luna), 
These cockneys found nothing their optics could hit on, ages: 
But what was insipid or miserably puny. Gye gf 
Compared with the English, our horses were colts, rigs | 
Our oxen were goats, and a sheep but a lamb ; 
And the people! (poor blockbeads) such pitiful dolts ! 
Mere Hottentot children, contrasted with them ! 
Just then, a black cloud in the west was ascending ; Be. 
The lightning flash’d frequent, with horrible glare; i - 
When near and more near, a fierce tempest portending, 
.The thunder rebellowed along the rent air. a 
An oak by the way side, Jove’s bolt made a dash on, 
With a peal that knock’d horses and cockneys all flat ; 
“ There, hang you!” cries Jonathan, quite in a passion, 
“Have you got better thunder in England than that ?”? 


oo 
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oo: Brinsley Shouides, , was candidate for the representation ee a 

Cornish borough, he told his father, if he succeeded, he should place a 
label on his forehead, with these words << to let,” and side with the 
party that made the best offer. ‘‘ Right, Tom,” said the father, “« but 


don’t forget to add the word ‘ unruRNISHED.’” 


He 

‘ Tremptinc Opportunity.—A few years previous to the French 
evolution a young lady, an orphan, of the age of seventeen, who 
was very | rich, was married to. a young man without fortune. They 
lived i in the most perfect happiness; and it was with the utmost 
nishment that their neighbours and friends heard of their in- 
nding by mutual agreement to take advantage of the new law of 
rcé; but their surprise was still greater when, two or three days 
ry , they saw them married to each other again. ‘The reason was 
; the young lady’s guardians had only consented to the first union 


imate 
1 condition that the lady’s whole fortune should be secured to her ; 


a the husband could not engage in any beneficial use of the 
pital. ia be marriage was dissolved by the revolutionary law of di- 
ce, and the lady, being made mistress of her fortune, by being of 


va 


> she proved her liberality and gratitude by making her husband 
us ter of her whole property. 


in the aa for se ipeoe tk ; and by his methodical Bd 
ed to uniform nat he gradually amassed a large fortune. 
For a long series of years the proprietor of every inn he frequented. 
Devon and ornwall knew the day and the very. hour he would ar- 
A short t time before he died, a gentleman on a journey in Corn- 
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wall stopped at a small inn at Port Tsaac, to dine. The waiter ites 
sented him with a bill of fare, which he did not approve of; but ob- 
serving a fine duck roasting, ‘‘ PN have that,” said the traveller. 
«© Youcannot, sir,’ said the landlord ; “itis for Mr. Scott, of Exeter.” 
«« T know Mr. Scott very well,” rejoined the gentleman ; ‘*‘ he is not in 
your house.” ‘* True, sir,’’ said the landlord; ‘‘ but sex months. ago; 
when he was here last, he ordered a duck to be ready for him this day, pre- 
cisely at two o’clock:’? and to the astonishment of the traveller he saw | 
the old gentleman on his Rosinante jogging into the inn-yard about 
five minutes before the appointed time. Lie 
noo 

Mepirations on AN Orp Coat.—I hate a new coat. It is a 
a troublesome stranger that sticks to you most impertinently” 


wherever you go, embarrasses all your motions, and thoroughly 
confounds your self-possession. A man with a new coat is eis 
é : Z i pee, Se / 

home even in his own house; abroad he is uneasy ; he oad 
sit, stand, nor go, like a reasonable mortal. All men of sense hate 
pe A d "SER. ce 

new coats, but a fool rejoiceth in a new coat. Without looking at 


his person you can tell if he has one. New coat is written on his 
face. It hangs like a label out of his gaping mouth. There is” er 


t 
de 


odious harmony between his glossy garment and his smooth and sense 
less phiz; a disgusting keeping in the portrait. Of all vile exhibi- 


tions defend me from a fool in a new blue coat with brass buttons! * * 
An old coat is favourable to retirement and study. “When your coat” 
is old you feel no tendency to flaunting abroad or to dissipation. 
Buffon, they tell us, used to sit down to write in his dress wig, and 
Hayda to compose in a new coat and ruffles, I cannot conceive hi v 

they could manage it. I could no more write an article in a ner ; 
coat than ina strait waistcoat. Were I to attempt it, my very g ood 
friends, the public, would be severe sufferers. A nappy those by 
the way just strikes me. You may tell by the manner of an author 


> 
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how he is usually dressed when composing. I am convinced | Sir 

Valter Scott writes in an old coat. Lord Byron wrote without any 
Boat at all. Barry Cornwall in an elegant morning gown and red 
slippers. Geoffrey Crayon in the ordinary dress of a gentleman, 
neither new nor old. Cobbett in a coat very often turned. Moore 
in a handsome brown frock and nankin trowsers. Croly in full dress. 


Leigh Hunt in a fashionable night-gown, of a fantastic pattern, and 


somewhat shabby. Wordsworth in a frieze jacket and leather gaiters, 
he late Mr. Shelley wrote in a dreadnought. Coleridge in a careless 
ress, half lay, half clerical. Hazlitt in an old surtout that was 
er brushed. Gifford wrote in a fine pepper and salt ; and 
fustian jacket. Your old coat is a gentle moralist ; it recals your 
d from external pomps and vanities, and bids you lock within. No 
ever thinks of drawing the eyes of the ladies in an old coat: their 
tery is not likely to turn his head as long as his coat remains un- 
us. friend asked me to go with him last night to the opera ; I 

my old coat, and stayed at home, to write for the benefit of 


y Reorer— «© Weel, Sandy,” said a neighbour the other day to a 
e “boy in the south of Fife, whose mother had been seriously | 


“Tae Counr pe Mirapeav anv nis Vatet.—The Count de Mira- 
beau, brother of the celebrated orator, one morning called his valet 

bo «< You are faithful,” said he, ‘ you are zealous; in short, I 
satisfied with your services ; but I give you your dismissal.” ‘* On 
Lan ?” naturally inquired the valet. ‘‘ Notwithstanding our 


fo "Sigs 


y woes is oor mither to- ee pra 5, eae I dinna a 
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agreement, you get drunk on the same days as I do,” said Mirabeau. 
« It is not my fault,” replied the valet ; ‘you get drunk every day.” — 
The Count found nothing to reply to she judicious argument, anit ae i 
kept his Valet de Chambre. 


- Earvine Sataps.—A lad who had lately gone to service, having 
had salad served up to dinner every day fora week, ran away; and 
when asked how he had left his place, he replied, “‘ They made me 
yeat grass i’th summer, and I wur afraid they’d mak me yeat ra 
i’th’ winter ; and I could no stond that, so I wur off.” eat 


coi | 
Marcu or InteLritect.—At Guildhall, a few days since, a aor 
of the name of Peacock presented himself before the magistrates, when 
the following dialogue took place:—‘ Magistrate ; Well, what do 
¥ 
you want?—Labourer; Work.— Magistrate: Work? then go and 
look for it—Labourer; I came here for it.—Magistrate ; It is ‘not | 
our business to find work for you, therefore begone.—Labourer : Yous 
’ A ects 
wont? then I'll go and employ Counsel !’ - 


i or some time a most violent ante when his friend, Dr. ‘Geach, per- 4 
sisted in recommending ass’s milk as a certain cure. The bard, 
ps . bie aie at length quieted him by sending the fol- 


“Sa 
ae 
** And, Doctor, do you really think Af, 
, ‘That ass’s milk I ought to drink? ' aie 
”T would quite remove my cough, you say, eget 
And drive my old complaints away. ee 
It cured yourself—I grant it true ; " ee 
. But then—’twas mother’s milk to you.” — “agg ery 


Ae 


¥ 
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- Dorne Business nv Scortanp.—Itis not as in England, where, 
when an article is offered for sale, it is immediately purchased, or at 
once rejected as being too dear, but here there is a long haggling and 
cheapening of every article successively offered. The relation of my 
transactions with a man, will serve to shew the general mode of doing 
_business.—He bids me call again, which I do several times without 
doing any thing. He wishes to he the Jast I do with, but all cannot 
‘be last, and ail have wished to be so. After a few days I get him to 
proceed to business : he objects to the price of the article I offer—he. 
will not buy—I try to induce him, but do not offer to make any reduc- 
tion. Says he, ‘‘ You are over dear, sir; I can buy the same enges 
n per cent. lower : if ye like to tak off ten per cent. Vl tak some 0’ 
ese.” Ttell him that a reduction in price is quite out of the question, 
a put my sample of the article aside ; but the Scotchman wants it— 
« Weel, sir, it’s a terrible price, but as IT am oot o’t at present, Pu 
st tak a little till I can be supplied cheaper, but ye maun tak aff five 
er + cent.” «* But, sir,” said I, ‘‘ would you not think me an uncon- 
a “scionable knave to ask ten or even five per cent. more than I intended 
‘to take?” He laughs at me—‘‘ Hoot, hoot, man, do ye expec to get 
‘what ye ask? Gude Lord, an’ I was able to get half what I ask, I 
would soon be rich. Come, come, I'll gie ye within twa ana half of 
four ain price, and gude faith, man, ye’ll be weel paid.” I tel 
at ; never make any reduction from the price I first Cepaoe, and t] 


’ a J 
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‘ 12 k ithe article ; but really I think you are over keen.” bir ch for 
_ buying and sellirg: then comes the settlement. “ Hoo ranckie, dis- 
count do you tak aff, sir?’ ‘* Discount! you cannot expect it; the 
_ account has been standing atwelvemonth.” ‘‘ Indeed, but I do expec 
, pecouit—-pay: siller without discount! na, na, sir, that’s nae the way 
M 
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here, ye maun deduct five per cent.” I tell him Asis IT allow no 
discount: ‘‘ Weel, sir, then I'll gie ye nae money.” Rather than 
go without a settlement, I at last agree to take off two and a half per 
cent. from the amount, which is accordingly deducted. “I have tent, | 
shillings doon against ye for short measure, and fifteen shillings for : 
damages.” ‘‘ Indeed these are heavy deductions ; but if you. Aa that | 
you shall lose to that amount, I suppose I must allow it.” “ Oh, 
aye, sir, its a’ right; eight shillings and four- pence for pack 
sheet, and thirteen shillings for Ben iee and postage.” These last | 
items astonish me: ‘* What, sir,’ says I, ‘* are we to pay all the t | 
charges in your business?” But if I do not allow these to be taken o 

he will not pay his account; so I acquiesce, resolving witha nye 
that since these unfair deductions are made at settlement, it would be- 7 
quite fair to charge an additional price to cover the extortion. I now 
congratulate myself on having concluded my business with the man, . 
but am disappointed. ‘‘ Hae ye a stawmpe?” asks he. “ A stamp! _ 

for what?” ‘ Just to draw ye a bill,” replies he: ‘* A bill i y good ij 
sir; T took off two and a half per cent. on the faith of being paid in | 
cash.” But he tells me it is the custom of the place to pay in bills, * 
and sits down and draws me a bill at three months after date, payable a 
at his own shop. ‘ And what can Ido with this?’ <‘ Oh, ye may i 


soy the 


k it to Sir et goty and he’ll discoont it vor Mikes paying 7 ‘a 


ee bill on London at forty-five days.” ‘ So, sir, siete allowi 


y t welve 1 months’ credit, and two and a half per cent. discount, and” 
exoreiant charges which you have no claim on us to pay, I must be 
content with a bill which we are not to cash for four months and a hi he 
“© Weel a weel, its a’ right ; and noo, sir,” one he, $ ‘on you are gang 


to your inn, I'll gang wi ye and tak a glass o’ wine.” ae 4 
pirate, 52) aes 
" sigan? ° | 
4 aM | 
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A Gexrrovs Prayer.—For several years after Quin’s retirement 
from the stage he annually performed Falstaff for the benefit of his old 
friend Ryan ; but having once written a letter from Bath to his brother 
comedian, which he concluded by saying ‘* he could not play for him 
any more,” Ryan returned for answer that he hoped his old friend was 
not disobliged, and if he was not, he also hoped he would perform for 
him, for if he did not, his benefit would not be worth five pounds. ‘To 
this Quin returned the following laconic epistle : ‘* I would play for 
he if I could; but, by G—, I will not whistle for any man. As to 
your ur benefit, I have bequeathed youa thousan¢ pounds in my will, and 
you ‘want money, you may have it now, which will save my executors 

he trou ble of paying it—Jamzs Quin.” 


oS Exmoutn.—At Portsmouth, several years ago, this gallant 
Officer was sitting alone at dinner, when his servant announced to him 
lat an Indiaman had struck upon the beach, and was in imminent 
danger of going to pieces. Sir Edward hastened to the shore, and 
found the intelligence correct; and the surf running so high that 
“no boat dared to venture to board the vessel. Sir Edward, addressing 
. himself to the crowd upon the beach, asked if any of them had heart 

“enough to swim off with him to the ship. A young man ste 
‘ ‘orward to answer the challenge ; and two lines having been procure Be 
Sir Edward and the stranger each took one, gained the vessel, and — . 
. after safely landing all on board, were the last to return on shore a 
Ste pping upon land, the gallant Admiral, addressing his. com: de ig 
_ danger, exclaimed, “‘ Give me your hand, you're a fine fellow—who are 
“hyde you must sail with me in future.” The young man Hephed 
: ee he was the mate of a collier, and that he should hesitate to quit 

asituation so comfortable for the chance of doubtful promotion. — Sir 
ia Apaward overcame his scruples; and this singular introduction added to 
~ the heroes of the British Navy an officer unrivalled in heroic exploits. 
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tions to avoid being imposed upon by taking a bad one: “ You shalb — | 
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Henry 1V.—The mayor of a town in Burgundy hearing that this 
prince was to pass that way, and thinking himself to be a great orator, 
determined to display his abilities on this occasion. When the prince — 
approached, the burghers were put under arms ; whilst the mayor, . 
the head of the corporation, pulling out a long piece of parchment, — 
began to harangue as follows :—“ Of all the towns that have the ho-— 
nour of being within the compass of your most serene highness’s go- — 
vernment, the very least would be overjoyed to make you sensible) 
that none has so great a zeal for your service, or affection for” your 
person, as ours. ‘We very well know that the certain way of pleasing 
the greatest warrior of the present age is to receive him with the thu - . 
derings of numerous artillery ; but for us, alas! it is impossible a | 
fire one cannon, for eighteen reasons. The first is, that there ne : 


was any such thing as a cannon in this place since it was built. The 
second ” ~« Hold, hold,” said the king ; ‘‘I am so well satin 
fied with your first reason that I shall excuse all the rest.” ass 


Lorp Cronmet.—The late Lord Clonmel, who never thought of 
demanding more than a shilling for an affidavit, used to be well satis- _ 
fied, provided it was a good one. In his time the Birmingham shil- 
lings were current, and he used the following extraordinary precau-) — 


true answer make to such questions as shall be demanded of you touch: _ 
ing this affidavit, so help you God! Is this @ good shilling? Are — 
contents of this affidavit trae?’ Is this your name and hand- Bt aire 


Pe 
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Sexi Wittram STtannore ann THE Bucxs.—This gentleman coming 
out of Drury-lane playhouse with a lady under his arm, was met. by — : 
a couple of bucks, who took some liberties, not very acceptable to 


the lady or her protector. Sir William, whose courage was equal to — 
8 a, 
Ne ee . 
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his gallantry, immediately called upon the gentlemen to answer for their 
misconduct. One of the heroes stepped forward and said, “ Sir, the 
lady, = eal artificial colour on her cheeks, we looked upon her as fair 
game.” Sir William’s reply and his subsequent conduct did honour 
to his prowess and plain sincerity. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “I may. 
have mistaken the roses on the lady’s cheeks for the ornaments of pure 
and simple nature ; I shall be happy if by your means I shall be cured 
of my illusion. But I swear by God you shall never evade me until 
I shall have fully proved the truth or fallacy of your assertion. Re- 
tire: with me,” continued Sir William, ‘‘ to the Rose Tavern; there 
s experiment shall be made.” To the Rose Tavern they repaired : 
d and hot water were called for, and applied with a napkin, 
an with soap and pomatum. Obstinate nature prevailed ; the 
es did not fade, but bloomed more in the operation. The bucks 
vere convinced ; they begged pardon for their transgressions, and 
ished to depart in peace. ‘‘ Not so,” said Sir Wilham: “‘ you have 
been satisfied, and so will I. The lady has undergone the ordeal, and — 
‘she has come from it pure and unpolluted. My part I have yet to 
act: you must on your knees ask the lady’s pardon.” They did so. 
** Now, gentlemen,” said Sir William, ‘ do not blush at your past 
conduct ; the liberty you took was not only justifiable, but even pro- 
‘per, if at your own risk you ran the perilof the proof. If I had 
proved her a pict, the most odious and: perfidious of all impostors, 


se [ should, in the language of Othello, ‘ Have whistled her off, and let — ® r 


her down the wind, a prey to fortune’? but as she is pure from that 
, w—-sh contagion, I insist on your supping and drinking a bottle of 
_ Burgundy with the offended innocent and her protector.” ; 


. Quaxzn’s Visrr.—As I was sitting the other day in my study, 1 
_ was informed that a young man desired to speak with me. The door 
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oa on in stalked a tall Ka very erect » which advanced with- 


shaded the lank hair and solemn dat 3 and coming lose up tome 
he drew a pocket-book from his pocket with much care and accuracy 


and taking thence a letter, ‘‘ Friend,” quoth he, ‘is thy n me 
W—1?’ “It is, sir,” replied I. “Then to thee is my message.)” 
He went on: ‘‘ Ebenezer, of the city of London, merchant, wish 
thee health, and willed me to deliver into thine hand this pay 
which.containeth his mind to thee: fare thee well.”? Upon wh: ; 
gave me a letter, and turning his back, walked slowly away wit 
more ceremony. I desired him to stay, to sit down, and take som 
refreshment. “Thou art kind, friend,” said he; ‘1 thank the 
for thy civil offers; but I have delivered unto thee all that Ebene 
gave me in commission to deliver, and I have no farther busin 
with thee. Why should I waste thy time in discourse that may 
unprofitable? and wherefore should I eat of thy bread and drink of © 
‘thy wine, whereas it costeth thee much, and thou wilt not take mi 
money for it? I will not doit: thou entreateth me in vain. | Once 
more I bid thee farewell.” So saying, he departed. - 


Davucuter or Cottey Cipper.—It is well known that Colle 
Cibber had a daughter named Charlotte, who, like him, took to th 
stage: her bine ang life was one continued spite of ie acca H 


leviate by the productions of her esth About the bbb iv gd had 
time a widow, having been married to one meet fe a musi 


long since dead. Her habitation was a wretched thatched hovel, 


situated on the way to Islington, in the purlieus of Clerkenwell Bride- 
% : 
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River Head, where at that time 
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well, not very distant from the New 
it was usual for the scavengers to leave the cleanings of the streets, 
and the priests of Cloacina to deposit the offerings from the temples 
of that all-worshipped power. The night preceding a heavy rain had 
fallen, which rendered this extraordinary seat of the muses almost in- 
‘accessible, so that in our approach we got our white stockings enve- 
loped with mud up to the very calves, which furnished an appearance 
much in the present fashionable style of half-boots. We knocked at : 
the door (not attempting to pull the latch-string), which was opened by 
th a blue apron, indicating what else 


a tall, meagre, ragged figure, wi 
4 e might have doubted, the feminine gender ; a perfect model for the 
‘copper captain’s tattered landlady—that deplorable exhibition of the 
fair sex in the the comedy of Rule-a-Wife. She with a torpid voice 
| and hungry smile desired us to walkin. The first object that pre- 
ented itself was a dresser, clean, it must be confessed, and furnished 
ith three or four coarse delf plates, two brown platters, and under- 
neath an earthen pipkin, and a black pitcher with a snip out of it... Toa 
‘the right we perceived and bowed to the mistress of the mansion, sit- 
3 ting on a maimed chair under the mantle-piece by a fire merely suffi- 
: n mind of starving. On one hob sata monkey, which 
| by way of welcome chattered at our going in ; on the other, a tabby 
cat, of melancholy aspect ; and at our author’s feet> on the flounce of 
er dingy petticoat, reclined a dog, almost a skeleton : he raised 
his shagged head, and eagerly staring with his bleared eyes, saluted 
S) with «a snarl. ‘‘ Have done, Fidele! these are friends.’ The — 
tone of her voice was not harsh ; it had something in it humbled and 
_ disconsolate 3 a mingled effort of authority and pleasure. Poor soul ! 
e few were her visitors of that description—no wonder the creature 
hs barked! A magpie perched on the top ring of her chair, not an un- 
d on her lap was placed a mutilated pair of - 
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bellows—the pipe was gone—an advantage in their present ic 
they served as asuccedaneum for a writing-desk, on which Ia di Pe 


down and ait upon business. The work was read, vont mad i 
alterations agreed to, and thirty guineas demanded for the copy. 
squalid hand-maiden, who had been an attentive listener, stretch 
forward her tawny length of neck with an eye of anxious expe 
tion. The bookseller offered five! Our authoress did not appe 
hurt ; disappointments had rendered her mind callous: however, $01 
stteiteicn ensued. This was the writer’s first initiation ir to t 
: mysteries of bibliopolism and the state of authorcraft. He seein: both 
: he sides pertinacious, at length interposed, and at his instance the wat y 
__ haberdasher of literature doubled his first proposal with this saving 
proviso, that his friend present would pay a moiety and run one he 
the risk, which was agreed to. Thus matters were accommodated 
seemingly to the satisfaction of all parties, the lady’s original stipula- — 
tion of fifty copies for herself being previously acceded to. Such is 
the story of the once-admired daughter of Colley Cibber, poet-laureat 
and patentee of Drury-lane, who was born in affluence and educated _ 
with care and Reattern gs) ie servants in tivoty: — a ‘Bite equi- — 


cident’ in her satis: ane finished the career of bi miserak le. 
existence on a dunghill.—The account given of this unfortunate wo4 
man is literally correct in every particular, of which, except the cir 
stances of her death, the writer of this anecdote was an eye-witn 


eee 
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cig th sheet A GOOD EXCUSE. ae 
r _ A-gentleman, furious with anger and hunger, rihe 
ally Thus addressed an itinerant Irish fishmonger— . 
» * You knavish, infernal impostor, pray how * 
_. Could you sell me such fish as I paid for just now? 
Pasiye fSWhy d—n it, you rascal ! they stink like the devil!’ a 
. Says Paddy, ‘“ Your honour, that’s not very civil 5 "p A 
Rey $k WwW hate’er be the mack’rel, ’tis surely a shame 
aii; “To blame me, when none but yourself is to blame ; 
3 ‘« Before your own door you allowed me to cry ’em 
. _ Five days, sir, before you thought proper to buy ’em!” 
onraL Inrecriry.—Never, perhaps, did any body of Free- 
s pay more deserved honours to humble, but inflexible integrity, R 
. on Sunday, Dec. 10, 1826, when one hundred and ninety mem- : tate 
of a single lodge followed the corpse of Mr. Pendrell to that most ae 
rable of all masonic or architectural works—the grave! Mr. Pen- & ee 
lwas by trade a shoemaker, and resided, when alive, in Newgate- + ee 
et. At the time when a reward of one thousand pounds sterling hy 
is offered for the apprehension of young Watson, he secreted him in Ph 
is house, dressed as a female, watched over him to prevent the be 
pproach of every intruder, accompanied him to the United States of re 
Bice, and never left him till he saw him in a place of safety! . 


et was Mr. Pendrell very poor.—His refusal to betray the trust he 
accepted, and obtain the reward, was a great sacrifice of interest 


jhonour ; and his further exertions on behalf of the young man who 
confided in him, were made at a great cost of time and trouble. 
vas rewarded in life by the testimony of his conscience, and in 
death by the avowed approbation of those who were best acquainted 
th his merits. He was buried at Creed Church, Leadenhall-street, 


~ 


‘House, in that county, secreted Charles I. and saved him, 


fair sex ‘an, all orphan houses, ‘nunneries, and other places of 
education, they were strictly forbidden, and young ladies still pe 
ing in the fashion, were threatened with the loss of the cus cor 


thus they were made a sort of immorality. The College of Phy 
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with masonic honours. In him integrity seems to have 
inheritance, aud to have descended from father to son A 
The example of his ancestor was an encouragement to 


skills the meed of our aise to an who perform ( 
service for a friend. Mr. Pendrell was descended from the fa 
Pendrells in Nottinghamshire ; one of whom, Mr. Pendrell, 


him assume the character of his servant. In this disg 
conveyed beyond the reach of his enemies. For the servi 
formed, the family of Mr. Pendrell receive a pension, at 
from government.—Seldom, perhaps never, has it happened tl 
individuals of the same family have given, at distant peri 
remarkable proof of integrity far above price. 


Swrarrnc tne Prace.—An Irishman, swearing the peace a 
his three sons, thus concluded his affidavit: ‘‘ and this de 
further saith, that the only one of his children who shewed him 
real filial affection was his youngest son Larry, for he never struck | 


when he was down !”’ 


Srays.—A curious. eer was passed by the Emperor Soseph 
Second, to restrain the use and fashion of stays: in the preamble it s 
forth that they impaired the health and impeded the growth of 


4} ay Ns, 
indulgences and ‘‘ countenance” which were bestowed on their 


also was enjoined to draw up a dissertation in support of the RB 
* ih F ‘ 
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was distributed gratis, But what can a monarch do 


? The liberty of the corset was soon re-established 

n its full severity. fo 

iar 4 SEEN j : 

LARY CONDENSATION ; OR,+COMING TO THE Pornt.—Copy Shy 
man’s letter to a debtor:—‘ Sir, if you will favour m nat 


o7’s Pripe.—It seems that it is not in England alone that 
ons imagine that they are only fit to hold up their heads after 
committed an act of bankruptcy, and, by defrauding honest 
derived considerable profit from their speculation. A short 
so a poor woman named Debret had an action brought against 
efore the Tribunal of Commerce, at Paris, for having calum- 
ted a M. Teyssier, a dashing butcher, by calling him a bankrupt. 
e defendant, who had no Counsel, pleaded guilty to the charge, 
said that she was provoked to use the expression complained of : 
plaintiff, who had ruined her and her family by his bankruptcy. 
following extract from the poor woman’s statement is not without 
forest :—** T met M. Teyssier,” said she, ‘‘in his cabriolet, and told 
that I had been obliged to sell my clock to prevent my furniture 
«seized. ‘ You are a fool,’ said he, * you should have done as [ 
ve done, and then you would still have been called Madame.’ ‘ But 
» said I.’ « Honour! nonsense,’ replied M. Teyssier, jingling 
oney in his pocket; ‘ this is what I callhonour? Yes, gentle 161 
G call him a bankrupt—this man eats out of silver, and [use lead ; 
the other day, when I went to his shop for a bit of meat to make 
“some soup for my poor sick husband, he hesitated to give me credit 


a few sous: as to this process, I know not how lam to get out of 
i * 
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it; I have only one resource—to take my poor hus! 
paralytic, aud throw myself, with him, into the river.’ 
were much affected at the defence, and decided that as sh 
spoken the truth when she had called the plaintiff a banl 
ial lose his suit, and pay all the costs of the action. = 
“As Inisu Appress.—The following is an address delivere 
manager of a small theatre in Ireland ; there were only three 
in the house:—‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—as there is n 
Pll dismiss you all; the performances of this night will not b 
formed ; but the performances of this night will be repeated to-m¢ 
evening.” 


Generar Girty.—This officer was one of the victims of t 
action in the south of France in the year 1815. Born in the de 
ment of the Gard, he, though himself a Catholic, was so well 
quainted with the philanthropic sentiments of the Protestants of th 


hesitation to seek an asylum with one of them. A peasant at To 
rargue, in the canton of Anduze, named Perrier, who subsisted | 
tirely by daily labour, received him into his cottage. No. one 
quired the name of the fugitive, the events of the times having acc 
tomed these people to the sight of persons suffering persecution and 
needing protection. It was agreed that the General should disguise. 
himself, and assume the character of Perrier’s cousin. In thi ‘man- 


deed, since the armed patroles appeared frequently and unexpe sted 

and strictly searched the houses, especially of the Protestants, | ‘el 

such cases Gilly slipped away often in the middle of the night, pers 

haps only half-dressed, and hid himself in the fields or woods. ata 
* 
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inweJcome visitors had withdrawn. The General felt most severely 
he unpleasantness of his situation, of which he occasionally com-’ 
jlained bitterly. <«* You have little reason to complain,” observed 
Perrier, to comfort his guest: ‘‘ in comparison with the poor people 
m whose heads I have heard a price set by the public crier as on 


my other marketable commodity, you may think yourself forta ms 


rate. _ Two thousand four hundred francs are offered for Parsent f. 


re 's, two thousand four hundred for that of the late Mayor of 
wal and ten thousand for General Gilly’s.”-—‘ How!” cried 
fonished General. ‘‘ Yes, ten thousand,” repeated Per 
—The feelings of the fugitive may be better conceived than de- 
bed. He strove to suppress them; and lest he should betray him- 
f'to his honest host, of whom he entertained a slight mistrust, he 
ned to consider for some time. He then addressed him in these 
ords : ‘‘ Iam tired of this kind of life, and am determined to put an 
end to it. Hark you, my friend, you are poor, and can have no ob- 
ection to earn money. I know General Gilly and the place where he 
posigenied:: we will denounce him—I demand = liberty for et) 


words old Perrier was petrified: he was unable to — His son, 
Boning: man of twenty-seven, who had served in the 47th regiment 
of the line, and who had sat by the fire without taking any part in the 
conversation, now sprang up, advanced close to the General, and in a 
menacing tone, “‘ Sir,” said he, “we have hitherto taken you for an 
honourable man; but if you are one of those execrable informers who 


te le by it, or by heaven I will throw you out of the window !” 
Gilly hesitated to go, and attempted to explain himself, but to no 
purpose. The soldier seized him, and to avoid the impending danger, 
he exclaimed, “ Know, then, that I am Cease Guy; for whose head 
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xe their fellow-creatures into destruction, there is the door; 
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the ten thousand francs are offered !”—The tumult of joy that now per- 
yaded the humble family baffles description. Father, ‘mother, © chil- 
dren thronged round him, caressed him, and kissed his clothes: they — 
implored him to remain with them, and promised to’ sacrifice their 
lives in his defence. The General actually staid with them a con- 
siderable time longer, and when he quitted them he could not preve il 
upon them to accept any remuneration for their hospitality ; their fide-— 


lity it was impossible to repay. It was not till long subsequent to this 
event that he was allowed to make a substantial expression of /his 
grateful feelings for the disinterested services of this worthy family.) 
AT ae Fak 


Sir Grorce Rooxe.—Sir George, before he was made admiral; 
had served as a captain of marines, upon their first establishment, _ 
and being quartered on the coast of Essex, where the ague made 
great havoc among his men, the minister of the next village was so 
harassed by the duty that he refused to bury any more of them 
without being paid extraordinary fees. The captain made no words, 
but the next that died he ordered to be carried to the minister’s house, _ 
and laid upon the table in his kitchen. This greatly embarrassed ee | 
parson, who immediately sent the captain word, that if he would : 
cause the dead man to be taken away, he would never more dispute 
it with him, but would readily bury him — his whole compen a" a 
nothing. fakes 


» 
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A Goop Rerroor.—A certain lady sent the celebrated Dean Swift 
an invitation to dinner; but having heard that he was not easily 
pleased, she had taken a month to provide for it. When the time 
came, every delicacy which could be purchased the lady prepared, — 
even to profusion. The dean was scarcely seated when she began 
to make a ceremonious harangue, in which she told him that she was 


© 
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sincerely sorry she had not a more tolerable dinner, since she. was” 
apprehensive: there was not any thing there fit for him to eat: in 
short, thatit was a bad dinner. ‘‘ Deuce take you,” said the dean's ab) 
“‘ why did you not get a better, then ? sure, you had time enough : Bu a0 
since you say it is so bad, I'll e’en go home and eat a herring.” ‘ 
_ cordingly he departed, and left her justly confounded at her folly, a 
"which had spoiled all the pains and expense she had been at. pa tess 
-) Wuar’s o’Crocx.—When General Fitzpatrick was captain in a 
‘regiment, he and his lady were travelling in Yorkshire ; they put up 
at an inn, where there happened to be only as much in the larder as 
would serve them for dinner, which was immediately ordered. In 
the meantime, some sporting gentlemen coming in, and finding there 
_ was nothing in the house but what was getting ready for another com- 
pany, asked who they were? The landlord told them he did not 
exactly know, but he believed it was an Irish officer. ‘‘Oh! then, 
if he’s Irish,” said one of them, ‘a potatoe will serve him : here, 
\ waiter, take up this watch,” pulling out an elegant gold one, “€ carry it 
2 ‘up stairs, and askthe gentleman what’s o’clock ?’ The waiter at first 
» temonstrated; but, the company insisting upon his delivering the mes- 
' sage, he was obliged to comply. Mr. Fitzpatrick, as may well be 
_ imagined, was surprised at such an impudent message ; but, recollect- 
~ ing himself in a moment, he took the watch from the waiter, sent 
his compliments to the company, and said he would tell them before 
i he parted. This message, however, produced his dinner to be sent 
up in quiet ; after which he put a pair of holster-pistols under his arm, 
and going down stairs, introduced himself to the company by telling 
them he was come to let them know what o'clock it was ; but first 
begged to be informed to which of the gentlemen the watch belonged. 
 Herea dead silence ensued. Mr. Fitzpatrick then began on his right 
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hand, by asking them severally the question, each of whom denied 
knowing any thing of the circumstance. ‘Oh! then, gentlemen, I 
find I have mistaken the company ; but the waiter awhile ago brought 
me up an impudent message from some people in this house, which I. 
came, as you see, (pointing to his pistols), properly to resent; but I 
find I have mistaken the room?’ Saying this, he wished them a good _ 
evening, which they politely returned, paid his bill, stepped into. wae 
chaise, and drove off, with the watch in his pocket, which he mere , 
till his death. a 


re si 


Se.r-Destruction.—The following is an excellent anecdate. of * 
person who had contemplated, self-destruction: —« I was weary of 
life,” says the narrator (an Italian nobleman), ‘and after a day 
such as few have known, and none would wish to remember, was: 
hurrying along the street to the river, when I felt a sudden check. 
I.turned, and beheld a little boy, who had caught the skirt of my — 
cloak in his anxiety to solicit my notice. His look and manner were — 
irresistible. Not less so was the lesson he had learned. ‘ There 
are six of us, and we are dying for want of food.’ ‘ Why should I if 
not,’ said I to myself, relieve this wretched family? I have the a 
means, and it will not delay me many minutes. But whatif it does? 
The scene of misery he conducted me to I cannot describe. I threw : 
them my purse, and their burst of gratitude overcame me. It filled 4 
my eyes—it went asa cordial to myheart. ‘Iwill call Again to- 
morrow,’ I cried. Fool that I was, to think of leaving’a world where 3 
such pleasure was to be had, and so cheap.”’ rag 
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| Ww hite Harty Tnn held a parcel and a shilling towards the ostler, asif 
he wished him to take it. The ostler followed the coach some dis- 
tance, but when he had overtaken it, the fellow, instead of giving 
‘him the parcel, took off his (the ostler’s) hat, and threw it into 1 
‘canal, indulging, at the same time, in some witty remark. On: 
uainting his master with the circumstance, Mr. Pinniger (the lan d 
a very promptly provided himself with a horsewhip, and mounting F 
{ _ his horse. followed the coach, which he overtook at Cherhill, where — 
it changes horses. Recognizing the witty passenger, Mr. Pinniger © 
immediately gave him his choice, either to pay 5s. for the ostler’s hat 
~ (which by the by was not worth 6d.), or to submit toa thorough good 
horsewhipping. The passenger, fearing the second, submitted to 
the first alternative, and, pocketing the 5s., Mr. Pinniger returned, 
singing «Let those laugh who win.” 


wos 
g Cues TO Borie short time ago two delinquents of different 
sexes, at Perth, both under sentence of transportation, petitioned 
"the magistrates to be allowed to marry before setting out for- New te i 
outh Wales. The fond pair never saw each other till enclosed in 
_ the same vehicle on their way to stand trial at the last Perth circuit, for 
. ‘capital offences ; ; yet in this situation love—omnipotent love—took 
the captives captive, and rendered them even in its pant even 
ig in Ea perilous flight, ‘‘o’er a? the ills o” life victorious.” But, alas! 
Rittthe. course of true love never did run smooth:” the Secretary of 
: ‘State for the’ Home Department ordered the “fair penitent” to be 
removed to the Penitentiary at Millbank, for seven years, instead of 
oe for fourteen years. 
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sities from time to time compelled him to sell out, When Pete ‘ae 
receiving the last portion of his former savings, he expressed great ; 
anxiety lest he should be robbed of it, in his way through the city ; 

for,” said he, ‘ ’tis the largest sum I ever had in my possession.” — 
“© Poh,” replied his broker, a shrewd personage, in a broad brim and — 
snuff-coloured suit, ‘‘ let me attach a piece of paper to your coat with 
the word porr inscribed upon it, and [ll engage you will excite n 


suspicions !” ina ® 
; ar th a Bai 7 

Boastinc.—‘‘ I am now worth one hundred thousand pounds,” 
said old Gregory, as he ascended a hill, part of an estate he had ae 
purchased. Put 

« J am now worth one hundred thousand pounds, and am but sixty- 
five years of age, hale and robust in my constitution ; so I'll eat and 
Pll drink, and live merrily all the days of my life. : 

«Tam now worth one hundred thousand pounds,” said old Gre- — 
gory, as he attained the summit of a hill which commanded a full ~ 
prospect of his estate ; ‘‘ and here,” said_he, “ I’ll plant an orchard, 
and on that spot I’l] have a pinery. ao 

* Yon farm- hong shall come down,” said old thitents ¥ ee 
interrupt my view.” ten 

‘¢ Then what will become of the farmers?” asked the swan who 


a 


attended him. con 
Et 
«¢ That’s their business,’ 


] 


aspenea old Gregory. ite ea 
‘«« And that mill must not stand upon the stream,” said old Gregory. — 
‘«'Then how will the villagers grind their corn?” asked the steward. 
« That's not my business,’ answered old Gregory. e saga 
So old Gregory returned home—ate a hearty supper— 

bottle of port—smoked two pipes a tobacco,—and fell into 

slumber ; from which he never awoke. The farmers resid 


$5 thermill salle the stream ; ta the villagers all ee 
is death. SA a 
a i; Gaus gl 
Z De Jzeccon.—When Dr. Jeggon, afterwards Bishop of N owt 
was master of Bene’t College, Cambridge, he punished all the und 
raduates for some general offence; ‘and because he disdained to ole 
rert the penalty-money into private use, it was expended on new 


lines on the screen :— 
Wea ‘tones ggon, Bene’t College Master, 
¢ i (Broke the scholars’ heads, and gave the walls a plaster.” 
The 2 Doctor perusing thé paper wrote underneath, extempore— 


_- Knew I but the wag that writ these lines in bravery, 
Mn **?’?d commend him for his wit, but whip him for his knavery.” 


a * 
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Racor out or Wives.—A poor person residing in Greenock, 
lately applied to the Magistrates to have two of his children ad- 
‘mitted on the poor’s roll. ‘* How many have you?” said the worthy 
illie. ‘* Five-and-twenty, sir,” replied the petitioner. ‘‘ Five-and- 
“twenty !? re-echoed the baillie; and all by one wife?” “O no, 
“sir,” at the poor man, “ I am weuring the fourth !” 
> ‘ gees 


ak 


A Voyacr to Inpra.—A gentleman well known for his facetious- 
‘ness, was dining with a nobleman, and as the company were talking 
of a voyage to India, some glasses of Cape wine were handed round 
‘the table. All the guests expressed their praises of its exquisite 
flavour, and wished much to have a second taste of it. When the 
r n found it was in vain to indulge this hope, he turned to the 
‘sat next — and happily eS to the ee to cme 


sclehiee 


whitening the hall of the college. A scholar hung the following ‘ 


will find no difficulty in making out the puzzle, as we p 


2 . RETNIRPRINTER ke. 
f REFNIRINTER apy 
en A 
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A Frienpty Hinr.—The following peti 
may be read 200 different ways without alteriz : 
beginning with the letter P in the centre ; and itis he 


at the expiration of the half-year:— 
F ee 
RER 
RETER 
RETNTER 
RETNINTER 
RETNIRINTER 
RETNIRPRINTER 
RETNIRPEPRINJER 
RETNIRP EHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYAYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYAPAYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYAYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTHEPRINTER peg 
RETNIRPEHEPRINTER Hie em 
RETNIRPEPRINTER a 


[We may saab aid that t the eds << Grocer;’”-‘ Drupal oe I 
or any other trade, may be substituted for ‘‘ Printer,” in the 
and with such modification, persons who happen to stand in 
any of their tradespeople, must regard this lozenge puzzle as 
card, admonishing them to pay their accounts. ] Ep. Ints. 
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WPGnt 6 OVERSEER AND PAUPER- i 
Said a harsh Parish Overseer, rude and unfeeling, : 
Be To a pauper for alms near the vestry appealing, 
a « Hence, wretch! mend your habits, nor dare this place haunt.” 
_ « Amendment (said Lazarus) both of us want; 
a « But as to my habits, your worship offending, 
4 


» .« They are mere shreds and tatters, and not worth the mending.’ 


% 


b] 


7 VALUE OF A Hancep Man.—When Voltaire said that “a man 
hanged is good for nothing’—this wise aphorism might be very true 
in his day, and in his country; but we have lived to see many 
changes, which controvert the dicta of philosophers: ‘a hanged man 
at this day becomes at once a « good subject,’ whatever his propor- 
‘tions, his defects, or his crimes, and is worth from 121. to 141. Very 
few living subjects, however honest and proper men, would fet ch half 
“that sum with the condition of ‘keeping’? them alive. 
 Higuranp Srupuicity.—A poor simple highlander, who last week 
“made his appearance at Stirling Shore, and: purchased a cart of lime, 
met with an alventure sufficiently untoward and provoking, but for- 
tunately no ways disastrous. Donald had no sooner got his cart well 
) filled than he turned his own and his horse’s head to his dear highland 
“hills. He had not, however, got far beyond Stirling bridge when a 
smart shower of rain came on. i The lime began to smoke. Donald 
- supposing it to be nothing more than a whiff of mountain mist, pro- 
ceeded on his way regardless of the descending torrent, ever and 
; anon besto ing a smart whack on the bony posteriors of his Rozi- 
~ nante, to quicken his pace. At length Donald became enveloped in a 
4 cloud, and no longer able to see his way clearly before him, he be- 
4 thought him it was time to cast a look behind, and was not a little 


; 
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amazed to discover that the whole cause of annoyance proceeded from | 
his cart of lime. It was on fire ; but how, was’ beyond his compre. 
hension. He stopped his horse and stood still, in hopes that the: rain 
would quench the intruding element. Remarking to his astonishment ‘ 
that this was only adding fuel to the flame, he actually drove the cart. 
to a stream at a short distance, and taking his spade, began busily to 
shovel the water on the smoking load. This speedily brought Donald’ 
difficulties to a crisis; for his steed, unaccustomed to the heat which 
threatened to divest him of his tail, began now to exhibit tokens'o 
open rebellion. Besides, seeing that his cart was in danger of being © 
burnt to a cinder, and not knowing but the horse might take into his | 
head to commence burning too, he was resolved the bewitched load, { 
and the ‘* puir beast and braw bit cart,” should instantly be disunited. — 
He accordingly unyoked the impatient animal, and immediately | buried © 
the smoking lime into the stream, triumphantly exclaiming, age the. 
- hissing mass oe to the overpowering element, ‘the de’ isin c 
if she’ll burn now.’ 2 dr 9 
: ve ter 


Berne covereD 1x Courr.—On the arraignment of Ann Turner, 
a physician’s widow, who was indicted as an accessory before the 
fact to the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, she kept on her hat. Sir 
Edward Coke observing this, bade her put it off, sayings ‘¢ That wt * 
woman may be covered in church, but not when arraigne a court ¥ 
of justice.” The prisoner said she thought it singular tect ig 
be covered in the house of God, and not in the judicature of man. Sir v 
Edward replied, ‘* that from God no secrets were hid, but itwas not 
so with man, whose intellects were weak ; therefore in the; = tiga- at 
tion of truth, and especially when the lives of our fellow-creatures are 
in jeopardy, on the charge of having deprived another thereof oo 
court should see all the obstacles removed ; and because the counte- 
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nance is often an index to the mind, all covering should be removed 
from the face.” The Chief Justice then ordered her hat to be taken, 
off, and she covered her. head with her handkerchief. ‘A 


_Arexanper anp Drocenrs.—Diogenes was not in the wrong, who, 
en the great Alexander finding him in the charnel-house, asked 
what he was seeking for, answered, ‘“‘I am seeking for your 
father’s bones, and those of my slave ; but I cannot find them, be- 
sause there is no difference between them.”—A quaint, but morti- 


fying hint to earthly power and grandeur. 


% Sursriority or Evncrisn Sartors,—Voltaire has the merit of 
wing discovered the physical cause of the superiority of the English 
at sea. The natives of the south of Europe navigate smooth seas ; 
hose of the north are frozen up during winter; but the English seas 
e open all the year, and are navigated in long, dark, stormy nights, 
” when nothing but great skill and incessant exertion can preserve the 
vessel. Hence arises a degree of confidence in their sailors, which 
js almost incredible ; the greater the danger, the greater is their acti- 

vity ; instead of shrinking from toil, every man is at his post. Having 
no faith in miracles for their deliverance, they almost work miracles 
Pls. actives themselves ; and instead of preparing for death, strain 
very sinew to avoid it. Added to this confidence, they have also in 
| war that which arises from constant success. The English sailor feels 
that is master of the sea. Whatever he sees is to do him homage 
; He i Bey ® on the look out, not with the fear of an enemy before his 
"eye x a strong pirate, with the hope of gain ; and when going 
into action, with an equal or even superior force, he calculates his 
profits as certainly as if the enemy were already taken. ‘‘ There,” 
said the master of a frigate, when the captain did not choose to en- 
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gage a superior French force, because he had a convoy in charge— 
«« there,” said ae seine a groan, ‘ there’s: seven hundred pounds ; 
lost to me for ever.” As for fear, it is not in their nature. Oné 

these men went to see a juggler exhibit his tricks: there h 
to be a quantity of gunpowder in the apartment underneath 
took fire and blew up the house. The sailor was thrown 
den behind, where he melt without being hurt. He atti : 


and perfectly willing to go through the whole, —‘ D—n the flow, 1 i 
wonder what the devil he will do next.” ys ' 


* s 


Nep Suvurer, tur Comepran.—Ned was often very poor, and. 
ing more negligent than poor, was careless about his dress. A friend 
overtaking him one day in the street said to him, ‘‘ Why, N 2 
you not ashamed to walk the streets with twenty holes in you 
ings? why don't you get them mended?’ ‘ No, my friend,’ 
Ned, “I am above it; and if you have the pride of a gentleman y« 
will ect like me, and nhte with twenty holes rather than nave 
darn.” ‘ How?” replied the other, ‘‘ how do you make that out ?” 

“ Why,” replied Ned, ‘‘a hole is the accident of the day ; but a darn 
is i eae Powarty? " | iN ee 


Bie ¥ ak 1g 


Taw Rey. 8, Bi ese — Mr. Vicon had a clerk iit ‘delieved @ 
the rector, his master, to be the greatest man in the parish, if not in 
the county ; and himself to be the next to him in worth and impor 
tance He had the advantage and privilege of wearing out che Tae 
ley’s cast-off clothes and wigs, fetch latter of which his hea wasdargy 
too smal]. The rector finding him particularly vain of one of those 
canonical substitutes for hair which he had lately received, formed sett ‘ 

; | em de 


ot 
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“esign to mortify him in the presence of that congregation before 
hich J ohn wished to appear in every respect what he thought him- 
If ‘One morning before church-time Mr. W. said, ‘* John, L shall 
1a particular subject to- day, and shall choose my own psalm, 
I shall give out the first line, and you shall proceed as 
fohn was pleased; and the service went forward as it was) 


lthey came to the singing, when Mr. Wesley gave out 


¢ line :— 


“ Like to an owl in ivy-bush.” 


, » sai, tay 
his was sung ;—and the following line, John, peeping out of the 


e canonical wig in which his head was half lost, gave out with 
dible voice and appropriate connecting twang, — 


199 


‘‘' That roeful thing am I! 


le congregation, struck with John’s appearance, saw, and 
Similitude, and burst out into laughter. The rector was 

, for John was mortified, and his self-conceit followed. This 
a ame man who, when King William returned to London after 
az of his expeditions, gave out in Hepworth church,—‘* Let us — 
ng to the praise and glory of God. a hymn of my own Cot ee i— 
ee King William has come home, come home, : | eae 4 
; King William home is come ; 

ne Therefore let us together sing 
pe iw he a The hymn that’s call’d Fe D’um.” 


Not i | 
- prehe nd th 
“sons. ’ ‘He would go. up to the Duke of Maths or the prities of Wales 

(in spite of warning), take them familiarly by the button, like common — 


acquaintance, ask them how their father did, and expressed. pleasure 
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at hearing he was well, saying, ‘*‘ When he is gone we shall never — 
get such another.’’ He once, when the old King was sitting to. bit 
his bust, fairly stuck a pair of compasses into his nose, to me 
the distance from the upper lip to the forehead, as if he had k 
measuring a block of marble. His late Majesty laughed 
this, and was amused to find that there was a person in 1 
ignorant of that vast interval which separated him from 
man, At: @ 


sent for some venison from the tee Sint ti hills. The dee: ee 
killed and put on horses’ backs to be transported to Stirlin 
luckily they had to pass the castle gates of Arnpryor, belong 
chief of the Buchanans, who had a considerable number o 
with him. It was late, and the company were rather short of victuals, 2 
though they had more than enough of liquor. The chief seeing so — 
much fat venison passing his very door, seized on it ; and to the ex- — 
postulations of the keepers, who told him it belonged to King James, © 


the castle of Arnpryor lay. On hearing what had happened the King 
got on horseback, and rode instantly from Stirling to B Ss) 
house, where he found a strong fierce-looking Highlander, with an 
axe on his shoulder, standing sentinel at the door. This grim warder 
tefused the King admittance, saying that the Laird of Arnpryor was 
at dinner, and would not be disturbed. ‘‘ Yet go up to the company, — 

Pande 
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Py good friend,” said the King, “and tell him that the Goodman of 
' Ballengiech is come to feast with the King of Kippen.” The porter 
“went grumbling into the house, and told his master that there was a 
fellow with a red beard, who called himself the Goodman of Ballen- 
‘giech, at the gate, who said he was come to dine with the King of 
| _Kippen. As soon as Buchanan heard these words, he knew that the 
: g wasthere in person, and hastened down to kneel at James’s 
st, and to ask forgiveness for his insolent behaviour. But the King, 
who only meant to give him a fright, forgave him freely, and going 
-intorthe castle, feasted on his own venison which Buchanan had inter- 
cepted. Buchanan was ever afterwards called the King of Kippen. 
plo pee 
-Wesruixstrr Sxsstons.—John Halligan and Mary Halligan his 
wife, were indicted for an assault on Thomas Ronan. The prosecutor, 
who is an Irishman, stated his case with all the vehemence and elo- | 
quence peculiar to the lower class of the Irish, occasionally, however, 
i aterrupted by the defendant, who is also an Irishman.—Prosecutor : 
i Plase your Worship, he followed me from his door to my door, bat- 
ing me all the way, your Worship; and the business began, you see, 
your Worship, by his wife bating my wife, and my wife tuck out a 
warrant.—Prisoner: And she got no satisfaction for her pains.—Pro- 
secntor: And so, your Worship, he got five warrants altogether against 
them, for they are a bad set.—Prisoner: It was himself began it, your 
_ Worship, and his. brother will say the same.—Prosecutor: Aye, my 
brother can swear to a lie as well as you can.—(Great laughter.)— 
Chairman : Well, go on with your story.—Prosecutor: And so he 
was bound down in 20/.—Chairman: Well, and did you enforce the 
“200. against him when he broke the peace ?—Prosecutor: Twenty 
pounds! why, bless your Worship, he is not worth twenty pence. 
Bares laughter.) —He then jawed me ; and I told him if he offered to 


- 


“aind he went to the prosecutor’s house and said, ‘ I say, Pat, is 
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strike me I would have the law of him; and he said ‘ * capes 
law,’’ and he up with his fist and knocked me down.—Female Pr 
soner: Oh! my Lord, he is a false swearer.—Male Prisoner : Hi 
sulted me first, and told me I was the breed of a hangman. 
your Worship, was because my grandfather was hanged, thov h 
know’d nothing about it, for it was thirty years ago—and the 
Worship, it was in Ireland.—The witnesses were all Irish on | 
sides, and the occasional bursts of acrimony between ‘them and t 
prisoner were excessively ludicrous. One of them in giving his evi 
dence about the transaction said, “ the prosecutor said to the. pri-. 
soner—‘ You hangman's breed,’ for, your Worship, his father wa 
hanged in Ireland, as many an honest man was hanged there before — 
him, your Honour.” —(Great laughter .)—The prisoner in his defence — 
said that his own sister and the prosecutor’s wife were vanelligigy J 


not a hard case that you and I can’t keep these women own ?— 
(Hae of ee lteet Bete are but three of them, and we ou 
be able to manage’em.”—( Continued laughter.)—Various wil 
were called for the defence, all of whom contradicted the Ses 
for the prosecution.—The Chairman: Gentlemen of the Jury, can you 
understand the case? for J confess I cannot.—(A laugh.)—It is of 
little consequence whether you find the prisoners guilty or innocent, 
but you must satisfy your own consciences. There is no evidence 
against the woman.—The Jury acquitted both parties.— —The Chairman: — 
Now go home all of you and live in peace.—Prosecutor : As soon as _ 
they go home they will be at it again, your Worship. —Prosecutor’s — 
brother: Oh! Pat, you know your wife began it first.—(Great. lav, kao 
ter. )—Prosecutor : There now, your Honour, you see how it will 
_wid ’em. —(Continued laughter)—in the midst of which the seine 
_ withdrew from the Court. el aa. vib bees 


i 
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- InTELiicIBee Drrections.—A gentleman gave a grand féte at 

* \ Bedanead lately, and the Morning Papers, for the sake of preventing 
ns confusion among the fashionable multitude, gave the following clear 
_ instructions to their coachmen :—‘*‘ The ladies who attend Mr. Green- 
' wood’s féte are particularly requested to order their coachmen to draw 
up down the Brompton road, at the Bell and Horns, and digress right 

and 5 in the Fulham road!!!” 

Tur Bar.—A labourer in Italy, employed in throwing down rub- 

bish from’a house, culled to the passengers to take care ; but one of 

. them paying no attention to the warning, was wounded by a stone. — 


iy 
& 


A celebrated advocate undertook the defence of the labourer; but as 
he found it impossible to prove that his client had really warned the 
4 “passengers to take care, he had recourse to an expedient to gain his 
st ae When the case therefore came to be tried, and the defendant 
- was asked why he had thrown down the stones so heedlessly, he stood 
Ps nd motionless. The judge repeated his question, but he main- 
tained an obstinate silence; and when the judge expressed his sur- 
prise at it, the advocate remarked that his client was unfortunately — 
deaf and dumb. ‘No, no,” exclaimed the plaintiff, off his guard, 
“© it is false, it is an evasion; I myself heard him very plainly say, 
) Take care! take care !’”—‘* And why, then, did you not follow 
ee his warning ?” said the judge, smiling, and dismissed the case. 


i 
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’ | Everastiné Suors.—A nobleman of Gascony (for all Gascons are 
a Yaeihenen), complaining that his pumps did not last long enough, the 
.. humble shoemaker asked him of what stuff his lordship should like to 

have them made, ‘Make the vamp,” said he, “of the throat of a 


: chorister—the quarter, of the skin of a wolf’s neck—and the sole, of 
5. q 


‘He cited the man before a court of justice, and demanded damages. Bie : i y 


7 
oe 
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will Mrs. Grundy say?’ as regard the tide of opinion and various 


will my own conscience say? How will the action bear in right? 
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a woman’s tongue.” The astonished Crispin made bold with a 
question in the shape of a timid and hesitating “Pourquoi a 
—you blockhead,” ‘replied the wag, ‘‘ because the first ne 
water; the second, because it never bends on either sid 
last, because, though always in motion, it never wears out.” 
sere A pis: the 

Tur Wortp’s Orrnron.—What will the world say 1 This. 
great scarecrow of weak minds. The world! What is that which is 
called the world, but for the most part a congress-assembly of licensed 
knaves, chartered coxcombs, and tolerated idiots ; and it would just 


be as rational to exclaim with the farmer’s wife in the play, “ 
currents of society. What will the virtuous and intelligent say ? What 


These are rational questions a man should put to himself upon ever, 
imp mrt nt act, and decide accordingly, whether such decision ace 

with the fashion of Bond-street or not; whether it be heresy in © 
south, or orthodoxy in the north ; whether treason in the Ps 


patriotism in the west. 


Tur Srace.—We believe few persons, except the managers of 
theatres, are aware of the fine airs which the ladies in the large 
theatres frequently give themselves. Mr. Ebers, in his recently pub- 
lished work on the Italian Opera, in noticing the regulations ‘of the 
dressing-rooms as amusingly adapted to the rank of the verfotiisndl 
says, “ A prima donna is entitled to a separate dressing-room, wit i 
a sofa and six wax candles; a second donna, a dressing-room Se rie 
out a sofa, and two waxcandles. The same principle obtains witl a 
the chief male pérformers, and with the first and second dancers o} 


both sexes. Ludicrous as it may seem, these marks of precedency 


. 
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insisted upon with the greatest exactness. Madame Vestris went 
beyond 5 eh and faxiished ssmveitiags with two additional candles ; 


réss f¢ sabe Snel the required number of lights was obtained. 
performers inferior in station to those I have mentioned dress in 
wo general rooms, a gia respectively to the ladies and gente 
men of the company.” 


_ Marcu or Potirenrss.—An extraordinary instance of politeness 
"on the part of one of Barclay and Perkins’s draymen was a few days 
sinc e witnessed in Fleet-street. A lady desirous of passing from one 
side: of the way to the other at the time a dray drawn by three horses 


B ceiving the anxiety of the lady to cross, immediately stopped the 
horses, and making her a bow that would not have disgraced a cour- 


actually handed her over, and then drove forward his vehicle. + 
mel 


Y ue Caurcn Mriit aNT.—During the severe action fought between 
His Majesty’s ship the Lion and a French 74, in the reign of George 


4 aie , the Captain of Marines deserted his charge, when the Reverend 


Mr. Leach, the Chaplain, bravely put himself at the head of that corps, 

‘o rallied them thrice on the poop of the ship, and encouraged them to 

ave like Englishmen, till he was shot dead upon the spot. The 

tain of Marines was afterwards sentenced to be shot for cowardice. 

was pulled from under a large bag of hay, with one of his cepa 
b him, by some midshipmen, at the close of the action. 


J 


4 


™ 
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. Exoquence or THE Passtoxs.—Cromwell was one day tone in 
arm argument with a lady on the subject of oratory, in which she 


. was going along, the driver of which, a man of Herculean form, per- 


: 
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maintained that eloquence could only be acquired by those who : 3 
it their study in early youth, and their practice afterwards. The lord — 
Protector, on the contrary, maintained that there was an el 4 
which sprung from the heart, since, when that was deeply i 
in the attainment of any object, it never failed to supply a 
and richness of expression which would, in the comparison, 3 
vapid the studied speeches of the most celebrated orators. It hap- 4 
pened, some days after, that this lady was thrown into a state border- ; 
ing on distraction by the arrest and imprisonment of her husband, 
who was conducted to the tower as a traitor to the government. The — 
agonized wife flew to the Lord Protector, rushed through his guards, 
threw herself at his feet, and with the most pathetic eloquence pleade La 
for the life and innocence of her injured husband. His highness 
maintained a severe brow, till the petitioner, overpowered by th 
_excess of her feelings, and the energy with which she had expressed 
the | aused; then his stern countenance relaxed into a smile, am 
extending to her an order for the immediate liberation of her busbar 
he said, ‘I think all who have witnessed this scene will yote ; 
side of the question, in a dispute between us the other day, that the 


eloquence of the heart is far above that mechanically acquired by 


study.” 


A RrasonaB_Le Orrrr.—The following advertisement a exhibited 
in the window of a Mr. Gill, a shoemaker, in Tabernacle-square, Old-_ 
-street-road: —‘* Whereas some person or persons stole, on Frida: 
last, three boots from this shop: such person or persons are f espect=_ 
fully informed, that, if they will return the odd one they shall b 
handsomely rewarded: and if not so disposed, to be kind enou o] 
‘send word where the other boot can be sent, and it shall be sent to 
them as a present,—as one is of no use without the other.” yo . 
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GENIUS. 
a What is Genius? ’Tis a flame 
Bir? hs Kindling all the human frame : 
z ee ‘Tis a ray that lights the eye, 
rx Soft in love, in battle high ; 
2 


‘Tis the lightning of the mind, 

Unsubdued and undefin’d ; 

"Tis the flood that pours along 

| The full clear melody of song ; 
*Tis the sacred boon of heaven, 
To its choicest favorites given. 

ad They who feel can paint it well, 

We What is Genius? Byron, tell! 


"I Catatant.—Madame Angelica Catalani, who was born at Sini- 
san in the Roman States, in 1780, was educated at the convent 
™ f Gubio, where her exquisite voice soon rendered her SO conspicuous 
y that the nuns, jealous of her superiority, succeeded in getting her pro- 
hibited from singing in the church. At the age of fourteen she quitted 
the convent, and made such rapid progress in music that she soon 
ventured to compete with the two famous singers, Marchesi and Cre- 
sentini. She shone successively at the theatres of Venice, Milan, 
Florence, and Rome ; and was then invited to Lisbon, where she re- 
_ mained four years with a pension of twenty-four thousand cruzados. 
_ She next proceeded to Madrid, with letters of recommendation to the 
ueen’, who loaded her with favours. One concert which she gave 
“in that capital produced upwards of three thousand guineas. England 
was the next theatre of her exertions; and during her first stay here 
‘she is said to have earned more than 50,0001. She afterwards visited 
all the different courts of Europe, and was every where received with 


: 18) 
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a degree of distinction and liberality never before, perhaps, expe- 
rienced by any public singer.—At Berlin she received a complimen- 

' tary letter from the King of Prussia, written with his own hand, ac- 
companied by the grand medal of the Academy.—The Emperor of 
Austria presented her with a superb ornament of opal and diamonds; _ 
and the magistracy of Vienna, to manifest their sense of her charitable _ 
contributions to the institutions of that capital, struck a medal to her — 
honour. The Emperor and Empress of Russia, on her departure 
from St. Petersburgh, embraced her at parting, and loaded her with 
rich presents, Consisting of a girdle of diamonds, and other orna- 
ments. During the four months she remained in St. Petersburgh she 
realized fifteen thousand guineas !—The late King of Wirtemberg was 

so captivated with her singing that on his death, which happened 
soon after her arrival at Stutgard, her name was among the last words — 
he uttered.—One of the most striking characteristics of Madame Ca- _ 
talani’s voice is—force. Indeed, distance is absolutely indispensible 
to the true enjoyment, to forming a true notion of this wonderful wo- 
man’s powers. . All her effects are calculated to operate through a 
vast space ; and on persons near to her the impression is often over- 
powering. Ata rehearsal at the Argyll Rooms young Linley was so 
astonished with the grandeur with which the song of Della Superba 
Roma burst from her lips, that forgetting his own task, he played a 
wrong note, and on being rebuked for it by the fair syren, he fainted 
and dropped from his seat ! | 


Genrrosrry.—On the approaching marriage of Mr. Bolland the © 
barrister, with the eldest daughter of Mr. Bolland, of Clapham, Mr. 
Fish, an old friend of the family, called one morning, a short time 
before the intended union took place: when he was going away the 
young lady attended him to the door ; he held out his hands to her, 


‘ 


“f 


+ 
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and asked her which she would have. She, a little embarrassed 
by the question, put his hands together, and playfully said she 
would have them both. He good-paturedly told her that he com- 
mended the prudence of. her choice, as there was a note in each, 
which he meant to present her with, not only for the respect he bore her 
father, but also in token of his approbation of her choice: the notes 
were for a thousand pounds each. Four months afterwards this same 
Mr. Fish dined with Mr. Bill, an apothecary in Bridge-street, in com- 
pany with Mr. Alderman Smith, Mr, Blades, and two or three other 
gentlemen. In the course of the afternoon Mr. Fish said that he had 
a relation, a most pleasing and respectable young woman, whom he 
much wished to see comfortably married; and that if a proper person 
should come in his way, he would himself give her a portion of five 
» thousand pounds. “I do not know who you could find more eligible 
_ than the gentleman now at the head of the table,” said the alderman, 
_ who knew there was a partiality between the parties, which only 
a prudential motives prevented them from cultivating. “If Mr. Bill 
can obtain her consent,” said Mr. Fish, ‘he shall have my money.” 
** Sir,” said Mr. Bill, « you make me the happiest of men:” the 
lady’s health was drunk, and the evening passed off with the greatest 
hilarity. The next day Mr. Bill presented himself at the lady's 
house, and the marriage took place soon after. Mr. Fish paid the 
portion according to his promise, 


- A Misraxz.—When Mrs. Robinson published her Sappho and 
' Phaon she wrote to Mr. Boden, the newspaper editor, in the follow-. 
_ ing terms:—‘ Mrs, Robinson would thank her friend Boden for a 
~ dozen puffs for Sappho and Phaon.”’ “By mistake of the twopenny- 
_ post this note was delivered to Mr. Bowden the pastry-cook in the 
_ Strand, who sent this answer :—* Mr. Bowden’s respectful compli- 
mpnents to Mrs, Robinson, shall be very happy to serve her, but as 


a 
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Mrs. R. is not a constant customer, he cannot send the pufis for the 
young folks without first receiving the money.” ie ; 


Cartes Il. anp Miztoy.—Charles II. and his brother James 
went to see Milton to reproach him, and finished a profusion, 
of insults with saying, “ You old villain, your blindness is the 
visitation of Providence for your sins.” ‘‘ If Providence,” replied _ 
the venerable bard, ‘has punished my sins with blindness, what 
must have been the crimesof your father, which it punished with death 


s 


4 


AnernetHy.—Nelson, the water-bailiff, a short time ago went for 
advice to Mr. Abernethy, having found that his stomach required 
some other application than that which he had been in the habit of * 
making. ‘ Well,” said Mr. Abernethy, who supposed that Nelson 
was a farmer, “ what's the matter with you? you look big enou hto 
be well."—“« Oh!” said the water-bailiif, “‘ Tm wery hale 
doctor.” —‘ I’m no doctor,” said Mr. Abernethy, “ [ma surgeon. — I i. 
you want a doctor, you must go somewhere else.” —“ I’m told as you 
know how to cure bad stomachs, sir; and I’m wery bad indeed; you 
see how swelled I am,” said Nelson, holding out his paunch—** I 
can’t cure your great guts,” said Mr. Abernethy, with his hands in his 
pockets, “you must do that yourself ; don’t be stuffing yourself with 
beer and brandy, but exercise yourself well at your farm: eat a 
fourth part of what you now eat, and take salts: walk about in the 
fields.’—* In the fields!” exclaimed Nelson, ‘‘ God bless your soul! © 
what have I to do with the fields? why I’m Nelson, the water-bailiff,” | 
__«« Water-bailiff!’’ said Mr. Abernethy, ‘‘ brandy-bailiff, youmean.— 
The devil a much water goes into that body of yours—you’re a good 
friend to the public-house.” ‘* No, sir,” replied Nelson, ‘* never 
since my son Jerry, him what kept the Sawyers, died; I never goes 
nowhere to smeke my pipe.” —** I tell you,” said Mr. Abernethy, “that 
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if you don’t stop blowing yourself out, you'll soon go smoke your pipe 
with your son Jerry.”—Nelson then told his adviser that he would 
exactly follow his -prescription.—“ Indeed! I don’t expect that you 
7 will,” observed the surgeon > but if you wish to live, don’t swill nor 
devour so much as you have done. Go and buy my book, and you'll 
.. know how to get rid of your big belly, Mr. Water-bailiff °—« What, 
won't you let me have my pipe and pint of beer, or my glass?” said 
Nelson, disconsolately.—** You may do as you please: I can’t stay 
; with you any longer,” said Mr. Abernethy; “ if you do as I desire 
you, you’ll have health.’’ 


Rozerr Parmer.—The late Robert Palmer was in the early part 
" _ of his life a bill-sticker, which circumstance was pretty generally known 


_ ° to the performers. One evening being dressed for Sir Brilliant 
A a: ‘ashion, he strutted into the green-room with sparkling buckles on his 
5) 2 hoes and at his knees, and a brilliant ring on his finger. One of the 


_-—s company enquired if they were real. ‘“* I wear nothing but diamonds,” 
_ replied Palmer. « J congratulate you,” said John Bannister, “ for I 
remember when you wore nothing but paste.” This occasioned a war, 
which was heightened by Mrs. Jordan crying out, “ stick him aguinst 
the wall, Bob—stick him against the wall.” 


_ Excutsn, Irtsu, ann Scores Manners.—The Englishman goes 
straight forward to his purpose; the Scotchman takes occasional 
defiections, when he calculates that they will either shorten the read 
_or facilitate the ascent ; and the Irishman flies sometimes to the one 
‘side, sometimes to the other, tumbles down in his violence, and often 
ends where he began. In his mental powers the Englishman is perse- 
vering but slow ; the Scotsman is more intense and varied, but he 
‘sticks not so pertinaciously to a single subject ; and the Irishman has 
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the rush of the wind, and also its lightness. An Englishman in power 
is haughty and distant—he relies on his own schemes, and counts not 
on the favour or the assistance of other men: a Scotsman im power 
is apt to be more intriguing, and, for the vanity of serving his con- 
nexions, will allow himself to do things which an Englishman would call 
mean. An Irishman in power is apt to lose his interest in the gratifi- 
cation of his vanity, and become the dupe of those who minister to 
his passions. The poor Englishman takes his toil as lightly as he 
can, and counts the hours till he shall enjoy the Sunday’s idleness and 
the Sunday’s dinner. When young, he boasts of the dexterity of his 
fists and the strength of his muscles; takes his wages with a growl, 
and thanks you not though you overpay him; and when he is old, he 
boasts that England is his country, and marches away to the work- 
house with a feeling of independence. He appears to have no wish 


¥ 


: : é : a sib 
either to arrive at a more elevated station himself, or to put his family 

. aire 
in away of doing so, The poor Scotsman chaffers about the ee a 


of his wages, hoards it with the greatest parsimony, and consoles him- 
self that, in consequence of the care he has taken of his savings, 
one at least of his sons will be a gentleman. When he is young he 
prides himself on the fashion of his coat and the beauty of his sweet- 
heart ; and when old he continues to labour rather than be burdensome 
to any body. The poor Irishman drudges hard for little, and seeks 
his pleasure in warm protestations of friendship—demonstrated, per- 


haps, by the cudgel. When young his glory is his brawl and his — 


amour; when old, the grave is his shelter. Enter an English court of 
justice, it seems a cold formality ; and a man is sentenced to be 
hanged with the same sang froid as if he were only to pay a fine. 
In Scotland the same scene is solemn and impressive, In Ireland 
it appears a perfect battle-field, The English public speaker proceeds 
by forms and facts; the Scottish, by argument from first principles ; 
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and the Irish, by an appeal to the passions. The first are clear; the 
second subtle; and the third vehement. A man is banished from 
Scotland for a great crime; from England for a small one 3 and from 
Ireland, morally speaking, for no crime at all. Hence, in New South 
Wales, an Irish convict may be a good man; an English passable ; 
but a Scottish is invariably a villain, 


Eccrntriciry.—Sir John Price was extremely eccentric; he 
married three wives, and kept the two first after their demise, em- 
balmed ; placing them in his chamber, one on each side of his bed. 
The third lady refused him the honour of her hand till he had removed 
the dead rivals and interred them. 


Lorp Byroy.—A young man from a distant part of the country, 
who had quarrelled with his father, in consequence of having squan- 


‘#, dered a small sum of money, was friendless, and almost pennyless, in 


the metropolis; and at last wrote a little poem, or rather a succession 
of bad rhymes, which he offered to the booksellers, Most of them 
rejected the profferred poem with scorn; but at last the writer met 
with one who said that if ten pounds were given him, he would 
publish it, and give the writer half the profits. Elated with this, he 
sallied into the streets, and had wandered as far as Piccadilly ere he 
knew what he was about, or whither he was going. Exhausted at 
last, he stood still at the front entrance of the Albany, with his 
manuscript in his hand. Byron happened to pass; and his notice 
being drawn by something peculiar in the young man’s appearance, he 
accosted him. The whole story came out ; and the rustic rhymester 
was taken into the apartment of the bard. “¢ And so you say you have 
quarrelled with your father?” said Byron. Yes,” said the young 
moan, hanging down his head, ‘“ And you could get a chance of half 
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the profits of your poem for ten pounds?” ‘* Yes,’’ said the young 
man again, raising himself up. ‘* And for how much could you he 
reconciled to your father?’’ said Byron, again. ‘‘ For ten pounds, 
also,” said the young man. ‘‘ Then,” said Byron, ‘‘ there is ten 
pounds, give it to him, and let him publish the poem ifhe pleases; and 
there are five more for yourself, to hasten you on your way.” ‘The 
young man was astonished ; and before he could turn round to thank 
his benefactor, that benefactor had disappeared. 


Wines Wert Curpret.—About half a century ago Sir Jolin 
Stewart, of Grandcully, was shewing his grounds to a neighbour laird, 
Mr. Robertson, of Tullibelton. After surveying the greater part of the 
property, they came toalarge farm in a remarkably high state of 
cultivation. Says Sir John, ‘ This is one of the best farms on my 
estate, and it is in the possession of one Duncan Stevenson, an Aber- 
deen’s-man, and none of the least acute of that skeely county, if all * 
tales be true. You see his handywork. Now, Tullibelton, as I have 
heard Duncan isa great original, if we meet him, and he asks us to 
dinner, we will go.” Forthwith appears the honest Aberdonian, and 
receiving his landlord with all due respect, shews him and his com- 
panion over the whole farm,—pointing out the various improvements 
he had made. At last, says Duncan, “Sir John, wull ye dee me the 
honour of coming and taking yer denner wi’ me? (No notice taken of 
Tullibelton). ‘‘ With all my heart, Mr. Stevenson,” quoth Sir John. 
“« Dinna maister me, Sir,” said the straightforward Duncan ; ‘‘ there 
are owre mony maisters.” ‘‘ Well, gude man.” ‘ There are few gude 
men, an’ please you, Sir John. Ca’ me plain Duncan,—I want nae 
ither name.” “ Plain enough, an’ be d—d t’ye, you surly tyke,” mut- 
tered Tullibelton. ‘‘ Well, honest Duncan, my friend, we'll come 
over at three o’clock: I suppose that is about your hour?” ‘ Just 
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precisely, sir,” quoth the strange mortal, and anon departed. “ Now, 
Pullibelton, you see what an uncouth fish of a tenant I have got ; but 
he is an oddity, and we will have some rich sport with him. I'll war- 
rant you he’ll give us a capital dinner, and I should not be surprised 
if we should have a bottle of port with it, and plenty of excellent 
Ferintosh after.” At the hour appointed the Baronet and Tullibelton 
repaired to Duncan's domicile. There he was ready to receive them— 
Sir John with the most marked respect, but the other with obvious 
coolness,—nay, even ill-dissembled reluctance. They were regaled 
with a most substantial dinner ; and, as Sir John had foreseen, a bot- 
tle of black strap was produced. In due time Duncan retired through 
a door at the end of the room, for the jovial purpose of procuring the 
implements and ingredients requisite for concocting a glorious bowl of 
whisky punch. His guests thought he had gone to another part of the 
house, ignorant that the door opened into a small closet where Dun- 
dan stowed his drinkables ; and where of course he could hear every 
word that passed. Hine ille lacryme! ‘ Well, Tully,” said Sir 
John, ‘ what d’ye think of Duncan,—is he not “a fine fellow?” 
“Faith, Sir John,”’ said Tulhbelton, who was a complete serab, 
“* you let your tenants sit far too snug under you: if I were vou, I would 
clip their wings a little.” This ungrateful speech did not escape the 
wakeful ears of the wily Aberdeen’s-man. In a few minutes he 
made his appearance with the Bacchanalian materials, and having 
made a bowl of the precious liquid, he filled up the glasses, 
and drank with much reverence his landlord’s health in the 
following style:—Sir John Stewart o’ Grandcully, ye’ve deen me 
great honour by coming and taking your denner wi’ me, and I am 
_ meikle obliged to you for’t. But fa’s this ye’ ve brocht w’ ye? I 
q didna ask him, I trow!” «* Good God! Duncan,” said the astonished 
‘Sir John, ‘do you not know Mr. Robertson of Tullibelton, one of 
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your own neighbours?” (Full well did the cunning Duncan know 
him.) ¢ Mr. Robertson o’ Tullibelton! Care fell me gin I ken Mr, 
Robertson o’ Tullibelton; but I vow I wad ken his tenants at the 
cross (cross of Cupar) ony day in a’ the warld.” (I ullibelton, it may 
be opined, was petrified.) ‘ How would you know them, Duncan ty 
said Sir John. ‘ Hout, tout, awa, a’ body kens Tullibelton’s tenants ; 
they’re as kenspeckled as the tap 0’ Dunsinnan.” ‘ But say, Dun- 
can, I insist upon it, how would you know Mr. Robertson’s tenants in. 
particular ?”. ‘* D’ere elbows be oot at @ere coat, d’ere taas be cot 
at dere shoon, d’ere hair be oot at d’ere bannets—by my faith, d’ere 
wings be weel clippit.” 


’ continued he, 


A Maw wirnour a Wire.— Well, to be sure,’ 
after a pause, “ ’tis mighty lonesome to be talking to one’s-self by way 
of company, and not to have another soul to answer one,—nothing 
but the child of one’s own voice, the echo. I know this that if I had 
the luck, or may be the misfortune,” said Dick, with a melancholy 
smile, “‘ to have the woman, it would not be this way with me ' and 
what in the wide world is a man without a wife? He’s no more, 
surely, than a bottle without a drop of drink in it, or dancing without 
music, or the left leg of a pair of scissors, or a fishing-line without a 
hook, or any other matter that is no ways complete.” 


Tue Force or Hanir.—A few days ago Lowndes, the theatrical 
bookseller, presented a checque at the banking-house of Sir W. Curtis 
and Co. and upon the cashier putting the usual question, ‘‘ How will 
you have it?” replied, “ Cold, without sugar.” 


Awnrcpote or Grorce Mortanv.—A memorable circumstance oc-. 
curred to Morland during his retreat to Hackney, for in his retire: 
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ment here he applied closely to his profession, remaining singularly 
sober, and seemed about to recover that composure and serenity of 
mind to which he had long been a stranger. All the pictures sent 
from his easel while at Hackney are very carefully finished ; his draw- 
ings also evinced a minuteness of attention which was wanted in 
many others produced under the pressure of immediate necessities, 
His works, in consequence of this great and obvious improvement, now 
rose very highly in value ; and although through the craft of picture- 
dealers the artist himself derived from his paintings a small part only 
of the price which they produced, still Morland received such sums of 
money in his extreme privacy as produced a suspicion that he was 
connected with a gang of coiners or forgers! Information was ac- 
cordingly communicated to the Bank of England, and a party of offi- 
cers were dispatched to the harmless dwelling of poor Morland, in 
order to secure the suspected criminal. He had notice of their ap- 
proach, and having no doubt that they were coming to arrest him for 
debt, made his escape over the garden-wall, and effected his retreat 
undiscovered into London. The officers, after rummaging all his 
boxes, drawers, &c, discovered their error; and the directors, when 
the affair was represented to them, sent the terrified artist, as an 
indemnification for the inconvenience he had suffered, a paltry pre- 
sent of twenty guineas. The mischief to Morland, however, was irre- 
parable ; the spot which had afforded him an asylum was no longer 
secure, and the tranquillity he had begun to enjoy was destroyed. 
He took shelter at a carver and gilder’s in Leadenhall-street ; thence 
he wandered from place to place in dreadful apprehension of disco- 
very, till he received an invitation from Mr. Lynn to pass a few 
weeks with him at his house at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. His 
retreat was discovered within three days, and he was compelled to 


d ih Rsv to Yarmouth, accompanied by a faithful friend, his servant, George 
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Sympson, where, after having remained in quiet for a few days, he 
was arrested as a spy by a silly military officer, who commanded m 
that quarter, but was soon released. 

Love at Frrst Stcut.—At the English Opera-house last summer, 
a gentleman fell suddenly in love with a young lady, who sat with 
her mother and sister a few seats from him: tearing a blank leaf out 
of his pocket-book, he wrote with a pencil, ‘‘ May I inquire if your 
affections are engaged?” and handed it to her, which she shewed to 
her mother. Shortly afterwards she wrote underneath his question, 
‘‘ T believe I may venture to say they are not ; but why do you ask ?” 
and returned him the paper. The gentleman then wrote on another 
leaf—*‘ I love you dearly ; Iam single; I have 10001. a-year ; Iam _ 
not in debt ; I have a good house; and I only want a good wife to make 
me completely happy—will you be mine? if you will, I promise (and 
with every intention of keeping my word) to be an affectionate, in- 
dulgent, and faithful husband to you; and what more can I say?” 
The young lady was so much pleased with the declaration that they 
immediately became acqnainted, and in the course of four months 
afterwards he led her to the hymeneal altar, 


Givine anv Taxinc,—A young Scotsman was expressing the other 
day, toa fellow countryman of more advanced age, his regret that 
the Scotch should not have bestirred themselves a little in petitioning 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Act. ‘‘ They were ready 
enough to petition (he said) against the attempt to deprive them of 
their small notes.” ‘Hoot, man,’ said the elder, “‘ what pairt o’ 
Scotlan’ cam ye frae, that ye hae na learned the difference atween 
takin an givin? Oor kintramen are ay ready to tak, but dinna like 
to gie. They’re nae the puirer for takin the sacrament the English : 
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way, just to plese the English, for they can tak it the Scotch way 
after to please themsalls. But its clear anither thing to gie awa the 
previlege o’ sma’ notes ; for that wad leave them neathing.” 


Doc’s Cornar.—Passing the other evening up the Strand, I saw a 
pretty little dog, and on stooping to see what was written on its 
collar, I was saluted with the following distich:— 


‘This collar don’t belong to you, Sir, 
Pass on—or you may have one too, Sir.” 
J. M. 
Henry VIII.—-This monarch, after the death of Jane Seymour, had 
some difficulty to get another wife. His first offer was to the Duchess 
Dowager of Milan ; but her answer was, ‘‘ she had but one head ; 
if she had two, one should have béen at his service.” 


Aw Arr Reproor.—During the voyage of Mr. Wesley to America, 
he hearing an unusual noise in the cabin of General Oglethorp (the go- 
vernor of Georgia, with whom he sailed), stepped in to inquire the 

~ cause of it, on which the General immediately addressed him :—~ 
‘« Mr. Wesley, you must excuse me, I have met with a provocation 
too great for man to bear. You know the only wine I drink is Cyprus 
wine, as it agrees with me the best of any. I therefore pro- 
vided myself with several dozens of it, and this villain Grimaldi 
(his foreign servant, who was present, and almost dead with fear) 
ha3 drunk up the whole of it. But I willbe revenged of him. I 
have ordered him to be tied hand and foot, and tobe carried to the 
- men-of-war that sails with us. The rascal should have taken care 
how he used me, for J never forgive.” ‘‘ Then I hope,. sir,” said 


‘ 


John Wesley, looking calmly at him, ‘‘ you never sin.” The General 
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was quite confounded at the reproof, and putting his hand into his 
pocket took out a bunch of keys, which he threw at Grimaldi, say- 
ing, ‘* There, villain, take my keys, and behave better for the future.” 


Incenuity.—Twenty-four pairs of hard polished scissors, weigh- 
ing altogether only one grain, have just been manufactured by Mr. Peter 
Hatherton, of Spring-street, Sheffield. Who would believe, unless 
they saw them, that eleven thousand five hundred and twenty pairs of hard 
polished scissors, could be manufactured completely perfect, the weight 
of which would only be one ounce? 


Westey.—It would be well for the business part of the community 
were the demagogues of the present day to follow the example of the 
late John Wesley, in choosing a suitable hour for the delivery of their 
harangues. He used tomount the pulpit, when on his circuit through 
the manufacturing districts, at five o’clock in the morning, and as 
uniformly to preface his discourse with words suchas these :—‘‘ There 
is a Dutch proverb which says, ‘ Prayer should stop no business,’— 
so when the neighbouring clock begins to chime six I shall shut my 
Bible, and thus enable all of you without interruption to prosecute 
the labours to which Providence has called you.” 


Wiertanp, tHe Porr.—The night that followed the battle of Jena 
was a terrible one to the inhabitants of Weimar. The contest raged 
in its streets and walks; showers of balls feil into the town; all 
around houses were seen in flames; plunder and devastation were at 
their height. But amidst this general confusion Wieland, the poet, 
received a proof of the high estimation in which his talents were 
held by him who had thus directed the storm of war: for by Buona- 
parte’s orders a guard was placed before his house for its protection. 
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Next morning Marshal Ney waited upon him in person. He found 
him in his room, which had been stripped of its furniture before the 
guard had been placed. Wieland had only his own chair remaining, 
which he offered to the Marshal; but Ney with politeness and kind- 
ness gently re-seated the old man in his chair, and observed that he 
knew better whose duty it was to stand in the presence of Wieland. 


Mapame pe Genris,—This lady carries her purity of manners to 
such an extent that she reprimanded the bookseller who has the ar- 
rangement of her library, for having placed books written by male 
and female authors on the same shelf. 


Mistress anp Servant.—A lady the other day meeting a girl 
who had lately left her service, inquired—*“ Well, Mary, where do 
you live now?” ‘ Please, Ma’am, I don’t live no where now,” re- 
joimed the girl: ‘* Iam married !” 


_ Partixe wirn an Orv Friznp.—About two years ago a sailor 
had the misfortune to take on board more grog than ballast, and 
falling into the hold, dislocated his shoulder. The poor fellow was 
at sea, and being without proper surgical aid, lost the use of-his limb. 
It hung useless from his body, and proved a great burthen. Having 
applied to the most celebrated surgeon in London, he was told that 
nothing could be done for him but removing the arm from the socket. 
He was not so ready at first to part company with his arm, but being 
told it would never again render him any assistance, Jack consented 
to have it off, observing at the same time that no hull should keep on 
board more cats than could catch mice. He was admitted some 


: months since to Guy’s Hospital, and prepared for the operation. All 
_ the pupils attended to see the operator take the arm off, and nothing 
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could exceed the skill displayed by Sir — on the occasion. The arm 


was put aside to be taken away. Jack never uttered a word until it was 
over, He then said ‘‘ I should like to see my arm, if you have no ob- 
jection.” ‘* None,” replied Sir , ‘if you desire it.” The ampu- 
tated limb was brought, and Jack, taking the hand, exclaimed. very 
deliberately, ‘‘ Farewell, messmate! you and I have weathered many — . 
a tough gale together, and now we must part. You have been a good 
friend to me: I shall never find such another:” The surgeons were 
struck by the odd manner in which he had taken leave of his. arm, 
and a handsome subscription was entered into for his benefit. He got 
well in a few weeks, but he has not yet lost the recollection of parting 
with his old friend. ee a 


Lecat Pun.—Counsellor Lamb (an old man at the time the hte : 
Lord Erskine was in the height of his reputation) was a man of timid 
manners and nervous disposition, and usually prefaced his pleadings 
with an apology to that effect ; and on one occasion, when opposed to _ 
Erskine, he happened to remark that “‘ he felt himself growing more | 
and more timid as he grew older.” ‘‘ No wonder,’* replied the witty 
but relentless barrister; ‘ every one knows the older a lamb grows 


the more sheepish he becomes.” 


Burns.—This poet used to say that the highest compliment paid 
to him was by an old woman, housekeeper to Mrs. Dunlop, his pa- 
tron: on having the Cotter’s Saturday Night given her to read, she ex- 
pressed her surprise that the quality should somuch admire it ; ‘ forI ~ 
was aye used,” said she, ‘ to the like o’ all that the poet has written 
about in my ain father’s house, an atweel I dinna ken how he could 
hae described it ony other gait.” sbi 
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Tue Scoip’s Vocanutary.—The copiousness of the English lan- 
guage perhaps was never more apparent than in the following character, 
bya lady, of her own husband :— 

‘* He is,” says she, « an abhorred, barbarous, capricious, detestible, 
envious, fastidious, hard-hearted, illiberal, ill-natured, jealous, keen, 
loathsome, malevolent, nauseous, obstinate, passionate, quarrelsome, 
raging, saucy, tantalizing, uncomfortable, vexatious, abominable, 
bitter, captious, disagreeable, execrable, fierce, grating, gross, hasty, 
malicious, nefarious, obstreperous, peevish, restless, savage, tart, 
unpleasant, violent, waspish, wortying, acrimonious, blustering, care- 
less, discontented, fretful, growling, hateful, inattentive, malignant, 
noisy, odious, perverse, rigid, severe, teasing, unsuitable, angry, 
boisterous, choleric, disgusting, gruff, hectoring, incorrigible, mis- 
chievous, negligent, offensive, pettish, roaring, sharp, sluggish, 
snapping, snarling, sneaking, sour, testy, tiresome, tormenting, touchy, 
arrogant, austere, awkward, boorish, brawling, brutal, bullying, churl- 
ish, clamorous, crabbed, cross, currish, dismal, dull, dry, drowsy, 
grumbling, horrid, huffish, injurious, insolent, intractable, irrascible, 
ireful, morose, murmuring, opinionated, oppressive, outrageous, over- 
- bearing, petulant, plaguy, rough, rude, rugged, spiteful, splenetic, 
stern, stubborn, stupid, sulky, sullen, surly, suspicious, treacherous, 
troublesome, turbulent, tyrannical, virulent, wrangling, yelping dog 
in a manger.” 


How ro Farr Burrer.—The Quakers call our hackney-coaches 
‘* leathern conveniences,” but this is by no means a description so 
satisfactory as the appellation given to them by foreigners, viz. “ little 
stables,” in which you certainly get littered up, only the stable at night 
has the advantage over the coach at the same hour, in point of clean 
straw and less filth generally. But the information we wish to convey 
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is, as to how you may extend your ride in one of these delicate 
vehicles, and pay only half what you must otherwise pay. It will be 
best explained by a fact which occurred the other day. A gentleman 
who had to go to an evening party, just across the New-road, opposite 
the gate which leads from Burton-crescent, alighted, and tendered a 
shilling. ‘* Two’nt do,” said Jarvey, “ It’s after the hour—I’m titled 
to another shilling back-fare.” The gentleman’s answer to this was, 
getting into the coach and ordering the man to drive him to Burton- 
crescent, where, in half a minute, he got out on the stones, and paid 
his shilling, which could not then be refused. We hear of going further 
and faring worse, but here by going further, the fare’s better. 


nf 


Gunrtet Resuxe.—The courtesy of Mr. Justice Bayley has been 
oiten admired. Perhaps a happier compliment has seldom been de- 
divered from the bench than his lordship addressed in the form of a 
‘gentle rebuke, the other day in the court, at the Northumberland 
assizes, to Mr. Gray, the barrister, son of the present Bishop of Bristol. 
Mr. G. was chattering rather loudly with some other counsel, when 
Mr. Justice Bayley, who was summing up, observed—* Mr. Gray, if 


ever you arrive where I hope you will some day, you will know the | 


inconvenience of counsel talking when you are summing up.” 


How To run orr wirn a Pair or Boors.—A short time since a 
stranger came into a boot and shoe store in Canal-street, New York, to 
purchase a pair of shoes. He was a long time engaged in trying shoes 
before he could find a pair to fit. Meantime another gentleman came 
to purchase a pair of boots. He soon found a pair, which he drew on, 
and which fitted exactly ; and while he was thrusting his hand into 


his pocket for the “ready,” the shoe-purchaser darted off with the | 


shoes without either payment or saying so much as “ by your leave, 


~ 


. 
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Sir.” “The villain!” exclaimed the boot-purchaser and the boot-seller 
in the same breath, and both gave chase. The man inthe new 
boots, however, had the best wind and the cleanest heels. He soon 
shot a-head of Crispin, while the latter urged him to push forward 
and overtake the shoes. There was no fear but he would do that. 
The shoes turned a corner, the boots followed ; and for any thing 
that Crispin knows, they are pursuing each other yet. 


Wietann’s Interview witn N APOLEON.—Wieland, the cele- 
brated German writer, gives the following account of his first inter- 
view with Napoleon :—‘ I had scarcely,” said he, ‘* been there a 
few minutes when Napoleon came up to me from the other side of the 
room. The Duchess presented me herself, and paid me very politely 
the usual acknowledgments, while he fixed his eye sharply upon me. 
Scarcely any one has ever possessed more completely the gift of pene- 
trating and looking through a man at a glance than N apoleon, He 
saw that in spite of my notoriety I was a plain old man without 
pretension ; and as he apparently wished to produce a favourable im- 
pression upon me, he at once assumed the shape in which he was sure 
to effect his purpose. Never in my life have I seen any one appear more 
simple, quiet, gentle, and unassuming. There was nota vestige to 
remind me that the man who was talking to me was a great monarch. 
He conversed with me like an old acquaintance with an equal ; and 
(which had never happened with any one of my rank) for half an hour 
together, to the great astonishment of all present. It was near twelve 
o’clock when I began to feel that I could not bear to stand longer; I 
took a liberty therefore which few other Germans or Frenchmen would 
have ventured on; I begged his Majesty to allow me to take my leave, 
as I could not venture to stand longer. He took it well. «Go, then,’ 
said he, with a friendly tone and look—*‘ Go then—good night.’ ”’ 
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Catamiries oF Gentus.—Homer was a beggar; Plautus turned a 
mill; Terence was a slave; Boethius died in gaol; Paul Borghese 
had fourteen trades, and yet starved with them all; Tasso was often 
distressed for a few shillings; Bentivoglio was refused admittance 
into an hospital he had himself erected; Cervantes died of hunger; 
Camoens, the celebrated writer of the Lusiad, ended his days in an 
alms-house ; and Vaugelas left his body to the surgeons to pay his 
debts, as far as it would go. In our own country, Bacon lived a life 
of meanness and distress; Sir Walter Raleigh died on the scaffold ; 
Spencer, the charming Spencer, died forsaken and in want; and the 
death of Collins came through neglect, first causing mental derange- 
ment; Milton sold his copyright of Paradise Lost for fifteen pounds, 
at three payments, and finished his life in obscurity ; Dryden lived in 
poverty and distress; Otway died prematurely, and through hunger ; 
Lee died in the streets; Steele lived a life of perfect warfare with 
bailiffs; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield was sold for a trifle, to save 
him from the gripe of the law ; Fielding lies in the burying-ground of 
the English factory at Lisbon, without a stone to mark the spot; 
Savage died in prison at Bristol, where he was confined for a debt of 
eight pounds; Butler lived in penury, and died poor; Chatterton, 
the child of genius and misfortune, destroyed himself. | 


Ourver Cromwett.—Among many curious anecdotes which 
Whitelocke relates respecting Cromwell, the following is not one of 
the least characteristic: —Oliver, it was well known, appeared to 
favour the fanatics of that day, but he did not like to be taken any 
liberties with. ‘‘ There was,” says Whitelocke, “ a secret expedition 
about to sail, and one of those fanatic preachers waited upon Cromwell, 
‘and wished an audience, which was granted; and when before Oliver 
he stated that the Lord wished to know where the secret expedition 
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plain appearance, of unexpensive habits, and wholly unsuspected: 
he was tried for the embezzlement, but escaped capital punishment 
ona point of law, and after remaining several years in Newgate was 
allowed to transport himself out of the kingdom, in 1809. 


A Mepicat Opinion.—An unfortunate man, who had never drank 
water enough to warrant the disease, was reduced to such a state by 
dropsy ‘that a consultation of the physicians was held upon his case. 
They agreed that tapping was necessary, and the poor patient was in- 
vited to submit to the operation, which he seemed inclined to do 
in spite of the entreaties of his son, a boy of seven years old. ‘‘ Oh, 
father, father, do not let them tap you (screamed the boy, in an agony 
of tears)—do any thing, but do not let them tap you'” ‘* Why, my 
dear? (inguired the afflicted parent:) it willdome good, and I shall 
live long i in health to make you happy.” ‘“ No, father, no, you will 
not: there was never any thing tapped in our house that lasted longer 
than a week.” 


Nogie Conpuct.—M. Dugar, provost of the merchants in the 
city of Lyons, was a man remarkable for the strict and impartial ad- 
_ ministration of justice. The bakers flattered themselves that they could 
prevail upon him to be their friend, at the expense of the public. They 
waited upon him in a body, and begged Jeave to raise the price of 
bread : he told them that he would examine their petition, and give 
them an answer very soon: before they left the room, they contrived 
slily to drop a purse of two hundred louis d’ors on the table. They 
soon called upon the magistrate for an answer, not in the least doubt- 
ing but the money had effectually pleaded their cause. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
said M, Dugar, ‘“‘ I have weighed your reasons in the balance of jus- 
tice, and I find them light. I do not think the people ought to suffer 
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under a pretence of the dearness of corn, which I know to be ill- 
founded. Astothe purse of money which you left with me, I am 
certain that I have made such a generous and noble use of it, as you 
yourselves intended ; I have distributed it among the poor objects of 
charity in our hospitals: as you are opulent enough to make such large 
donations, I cannot possibly think you can incur any loss in your busi- 
ness, and I therefore shall continue the price of bread as it was before 
I received your petition.” 


Dr. Srms.—A glorious bull is related in the life of Dr. Sims of a 
countryman of his, an Irishman, for whom he had prescribed an 
emetic, who said with great naivett, “‘ My dear doctor, itis of no 
use your giving me an emetic ; I tried it twice in Dublin, and it 
would not stay on my stomach either time.” 


Royat Brenevorence.—The celebrated saying of the Emperor 
Titus, ‘‘ I have lost a day,” when he had suffered one to pass without 
some act of charity, has been often quoted as a proof of his exalted 
character. Dr. Granville, in his recent publication on the Russian — 
Empire, relates the following expression of the Empress mother, 
which is not less remarkable than that of Titus, and appears indeed to 
have arisen from the moving principles of her actions: ‘ Notre séjour 
sur le terre est si court qu’on doit regretter le tems perdu sans faire du 
bien.” <‘* Our sojourn on earth is so short that we ought to regret the 
time which is lost without the performance of some good.” 


Caprain Carrw.—At the siege of Tortona the commander of the 
army which lay before the town ordered Carew, an Irish officer in 
the service of Naples, to advance with a detachment to a particular 


post. Having given his orders, he whispered Carew, ‘Sir, I know a 
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you to be a gallant man ; I have therefore put you upon this duty. I 
tell you in confidence it is certain death to you all, I place you there 
to make the enemy spring a mine below you.” Carew made a bow 
to the general, and then lead on his men in silence tothe dreadful 
post. Hethere stood with an undaunted countenance, and having 
called on one of his soldiers for a draught of wine, “‘ Here,” said he, 
“‘T drink to all those who bravely fall in battle.” Fortunately at that 
instant Tortona capitulated, and Carew escaped that destruction 
which he had so nobly yen his readiness to encounter at the call 
of honour. 


a 


Sensipitiry.—A lady who made pretensions to the most refined 
feelings went to her butcher to remonstrate with him on his cruel prac- 
tices. ‘‘ How,” said she, ‘‘ can you be so barbarous as to put inno- 
cent little lambs to death?” ‘* Why not, madam 2’ said the butcher ; 
** you would not eat them alive, would you?” 


Prince Maurice or Nassav.—At the battle of Nieuport, in the 
year 1600, Prince Maurice sent away his ships, that there might be 
no means of retreat for his troops: in leading them to engage he 
said, ‘‘ My friends, you have Nieuport behind you, which is in pos- 
session of the enemy; the sea on your left; a river on the right; and 
the enemy in front: there is no other way for you to pass but over the 
bodies of these men.” By this heroic resolution he gained a battle 
which sayed the republic, and did himself the highest honour. 
ae io %% 

Dr. Woopvitte.—The carpenter with whom he lodged had not 
been always on the best terms with him. Woodville said he should 
wish to let the man see that he died in peace with him, and as he 
never had much occasion to employ him, desired he might be sent 


ad 
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for to come and measure him for his coffin. This was done; the car- 
_penter came and took measure of the doctor, who begged him not to 
be more than two days about it; ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ I shall not live 
beyond that time; and he did actually die just before the end of 
the nextday. He got between. one and two thousand pounds by his 
Medical Botany, and with the: money bought a small estate, which 
he left to his natural daughter, being all the property he possessed. 
A contemporary and frie nd of is, Dr. George Fordyce, also expired 
under similar circumstances. FH desired his youngest daughter, who 
was sitting by his bed-side, to ‘tak 2up a book and read to him. She 
read for about twenty minutes, when the doctor said, ‘‘ Stop; go out 
of the room; I am g¢ ing gt to die.” ‘She put down the book, and went 
out of the room to call the attendant, who immediately went into the 
bed-room, and found Fordyce had breathed his last. 


a oe 
Frexcu Grant.—Whe Monsieur Louis, the French giant, was — 
exhibiting in the west of ee was one day visited by a very 
_ little lively active naval officer. The giant looking down on the little 


fellow asked him what he « could com é defend himself, if he should 
‘take it into his head to basen him 2 2 «© What could I do,” said the 
tar, putting his diminutive form into a boxing atti eee, “you had 
better try me.” Mons eur stepped back and playfully raised his huge 
arms, as if to send the ittle man half way to the moon, when the 
latter bobbing down, pitched his head between the giant’s legs, lifted 
him off the ground, and lau ghingly asked the ponderous burden on his 
shoulders whether he should send him out of the window, which he- 
swore he would do ifhe did not admit he was vanquished. The ad- 
mission was made, and the tar replaced him again on the ground, to 
the no small amusement of the spectators. 
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and the trembling sexton stood amongst them with the keys: that 
some inhabitant of the tomb had ‘‘ burst his cerement” there could 
be no doubt, for the bell continued to ring with unabated violence. 
After much serious and fearful deliberation, some, more courageous 
than the rest, determined of having a peep through the windows. 
Accordingly, formidably backed and bolstered, they mounted, when 
young Barrett was espied pursuing his avocation at the rope. A 
hearty laugh relieved the fears of those below ; the sexton’s wonted 
boldness came again; the door was unlocked, and the youth restored 
to liberty. aire 


Tue Wexcome Poacners.—Two gentlemen, who had liberty to 
shoot on the grounds surrounding Lord Eldon’s estate, happened un- 
intentionally to encroach a little way on the latter: the gamekeeper 
insisted that the gentlemen should appear before his lordship, to 
answer for the Ghisdemeanor. They wee ered into the presence 
of the ae who accosted them with he greatest civility, and 

l they would be seated : on hearing the tale of the domestic, and 

ssure ances of the gentlemen having unintentionally encroached, 

his Sesh ing the bell, ordered the wine and other refreshments 

to be brought, requested the gentlemen to partake, entered into 

conversation, and on their retiring ae a that if they came 

that way again they were perfectly welcome to a shot, even should 
they trespass, 


Wurtr Broop.—Mr. G t, a gentleman of fortune, residing in 
Portland Place, fell in love with the late Princess Charlotte of Wales; 
and so earnest was he to obtain her in marriage, that he hota 
insane. His family and friends became alarmed for his personal 
safety ; and fearful lest he should commit suicide, placed him under 
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the care of a physician, who directed, without loss of time, that he 
should be freely blooded. To this, after repeated attempts, he would 
never accede. However, the pupil of one of the physicians hearing of 
the circumstance, hit upon an expedient, and engaged to bleed Mr, G, 
The plan was laid out, and Mr. G. introduced to the young gentleman, 
who stated he was the bearer of a message from the princess, ard 
requested to see Mr. G. in private. No sooner was this information 
received than the pupil was-shewn up to the drawing-room. Mr. G. 
cautiously shut all the doors, and with great ‘impatience requested the 
stranger to divulge, without loss of time, what he had to say. from the. 
princess. ‘‘ Why, you must i. ae sir,” said he, “ we must be parti- 
cularly cautious. Iam deputed by the princess ‘to inform you that 
she would give you her hand in marriage, but she is prohibited from'so 
‘doing in consequence 6 King, her father, being informed that you 
possess white blood i in ut veins, instead of, at rr 1 Mee Good God!” 
exclaimed Mr, G. « if. hat is the case, pray et me be bled imme- 
diately, ¢ that her Roy gh oe may be convinced to the contrary.” 
is mental i 
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_ indisposed in a hotel in London, th > la: te 
good things he had i in his larder, to prevail c on his guest t to eat some- 
thing. The Earl at length, starting suddenly from his couch, and throw- 
ing back a tartan night-gown, which had covered his singularly grim 
and ghastly face, replied to his host’s courtesy, ‘ Landlord, I think I 
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could eat a morsel of a poor man.” Boniface, surprised alike at the 
extreme ugliness of Lord B.’s countenance and the nature of the pro- 

posal, retreated from the room, and tumbled down stairs precipi- 
tately, having no doubt that this barbaric chief, when at home, was 
in the habit of eating a joint of a tenant or vassal when his appetite 
was dainty.” 

7 Inniranite Tracepran.—The following anecdote is told of a cer- 
tain irritable tragedian :—He was playing Macbeth, and rushed off 
to kill Duncan, when there was no blood for the Thane to steep his 
hands in. ‘ The blood! the blood!” exclaimed he to the agitated 
property-man, who had forgotten it : the actor, however, not to dis+ 

_. appoint the audience, clenched his fist, and striking the property- 

man a violent blow upon the nose, coolly washed his hands in the 

_ gtream of gore that burst from it, and re- -entered with the usual 

words; “I pags: done the deed—didst thou not hear a noise ?” 


ti BS 
Ms. 


- Martens oF “Iwrentecr. —Dine with a sibeste of-intellect man, and 
only observe the down-cast eyes of his pale-faced trembling wife ; the 

knit brows of his sullen sons; the sulky sorrows of his joy-denied 
daughters, who, to escape the cruelties of thay unnatural thraldom, 
would elope even with the devil or a dancing- -master. All that comes 
of your hard-hearted, hard-headed, music-painting-and-poetry-des- 
pising, utilitarian, intellectual, all-in-all educationists, who know 
nothing so admirable as a steam-engine, and would wish to see the it 


ae 


whole world worked Py: 1 achinery. cee aan 
i) Rae WERE oer. ‘ 
, Dr. Parr.—The nideneas of Dr. Parr to ladies was sometimes ox- 


treme. ‘Toa lady who had ventured to oppose him with more warmth 
of temper than cogency of reasoning, and who afterwards apologised 


hs 
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for herself by saying, ‘‘ that it is the privilege of women to talk non- 
sense” —‘‘ No,” madam,” replied Dr. Parr, “it is not their privilege, 
but their infirmity. Ducks would walk if they could ; but nature suf- 
fers them only to waddle.” 


Manston-Hovust.—Lately the grave-digger of a parish in the city 
was charged before Mr. Alderman Ansley with hawing tripped up the 
heels of the beadle, and laid him flat on the pavement. There was 
a very full attendance of spectators in the Justice-room, the grave- 
digger having vowed that, even after the death of the beadle, he would 
show that he had a deep recollection of injuries. The beadle stated 
that in the early part of the preceding day the grave-digger had been 


amusing himself with blowing up the church-wardens. The beadle - 


afterwards went with the doctor to visit a patient, who was ina very 
delicate state of health ; but when he had just reached the house, 
the grave-digger, who had been walking behind, tripped up his heels, 
and down he fell like a corpse. The Alderman supposed that the 
grave-digger was suddenly seized with a professional fit, and wanted 
to bury the beadle; and his Worship asked the former why he had 
attempted so unnecessarily to disturb the living. The grave-digger 
replied that he was rather merry that morning, having just come 
from a funeral. (A loud laugh.) He did not exactly kngw what he 
was about when he came across the beadle, and he was surprised to 
see the gentleman measure his length on the ground, as if he was 
laid out for it. The beadle said he did not wish to hurt the poor man, 
and he hoped the Alderman would dismiss him, upon his promise not 
to give offence to any of the parish authorities again.— Alderman 
Ansley asked why the beadle wished to keep in the employment of 
the parish a man who set such an-example of insubordination to the 
paupers? One of the authorities mentioned ina low tone to the Al- 
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_. derman, the fact was, they could not get a man to supply his place pro- 
_ perly, as he knew the ground so well. Another grave-digger would not 
know where to shove his spade when a place was wanted; but the 
defendant was so well acquainted with the ground, crowded as it was, 
that he could prick for room in little or no time.—(Laughter.)—The 
beadle said that the defendant knew his own worth, and when 
threatened with dismissal laughed at the authorities. Indeed, if the 
grave-digger went away, he (the beadle) would be obliged to take 
his place.—Alderman Ansley said this kind of independence reminded 
him of the conduct of an executioner, when a brother Alderman 
was Sheriff. A man was to be hanged one morning, and the hour had 
nearly arrived, when the Jack Ketch, who, he supposed, was also in 
his cups, swore d—n his eyes if he’d do the job without some 
ready-money. Mr. Ketch got the sum he required, because if the 
a Sheriff had refused, he would have been obliged to tie up the criminal 
himself.—(Loud laughter.)—Mr. Hobler: ‘‘ The least that can be 
done is to fine the grave-digger five shillings for being drunk.’ The 
grave-digger went into the next room, and sent word to the beadle 
that the parish must pay the money, or the consequences would be 
disagreeable. He did not mean, he said, to break the law ; but if the 
beadle happened to go first, there should be very little mould over him, 
Whether the fear of the body-snatchers operated upon the beadle or 
not, the fine was certainly paid without delay. 


Parents aND CuiLpRiN.—Stop, young man, stop a little to look 
towards thy poor parents. Think it not too much to bestow a moment’s — 
reflection on those who néver forgot thee. Recollect what they have 
done for thee. JXKemember all—all, indeed, thou canst not; alas! ill 
had been thy lot, had not their care begun before thou couldst remem- 
ber or know any thing.—Now so proud, self-willed, inexorable, then 
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couldst thou only ask by railing,-and move them with thy tears. And 
they were moved. Their hearts were touched with thy distress ; they 
relieved and watched thy wants before thou knewest thine own neces- 
sities or their kindness. They clothed thee; thou knewest not. thou 
wast naked: thou asked not for bread, but they fed thee. And ever 
since—for the particulars are too raany to be recounted, and too 
many surely to be all utterly forgotten—it has been the very principal 
endeavour, employment, and study of their lives, to do service unto 
thee. If by all these endeavours they can obtain their child’s com- 
fort, they arrive at the full accomplishment of their wishes: they 
have no higher object of their ambition. Be thou but happy, and 
they are so.— And now tell me, is not something to be done ; I do not 
say for thyself, but for them ? If it be too much to desire of thee to be 
good, and wise, and virtuous, and happy for thine own sake; yet 
be happy for theirs. Think that a sober life, besides the blessings 
it will brmg upon thine own head, will be a fountain of unfeigned 
comfort to thy declining parents, and make the heart of the aged sing 
for joy.— What shall we say ? which of these is happier? the son who 
maketh a glad father, or the father blessed with such a son ?—For- 
tunate young man, who has a heart open so early to virtuons de- 
lights, and canst find thine own happiness in returning thy father’s 
blessing upon his own head! And, happy father! whose years have 
been prolonged, not, as it often happens, to see his comforts fall from 
him one after another, and to become at once old and destitute ; 
_ but to taste a new pleasure, not to be found among the pleasures of 
youth, reserved for his age; to reap the harvest of all his cares and 
labours in the duty, affection, and felicity of his dear child, His very 
look bespeaks the inward satisfaction of his heart. The infirmities of 
his age sit light on him. He feels not the troubles of life ; he smiles 
at the approach of death ; he sees himself still living and honoured in 
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the memory and person of his son, his other dearer self; and passes 
down to the receptacle of all the living in the fulness of content and 
joy-—How unlike to this is the condition of him who has the affliction 
to be the father of a wicked offspring! Poor unhappy man! no sor- 
row is like unto thy sorrow. Diseases and death are blessings, if 
compared with the anguish of thy heart, when thou seest thy dear 
children run heedlessly and headlong in the ways of sin, forgetful of 
their parents’ counsel and their own happiness. Unfortunate old 
man! How often does he wish he had never been born, or had been 
cut off before he had beena father! No reflection is able to afford 
him consolation. He grows old betimes, and the afflictions of age 
are doubled on his head. In vain. are instruments of pleasure brought 
forth. His soul refuses comfort, Every blessing of life is lost upon 
him. No success is able to give him joy. His triumphs are like 
that of David: while his friends, captains, and soldiers were rending 
the air with shouts of victory, he, poor conqueror, went up, as it is 
written, to the chamber over the gate, and wept; and as he went 
thus he said: ‘‘O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! 
would to God I had died for thee! O Absalom, my son, my son!” 


LinEs IN THE WINDOW oF A SHOEMAKER’S SHOP, NEARLY OPPOSITE 
Avoruecartes’ Haty.—Surgery performed upon old boots and shoes 
by adding of feet, making good the legs, binding the broken, 
healing the wounded, mending the constitution, and supporting the 
body with a new sole. Advice gratis.—By 8. Gyres. 


GaRRICk’s Fargwsit.—My brother Jack and IJ, after waiting two 
hours, succeeded at length in entering the pit. But the commence- 
ment of the evening was somewhat unfortunate to my brother, who, 

és during the struggle in the pit passage, not only had his watch stolen, 


2 
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but so completely lost his temper that on the detection of the thief, 
who immediately offered to restore the property, Jack, instead of re- 
ceiving it, with all the fury of an enraged young lawyer, deter- 
mined to have the stolen goods found on him. Accordingly he seized 
him, and shouted for police-officers—in vain ; the crowd involuntarily 
prevented a possibility of their interference. In this dilemma, Jack’s 
rage not abating, he continued to drag forward the culprit till they ar- 
rived at the paying-place. Here came the “ tug of war ;. for. the 
rush and pressure allowing no delay, the money-taker vociferously 
demanded the cash, when the sharp having none, the flat had no alter- 
native but to pay for him. Made more desperate by this additional 
loss, Jack now dragged the thief into the pit, and again called loudly 
for police-officers, who at length came, though somewhat late ; for, 
owing to the increased confusion, the bird had at length flown !—not 
only with the watch, but, as at that time money was returned on 
crowded nights, probably with the three shillings into the bargain. 
Thus Jack, not content with having his pocket. picked, picked his own 
pocket. The riot and struggle for places can scarcely be imagined, 
even from the above anecdote. Though a side-box close to where we 
sat was completely filled, we beheld the door burst open, and an 
Irish gentleman attempt to make entry vi et armis.—“ Shut the door, 
box-keeper !’”” loudly cried some of the party.—‘‘ There’s room, by. the 
powers !” cried the Irishman, and persisted in advancing. On this 
a gentleman in the second row rose, and exclaimed, ‘ Turn out that 
blackguard!” ‘Oh, andis that your mode, honey?” coolly retorted 
the Irishman ; “‘ come out, my dear, and give me satisfaction, or Pll 
pull your nose, faith, you coward, and shillaly you through the lobby !” 
This public insult left the tenant in possession no alternative; so he 
rushed out to accept the challenge ; when to the pit’s general amuse- 
ment the Irishman jumped into his place, and having deliberately 
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seated and adjusted himself, he turned round and cried, ‘ Pil talk to 
you after the play is over.”’ The comedy of the Wonder commenced, 
but I have scarcely any recollection of what passed during its repre- 
sentation ; or, if I had, would it not be tedious to repeat a ten-times 
told tale? I only remember that Garrick and his hearers were mu- 
tually affected by the farewell address ; particularly in that part 
where he said, “ The jingle of rhyme and the language of fiction 
would but ill suit his present feelings ;” and also when, putting his 
hand to his breast, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Whatever may be the changes of 
my future life, the deepest impression of your gratitude will remain 
here fixed and unalterable.” 


Hours or Meats Now anp Formerty.—The stately dames of 
Edward Fourth’s court rose with the lark, dispatched their dinner at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and shortly after eight were wrapped in 
slumber, How would these reasonable people (reasonable at least, in 
this respect) be astonished, could they but be witnesses of the present 
distribution of time amongst children of fashion !—What a contrast, 
then, is between the materials of the morning meal, A, D. 1550, when 
Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour began the day with a round of beef, 
or a ted herring, and a flagon of ale, and in 1828, when the sportsman, 
and even the day-labourer, breakfast on what cooks call ‘‘ Chinese 
soup,” i. e tea, Swift has jocosely observed, that the world must be 
encompassed before a washer-woman can sit down to breakfast, i.e. by a 
voyage to the east for tea, and to the west for sugar. In the Nor- 
thumberland Household-book for 1512, we are informed that “a 
thousand pounds was the sum annually expended in house-keeping, 
‘This maintained 166 persons ; and the wheat was then 5s. 8d. per 
quarter. The family rose at six in the morning; my lord and my lady 
had set on the table for breakfast, at seven o’clock in the morning— 
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a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, half-a-dozen 
red-herrings, four white ones, and a dish of sprats !—They dined at 
ten, supped at four im the afternoon; the gates were all shut at nine, 
and no further ingress or egress permitted.’ But now, 


‘‘ The gentleman who dines the latest, 
Is, in our street, esteemed the greatest ; 
But surely, greater than them all 

Is he who never dines at all.”” 


Mozarvr’s Requrem.—Mozart, the celebrated composer, was much 
addicted to melancholy, which at length became habitual. He fancied 
that his life was fast drawing to a close, and he beheld the prospect 
with horror. One day, being plunged in his melancholy reveries, 
he heard a carriage stop at his door: a stranger was announced, who 
desired to speak with him. He was requested to walk in. He wasa 
man of a certain age, and had all the appearance of a person of dis- 
tinction. ‘Iam charged,” said the unknown, “ by a person of rank 
to come and see you.” ‘* Who is he?” interrupted Mozart.—“ He 
does not wish that to be known.” “ Very well, what is his pleasure ?”’ 
‘« He has lost a lady who was extremely dear to him, and whose 
memory will be eternally so. He wishes to celebrate her loss every 
year by a solemn service, and he wishes you to compose a requiem for 
this service.” Mozart felt deeply affected by this discourse: the grave 
tone in which it was pronounced—the air of mystery which was 
spread over the adventure—the disposition of his soul strengthened 
the impression : he promised to compose the requiem. The stranger 
continued, ‘‘ apply to the work all the powers of your genius; you 
labour for a connoisseur in music.” ‘‘ So much the better.” ‘* How 
long do you require?’ « A month.” ‘‘ Very well, I will return in 
a month. At what price do you estimate your labour?” <“ One 
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hundred ducats.” The stranger counted the amount on the table and 
disappeared. Mozart remained for a few moments absorbed in 
thought, then asked for pen, ink, and paper, and in spite of his wife’s 
remonstrances began to write with an ardour that was insensible to 
pain and fatigue; he composed night and day with an enthusiasm 
which seemed to increase as he proceeded, till at length he fell 
motionless off his seat, owing to extreme fatigue and lassitude: this 
compelled him to suspend his labour some days. His wife endeavour- 
ing to dispel the sombre ideas which occupied his brain, Mozart said 
to her hastily, “« Yes, it is certain it is for myself that I am composing 
this requiem—it will be for my own funeral service.”’ Nothing could 
eradicate this idea from his mind ; he continued to labour at his requiem 
as Raphael did at the picture of the Transfiguration, equally struck 
with the idea of his death. Mozart felt his strength gradually decay, 
his requiem proceeded slowly, the period he had asked -was elapsed. 
The stranger returned. ‘‘ I have found it impossible,” said Mozart, 
«“ to keep my word.” ‘Don’t let thattrouble you,” replied the stranger, 
<¢ how much longer time do you wish?” ‘A month; the work has 
inspired me with more interest than I expected it would, and I have 
extended it much further than I intended.” ‘ In that case it is 
necessary to augment your compliment ; there are fifty ducats more.” 
«« Sir,” said Mozart, still more astonished, ‘* who are you then Y 
«« That has nothing to do with the business ; J will return in a month.” 
Mozart sent one of his servants after the stranger, to discover where 
he went to, but he returned only to inform him that he had lost 
sight of the stranger, and could not find him again. Poor Mozart 
took it into his head that this stranger was no ordinary being, that he 
certainly had some connexion with the other world, and that he was 
sent to advertise him of his approaching end. He now laboured with 
more ardour at his requiem, which he regarded as the most durable 
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monument of histalent. He fainted away several times, and was with 
difficulty recovered. At length the work was finished before the end 
of the month.. The stranger returned at the time agreed upon— 
Mozart was uo more! All Germany account this requiem as the 
chef @ euvre of the composer. 


Ericram.—Two Irishmen were about to fight a duel, when one of 
them spoke openly of wife and family as to be considered, and the 
other was equally concerned for the delicate state of a daughter’s 
health. The then Solicitor-General of Ireland honoured them i 
these lines :— 


** The heroes of Erin, unconscious of slaughter, 
Improve on the Jewish command ; 

One honours his wife, and the other his daughter, 
That their days may be long in the land.” 


Druxxenness.—A drunken man is a greater monster than any that 
is to be found amongst all the creatures which God has made; as 
indeed there is no character which appears more despicable and 
defamed in the eyes of all reasonable persons than a drunkard. 
4‘schines commending Philip, King of Macedon, for a jovial man that 
would drink freely, Demosthenes answered—“ That this was a good 
quality in a sponge, but not in a king.” Bonosus, one of our own 
countrymen, who was addicted to this vice, having set up for a share 
in the Roman empire, and being defeated in a great battle, hanged 
himself. When he was seen by the army in this melancholy situation, 
notwithstanding he had behaved himself very bravely, the common 
jest was, that the thing they saw hanging upon a tree before them, 
was S not aman, but a bottle. 
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Mirrrary Porirenrss.—Notwithstanding the fury with which the 
battle of Fontenoy was contested, the action was commenced with a 
great shew of civility. Lord Charles Hay, a Captain of the English 
Guards, advanced before the ranks, and:Count d’Auteroche, a Lieu- 
tenant of Grenadiers in the French Guards, stepped forward to meet 
him. ‘* Gentlemen of the French Guards,” said the English Captain, 
“‘ Fire!” «No, my Lord,” replied the other, “we never fire first.” 


Apvice to Marriep Preorre.—lIn the first place, on the very 
_ day after your marriage, whenever you do marry, take one pre- 
-caution—be cursed with no more troubles for life than you have 
bargained for. Call the roll of all your wife’s even speaking 
atquaintance, and strike out every soul that you have—or fancy 
you ought to have—or fancy you ever shall have—a glimpse of 
dislike to. Upon this point be merciless; your wife won’t hesitate 
—a hundred to one—between a husband and a gossip: and, if she 
does, don’t you, Be particularly sharp upon the list of women ; of 
course, men—you would frankly kick any one from Pall-Mall to Pim- 
lico, who presumed only to recollect ever having seen her. And 
don’t be manceuvred out of what you mean, by cards or morning 
calls, or any notion of what people call ‘ good breeding.” Do you 
be content to shew your ill breeding by shutting the door, and the 
visitors can shew their good breeding by not coming again. One 
syllable more to part—if you wish to be happy yourself, be sure that 
you make your wife so. Never dispute with her where the question 
is of noimportance ; nor, where it is of the least consequence, let 
any earthly consideration ever once induce you to give way. Be at 
home as much as you can ; be as strict as you will, but never speak 
unkindly ; and never have a friend upon such terms in your house as 
to be able to enter it without ceremony, Above all, remember that 
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these maxims are intrusted to all of you, as to persons of reason and 
discretion. A naked sword only cuts the fingers of a madman; and 
the rudder with which the pilot saves the ship, in the hands of the 
powder-monkey would only probably force her upon the rocks. Re- 
collect that your inquest as to matrimony is a matter of the greatest 
nicety; because either an excess of vigilance or a deficiency will 
alike compromise its’success. If you don’t question far enough, the 
odds are ten to one that you get a wife who will disappoimt you. If 
you question a jot too far, you will never get a wife at all. ; 


A Hearty Cocx.—A curious circumstance is related of the Co- 
lossus, at the battle of Trafalgar, in which she suffered so severely. 
In the heat of the action one of the hencoops being shot away on tlie 
poop, a cock flew on the shoulder of Captain Morris, then severely 
wounded; and asif his pugnacious spirit had been roused by the fu- 
rious conflict he witnessed, flapped his wings and crowed Justily in 
that situation, to the no small encouragement of the seamen, who, de- 
termined not to be outdone by the gallant little biped, swore he was 
true game, and giving three cheers, continued the engagement with 
redoubled alacrity. 


Gretna Green.—This celebrated scene of matrimonial mockery is 
situated, as our readers are aware, in Dumfrieshire, near the mouth of 
the river Esk, nine miles north-west from Carlisle. My. Pennant, in 
his journey to Scotland, speaks in the following terms of Gretua, or, as 
he calls it, Gretna Green. By some persons it is written Graitney 
Green, according to the pronunciation of the person from whom they 
hear it:—‘* At a short distance from the bridge, stop at the little 
village of Gretna—the resort of all amorous couples, whose union the 
prudence of parents or guardians prohibits. Here the young pair 
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may be instantly united by a fisherman, a joiner, or a blacksmith, who 
marry from two guineas a job to a dram of whiskey. But the price is 
generally adjusted by the information of the postillions from Carlisle, 
who are in pay of one or other of the above worthies; but even the 
drivers, in case of necessity, have been known to undertake the 
sacerdotal office, This place is distinguished from afar, by a small 
plantation of firs, the Cyprian grove of the place—a sort of land-mark 
for fugitive lovers. As I had a great desire to see the high-priest, 
by stratagem I succeeded. He appeared in the form of a fisherman, 
a stout fellow in a blue coat, rolling round his solemn chaps a quid 
of tobacco of nocommon size. One of our party was supposed to come 
to explore the coast; we questioned him about the price, which, after 
eyeing us attentively, he left to our honour. The Church of Scotland 
does what it can to prevent these clandestine matches, but in vain ; 
for these infamous couplers despise the fulmination of the kirk, and 
excommunication is the only penalty it can inflict.” The statistical 
accounts of Scotland give the subsequent particulars :—‘‘ The persons 
who follow this illicit practice are mere impostors—priests of their 
own creation, who have no right whatever either to marry, or exercise 
any part of the clerical function, There are at present more than one 
of this description in this place; but the greatest part of the trade is 
monopolized by a man who was originally a tobacconist, and not a 
blacksmith, as is generally believed. He is a fellow without ednca- 
tion, without principle, without morals, and without manners.—His 
life is a continued scene of drunkenness; his irregular conduct has 
‘yendered him an object of detestation to all the sober and virtuous 
part of the neighbourhood. Such is the man (and the description is 
not exaggerated) who has had the honour to join in the sacred bonds 
of wedlock many people of great rank and fortune from all parts of 
England. It is forty years and upwards since marriages of this kind 
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began to be celebrated here. At the lowest computation, about sixty 
are supposed to be solemnized annually in this place.—By the canons 
and statutes of the Church of Scotland, all marriages performed under 
the circumstances usually attending them at Gretna Green, are clearly 
illegal, for although it be in that country a civil contract, and although 
it may be performed by a lay-man or a person out of orders, yet, as 
in England, banns or license are necessary, and those who marry 
parties clandestinely are subject to heavy fine and severe imprison- 
ment. Therefore, though Gretna Green be just out of the limits of the 
English marriage act, that is not sufficient, unless the forms of the 
Scottish Church are complied with. 


EPIGRAM. 
« A tongue I've for your supper got, 
My dearest Tom,” said Kate ; 
«« Kead,” cried Tom, ‘* [ll touch it not, 
I’ve had my share of late.” 


Lorn Cuancettor NorrHinctron anp THE SuarpERs.—One 
rainy afternoon Lord Northington, then Chancellor, plainly dressed, 
walking in Parliament-street, picked up a handsome ring, which, ac- 
cording to custom (in past, and I believe in present times), was im- 
mediately claimed by a gentleman ring-dropper, who on receiving 
his lost treasure, appeared so joyful and grateful that he insisted on 
the unknown finder accompanying him to an adjoining coffee-house to 
crack a bottle at his (the ring-gentleman’s) expense. Being in the 
humour for a joke, Lord Northington acceded, and followed him to the 
coffee-house, where they were shewn into a private room, and over the 
bottle for a time discussed on indifferent topics, At length they were 
joined by certain confederates ; and then, hazard being proposed, the 
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_ chancellor heard one whisper to another, ‘‘ D—n the loaded dice— 


he is not worth the trouble—pick the old flat’s pocket at once!’ On this 
the Lord Chancellor discovered himself, and told them, if they would 
frankly confess why they were induced to suppose him so enormous 
a flat, he would probably forget their present misdemeanor. In- 
stantly, with all due respect, they replied, ‘‘ We beg your lordship’s 
pardon: but whenever we see a gentleman in white stockings on a 
dirty day, we consider him a capital pigeon, and pluck his feathers, 
as we hoped to have plucked your lordship’s.” 


Perer tue Great.—Born with a strong mind and a genius supe- 
rior to his age, Peter the Great felt the necessity of travelling through 
Europe, to acquire that knowledge which was necessary to lay the 
foundation of an empire. But it was not as a sovereign travelling, 
accompanied by a splendid retinue, that he hoped to attain a thorough 
insight of the arts of life and the manners of other countries. He put 
off the emperor, and assumed the garb of a poor labourer seeking 
work. Imbued with the grand truth that the trident of Neptune is. 
the sceptre of the world, he sought work as a labourer in the English 
and Dutch dock-yards: he did not stay long at Chatham, but fixed 
at Saardam in North Holland; it was here that he inhabited a poor 
hut, consisting of two small rooms, differing in nothing from those 
inhabited by his fellow-labourers. It was here in a poor truckle bed 
that the absolute monarch of an empire, equal in extent to all Europe, 
reposed his weary limbs, and matured the observations of the day. 
Unknown to all, Peter Michaeloff performed the coarsest work, and 
went through all the drudgery to which the learners of every trade 
are condemned, He performed his task cheerfully, received on the 
Saturday night his small pittance of wages with apparent joy and 
thankfulness, and devoted the usual portion of it to such amusements 
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on the Sunday as his companions were in the habit of enjoying. His 
wages sufficed for all his necessities ; if he ever indulged in any ex- 
cess it was an extra glass or two of gin, of which he was extremely 
fond. He was very passionate, and forgot the emperor so far as to 
fight with his fellow-workmen whenever they offended him. 


Necro Counert.—Near the centre of Congou there is a little king- 
dom watered by the river Lao, which runs from north to south. The 
negro king is a sage prince, and very much beloved by his subjects. 
. He has a numerous court, but it costs the nation nothing ; because 
the arts and luxury are at present unknown there ; the result of which 
is, that a grandee of the country lives nearly in the same manner as 
an honest labourer. Some idea of the simplicity of manners there © 
may be formed from the way in which the sessions of the king’s privy 
council are held. In the midst of a vast plain is a large enclosure 
formed of palms instead of columns; and in the midst of this verdant 
hall are placed a dozen of great jars half full of water: a dozen 
councillors, quite naked, betake themselves to this spot with a so- 
lemn pace: each jumps into his jar, and plunges in the water up 
to hisneck. In this way they deliberate and decide on the most im- 
portant affairs. When opinions are divided, they put two stones, 
one red and one white, into a thirteenth empty jar; the king draws, 
and the opinion represerted by the stone which issues first has the 
force of a law. 


Danctnc.—The Chinese have odd ideas of this amusement. 
When Commodore Anson was at Canton, the officers of the Centurion 
had a ball upon some court holiday: while they were dancing, a 
Chinese, who very quietly surveyed the operation, said softly to one of 
the party, “ Why don’t you let your servants do this for you?? 
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Mr. Tayton.—The following anecdote is related of Mr, Taylor, the 
late proprietor of the King’s Theatre :—‘‘ A party of friends, with 
whom this humourist had been dining, had, by well-timed raillery, 
driven him to invite them to breakfast on the morning of the day 
appointed for laying the foundation of the new theatre. Determined 
to enjoy a joke at the expense of his friends, and at the same time to 
be reimbursed for his breakfast, he wrote a note, in the name of a 
common friend, to each of the gentlemen who had engaged them- 
selves to partake of his dejewner. The billet informed them that the 
supposed writer had learned that Taylor intended to practise a joke on 


his visitors, by setting them down to empty dishes, and recommending 
them to turn the tables on him, by taking each man his provision 


with him, and upbraiding their host for his narrow conduct. The 
advice was followed by the guests to a man, every one sending or 
taking in his carriage a supply of provisions, more than adequate to 
his own wants, and the whole number rejoicing in the confusion with 
which Taylor would, as they expected, be overwhelmed. Their 
astonishment was considerable when, on entering the breakfast-room, 
with half-suppressed laughter at the anticipated joke, they found the 
tables set out with the choicest materials for their meal. A good deal 
of exchange of looks ensued between the guests, terminating in a 
roar of laughter, from which none refrained, save only Taylor, who 


looking on with suppressed exultation, enjoyed the fun, which was 


increased when the company caused their various importations of 
game and meats to be introduced. The host very quietly ordered 
these into his own larder, and the company sat down in high glee, 
Breakfast over, under the pretence of shewing them a valuable 


/pictare, Taylor introduced his friends into an adjoining room, where, 
apologizing for a momentary absence, he left the room, locked the 


door softly, and set forth to join the procession to the site of the new 
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theatre. The unconscious prisoners, beginning presently to wonder at 
his prolonged absence, tried the door of their place of durance, and, 
by repeated knocks and vociferations, brought up the servant. The 
man protested he had no key to the door, but would instantly follow 
Mr. T. and procure it.—This he did; and the released captives 
issuing forth, were greeted with a large placard, announcing to 
the public an unparalleled novelty in natural history, in the exhibition 
of fourteen full-grown jackals, or lion’s providers, to be seen at the 
house of Mr. William Taylor, all living in one den, in perfect amity, 
Finally, after renewed laughter, the jackals, on posting to the Hay- 
market, arrived there just after the conclusion of the ceremony; 
while Taylor expressed his surprise that so contemptible an induce- 
ment as a wild-beast show should have detained them from the foundation ~ 


laying.” 


Sueripan.—Instances of the ruling passion strong in death are 
abundant: stories of Rabelais’ sportiveness and wit to the last are 
familiar to every one; such as his dressing himself in a domino a 
short time before he died, and sitting in it by his bedside, in order, 
when asked why he committed so ill-timed an extravagance, he might 
reply, ‘‘ Beati qui in Domini moriuntur.” An anecdote of Malherbe, 
who was critical to a furious degree, is, perhaps, not so well known 
as those of Rabelais. An hour before his death (says Bayle), after 
he had been two hours in an agony, he awakened on a sudden to re- 
prove his landlady, who waited upon him, for using a word that was 
not good French; and when his confessor reprimanded him for it, 
he told him he could not help it, and that he would defend the purity 
of the French tongue until death. When his confessor painted the 
joys of Paradise with no extraordinary eloquence, and asked him if 
he did not feel a vehement desire to enjoy such bliss, Malherbe, 
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who had been more attentive to thé holy man’ s manner than to his 
matter, captiously replied, “ Speak no more of. it; your bad style 
disgusts me.’ He was critical to his last gasp... Poor Sheridan, like 
Rabelais, in the midst of all his miseries preserved his pleasantry 
and his perception of the ridiculous, almost as long as life lasted, 
When lying on his death-bed, Mr. R. W. the solicitor, a gentleman 
who has been much favoured in wills, waited on him: after the ge- 
neral legatee had left the room, another friend came in, to whom 
Sheridan said, “‘ My friends have been very kind in calling upon me, 
and offering their services in their respective ways ; Dick W. has 
just been here with his will-making face.” 


. Haxr-Pricz.—A two-penny post letter of importance was brought 
to the veteran Johnstone, late at the playhouse, when he was just 
about to commence the performance of Looney Mac Twolter. He 
tendered the fellow a penny. ‘‘ It’s double that, sir,” said. the 


emissary of Freeling. ‘* Double that, indeed?’ said Johnstone, ‘‘ 1 


know it is in general, but don't you see, mayourneen, that just now 
it’s half-price ?” 

Tuomson ann Quin.—Mr. Thomson the poet, now universally 
known by his fine poems on the Seasons, on Liberty, &c. when 
he first came to London was in very narrow circumstances, and 


- before he was distinguished by his writings was many times put 


to his shifts even for a dinner. The debts he then contracted 

lay very heavy upon him for a long time afterwards; and upon 

the publication of his Seasons one of his creditors arrested him, 

thinking that a proper opportunity to get his money. The report of 

this misfortune happened to reach the ears of Mr. Quin, who had in- 

deed read the Seasons, but had never seen their author ; and upon 
R 
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stricter inquiry he was told that Thomson was in the bailiff’s hands 
in a spunging-house in Holborn; thither Quin went, and being ad~ 
mitted into his chamber, ‘‘ Sir,” said he, in his usual tone of voice, 
‘you don’t know me, I believe, but my name is Quin.”’ Thomson 
received him politely, and said ‘‘ That though he could not boast of 
the honour of a personal acquaintance, he was no stranger either to 
his name or his merit,” and very obligingly invited him to sit down. 
Quin then told him he was come to sup with him, and that he had 
already ordered the cook to provide a supper, which he hoped he 
would excuse. Thomson made the proper reply, and then the dis+ 
course turned indifferently on subjects of literature. When sup- 
per was over, and the glass had gone briskly about, Mr. Quin then 
took occasion to explain himself, by saying “‘ It was now time to enter 
upon business.” Thomson declared he was ready to serve him as far 
as his capacity would reach in any thing he should command (thinking 
he was come about some affair relating to the drama). Sir,” said 
Quin, ‘‘ you mistake my meaning. I amin your debt. I owe you - 
a hundred pounds, and am come to pay you.” ‘Thomson, with a 
disconsolate air, replied, that as he was a gentleman, whom to his 
knowledge he had never offended, he wondered he should seek an op-. 
portunity to reproach him under his misfortune. ‘No, by God,” said 
Quin, raising his voice, ‘* I’d be d~—d before I would do that. I say 
I owe you a hundred pounds, and there it is’’ (laying a bank-note of 
that value before him). Thomson was astonished, and begged he. 
would explain himself, ‘‘ Why,” said Quin, “ I’ll tell you: soon 
after I had read the Seasons I took itinto my head that, as I had 
something in the world to leave behind me when I died, 1 would 
make my will; and among the rest of:my legatees I set down the 
author of the Seasons a hundred pounds ; and this day hearing that you. 
were.in this house, I thought I might as well have the pleasure of 
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paying you the money myself, as to order my executors to pay it, when 
perhaps you might have less need of it; and this, Mr. Thomson, is 
the business I came about.” It were needless to express ‘Ihomson’s 
grateful acknowledgments, but leave every reader to conceive them. 


Lapy in THE Straw.—The situation of ‘‘a lady in the straw”? 
has something in it pleasing and dignified: she commands at once our 
admiration and respect. It would puzzle us to know from whence 
this expression took its rise, unless it can be attributed to any thing 
more probable than the state of the blessed Mary, when she brought 
forth the child Jesusinthe stable; and this expression ‘is now the 
remains of the Roman church, which always introduced these sayings, 
that every thing, more or less, might keep pace with the New Testa- 
ment. . . 

Sir W. Curris.—It has been much the fashion amongst a certain 
class of persons to attribute to Sir W.C. various bulls (which would 
be more in place from an alderman of Dublin), and also a vulgarity 
and ignorance of speech, which are by no means consistent with his 
character and conduct. [he worthy and hospitable baronet has a rapid | 
mode of speech, but is always correct ; and although some eccentricities 
are mixed up in his composition, he is highly honourable, and has been 
a very useful member of society, particularly to his London con- 
stituents. Among other absurdities he is. charged with having given 
at public dinners the following toasts: —‘‘ The British Tars of Old 
England.” ‘A speedy Peace and soon.” ‘The three C.’s—Cox, 
King, and Curtis.” Ata school-dinner, “The three R.’s—Reading, 
Riting, and Rithmetic.” ‘* The female ladies of London.” And at 
a dinaer which was attended by two royal brothers, and at which the 
«« Adelphi” was given in compliment to them as a toast, he is charged 
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with having said, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, as you are toasting public 
buildings, V'll give you the Mansion House!” It is, however, very cer- 
tain that at a city festival, some years ago, having indulged very freely, 
he fell asleep, when some wag, choosing to consider him dead, wrote 
his epitaph, which was found next morning pinned to the baronet’s 
dress coat ;— 
“ Here lies the great Curtis, 
Of London Lord Mayor ; 


He’s left this here world, 
And gone to that there.” 


A'Woxverrut Sicut.—A jolly Jack tar having strayed into Atkins’s 
show at Bartholomew fair, to have alook at the wild beasts, was much 
struck with the sight of a lion and a tiger in the same den. ‘* Why, 
Jack,” said he to a messmate, who was chewing a quid in silent 
amazement, ‘“ I shouldn’t wonder if next year they were to carry about 
2 sailor and a marine living peaceably together !—‘* Aye,” said his 
married companion, ‘‘ or a man and wife.” 


Russtan Nozteman’s Hovsz.—Dr. Granville, in his travels. in 
Russia, thus describes a Russian nobleman’s house :-—“ At the top of 
a great staircase is an anti-room, in which there are always a great 
many servants ; for these invariably follow their master and mistress 
up stairs to receive cloaks, wrappings, furs, shoes, galoshes, flannel 
boots, and douillettes, which are cast off in this anti-room, and never 
before. While I am on the subject of servants in the great Russian 
families, I may just observe that although the practice is said to 
have been in a measure modified since 1812, still the number of them 

‘js really astonishing ; the more so as there is in fact no occupation 
for the tenth part of them, particularly in families that are evidently 


a 
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in straightened circumstances. ‘I have seen repeatedly,’ said a Rus- 
sian officer to me, occupying a distinguished situation at St. Peters- 
burgh, ‘ in the houses of noblemen, or persons high in office, six, eight, 
and ten servants in different costumes, waiting in an anti-room, doing 
positively nothing, and these formed but a small part of the establish- 
ment. For ina great house not only there are, as I dare say there 
are in the houses of the great in England, an intendant, a mitre 
@hétel, several grooms of the chamber, the lady’s footman and foot- 
boys, and the gentleman’s valet and footmen, but also the sommelier, 
the chasseur, the Schweiss, the coureurs, the frottéeurs, and porteurs of 
wood and water, those who light the stoves, the dvornick, and again 


the cook, the marmitons, with a long list of et ceteras, besides a whole 


string of ladies’ waiting-women, and a host of peasants about the 


yard, stable, coach-house, and outer offices, coachmen and under- 
~ coachmen, postillions and out-riders. But what is worse than this is, 
“that all and each of these people, when once established in a house, 
“multiply in an astonishing ratio: first, because wives are brought in ; 


next, because children are born; thirdly, because relations are ad- 
mitted ; and lastly, because friends will be treated, and made to par- 


‘take of the general cocagne. When I married,’ continued my friend, 


¢ T was determined that none but really necessary people should re- 
main in my household, and I cut down my list to forty of them ; but 


to my great surprise, three or four years afterwards I discovered that 
‘they had nearly doubled. In every other country but in Russia a 


nobleman would be satisfied with three, four, or five servants to wait 
at table; here, on the contrary, one is stationed behind each 
chair. Until very lately (and indeed in many of the principal pro- 


~vinces, and at the country-houses of the great, the practice still pre- 


vails), there was a servant in every room to receive orders, and one or 
two little boys stationed at each door of the numerous rooms ‘en 
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suite; and these performed the office that bells now perform; but 
since the introduction of the latter convenience the attendance of these 
young messengers has been dispensed with. The Countess Orloff has 
so many servants and other persons in her suite at Moscow that she 
is obliged to have a hospital purposely for them when they are ill. 
I believe they are seldom less than 800 in number. But with all 
these regiments of domestics there is not a housemaid any where, 
either to make your bed or to dust your room, both operations being per- © 
formed by men, than which nothing can be more odious in my sight.’ 
To the truth of the latter observation and conclusion I can bear wit- 
ness. It is the general practice, and therefore useless to complain ; 
but during the time of my remaining in St. Petersburgh I never once 
cast my eye on that useful servant mentioned last by my Russian ac- 
quaintance.” | 


ae 


INGRATITUDE PuNIsHED.—<An old coal-dealer who had made a 
great deal of money by retailing coals, and living in a very penurious 
way, conceiving that he had at last sufficient to enable him to leave off 
business, and live like a gentleman, built himself a neat villa in the 
country, to which he retired. But such is the force of habit, that 
(to the great annoyance of his family, who wished him to “ sink the 
shop”) he was always unhappy unless in the cellar measuring his own 
coals. Among others who had often expostulated with him on the 
impropriety of so doing was a favourite nephew, to whom he had 
given a good education, and supported in the first style. One morn- 
ing walking in his garden with this nephew, he said to him, “ Henry, 
I want a motto, or something of that kind, to put up in front of my 
house ; but I don’t like your Grove House—Prospect Place—this Villa, 
and t’other Lodge. Come, you area scholar, give me one, and let 
it be in Latin.” “ Well,” replied the nephew, ‘what think you of— 
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Thus is industry rewarded?” ‘The very thing,” says the uncle, “ if 
‘you'll only put it into Latin.” The nephew then taking out a pencil, 
wrote on a slip of paper—Otum sine dignitate (Ease without dignity ),. 
which he gave his uncle, who read it thus: Hottwm-sinne dignitat. ‘‘ Aye, 
Henry,” said the old man, ‘that'll do famously!’ The next day he 
sent for a painter, who happened to know as little of the dead languages 
as himself, and the words were painted in large characters in a conspi- 
cuous part of the house. On the Sunday following he happened to have 
a large party ; and after dinner, as the company were strolling about 
the garden, to view his improvements, some read the words, but said 
‘nothing (not wishing, probably, to shew their ignorance, )—some said 
**they were prodigiously fine” —‘‘ so novel”—‘‘ so appropriate ;” and 
to those who did not exactly happen to observe them, he was kind 
enough to point them out, and to explain the meaning, saying, ‘‘ Thus 
4s industry rewarded,” and that ‘‘ he was not ashamed of having 
‘gained a competency in trade.’” However, among the company there 


happened to be a Charter-house boy, who told the old gentleman that 


there must be some mistake, for they were the last words he should 
like to have put upon a house of his. This brought about an expla- 
nation ; and the poor old coal-dealer was so struck with the malice 
and ingratitude of his nephew that he instantly destroyed a codicil 


-to. his will, in which he had left him 5,0001,—took to his bed, and died 
in & fortnight ! 


THE RETORT SIMPLE. 
Cries a buck of a Parson, impatient and hot, 
«Into this ragged surplice the devil has got.” 
The Clerk, who endeavour’d t’adjust, coax, and pin it, 
Cried—“ Why, Zur, as you say, the Devil is in it!” 


wees 
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Ture Apotrurcary’s Boy.—The first thing to be observed about an 
apothecary’s boy is his peculiar look. . There is a gravity in his 
manner far beyond his years; he seems perpetually impressed with 
the consciousness of his high destiny. Regard him well—you are 
looking at no ordinary being. The character of an apothecary’s boy 
is so legibly imprinted on his front, that all his efforts to conceal it 
are fruitless. 


Salts are in all his steps, manna in his eye, 
In every gesture colocynth and rhubarb. 


Some of this tribe affect to be dandies and men of the town ; but it 
won't do. In spite of the gilt spurs and ominous bunches of seals, we 
can find out that ‘‘ allis not gold that glitters”’ You see him in 
the streets with his pockets stuffed out with packets redolent of 
nausea. His skin bids defiance to cosmetic powers, and all the per- 
fumes of Arabia cannot sweeten him. In short, heis a “ FARES 
sentative of all the natural shocks that flesh is heir to.” 
Race-Horses.—An ordinary race-horse (says Bewick) is known to 
go atthe rate of a mile in less than two minutes ; but there have been: 
instances of much greater rapidity. The famous horse Childers has 
been known to move eighty-two feet and a half in a second, or nearly a 
mile in a minute: he has run round the course at Newmarket, which 
is little less than four miles, in six minutes and forty seconds. Bay 
Malton, the property of the late Marquis of Rockingham, in seven 
prizes won the amazing sum of 5900/. At York he ran four miles in 
seven minutes and forty-three and a half seconds, which was seven 
and a half seconds less time than it was ever done before over the 
same course. Dorimant, a famous horse belonging to Lord Ossory, 
won prizes to the great amount of 13,363]. Eclipse was allowed to 
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be the fleetest horse that ever ran in England since the time of Chil- 
ders. Highflyer was accounted the best horse of his time in England. 
The sums he won and received amounted to nearly 90001., though he 
never started after five years old. He was never beaten, nor ever paid 
aforfeit. Shark won, besides a cup valued at 120 guineas, and eleven 
hogsheads of claret, the astonishing sum of 15,507 guineas in plates, 
matches, and forfeits. Childers was the property of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and allowed to be the fleetest horse in the world. ; 


S,rror at THE THEATRE.—At a sea-port in the west of England 
an itinerant company of players was to perform the Tempest: a jolly 
tar, who went to see the play, got into the boxes, when at the mo- 
ment of the shipwreck the temporary gallery gave way, and the com- 
pany tumbled one over another into the pit: the sailor, who imagined 
it a part of the performance, shouted and hallooed as loud as his lungs 
would permithim. At his return from sea, being in London, he ob- 


_ served the same play was to be performed at Drury-lane: he went 


into the pit, and just as the scene before-mentioned commenced, he 


- ‘stamped with his foot, piped all hands, and looking up to the gallery, 
called with a tremendous voice, ** Take care, my hearties, you're all 


a-coming! you're all a-coming !’’ to the no small terror of the ladies 


in the one-shilling gallery. 


 Fasnton.—The Infanta Isabella, wife of the Archduke Albert, 
vowed, before the siege of Ostend in 1601, never to change any of the 
garments which she then wore until the place surrendered: the 
besieged held out for three years and seventy-eight days, during. which 
time she religiously adhered to her resolution. In this long period, 
her linen, particularly that next to her body, of course became changed 
from white to yellow, and although the latter colour was before held 
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in great contempt, it was, from this circumstance, immediately 
introduced, and became very fashionable, under the name of ‘ Isabella,’ 
This anecdote is related in an entertaining work published a few 
years since, called ‘‘ The Paris Spectator,” from which I shall extract 
the cause of other revolutions in fashion, which have generally been 
produced by some great personage wearing a peculiar dress, either to 
conceal some personal defect, or to exhibit some of Nature’s gifts. 
Thus the close crops of the reign of Francis I. were occasioned bya 
wound which he received in his head, and which obliged him to have 
his hair cut off. The beautiful hair of Louis XIV. whena child, intro- 
duced perukes with flowing curls; and the enormous wigs which 
succeeded them were made to cover a slight inequality in one of the 


shoulders of the Dauphin. The ruff was introduced to conceal a scar - 


in the neck of Francis II, Perhaps the variation in the fashion of 


the present day between loose trowsers and tight pantaloons, or 
‘breeches, for dress, may be attributed to the perfect or malformation 


of the legs of the traders of the ton at the moment. 


SuEeripan.—A_ clergyman having written some observations on 


Shakspeare’s plays, carried a specimen of his performances to Mr. 
Sheridan, and desired his opinion. ‘‘ Sir,” said Sheridan, ‘I wonder 
people won’t mind their own affairs; you may spoil your own Bible, 
if you please, but pray let ours alone.” 


Str Ricuarp Jess.—This physician was very rough and harsh 
in manner. He said to a patient, to whom he had been very rude, 
‘« Sir, it is my way.” ‘ Then,” replied the patient, pointing to the 
door, ‘‘ I beg you will make that your way.” Sir Richard was not 
very nice in his mode of expression, and would frequently astonish a 
patient with a volley of oaths. Nothing used to make him swear 


e 
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more than the eternal question, ‘‘ What may I eat?’—“ Pray, Sir 
Richard, may I eat a muffin Y « Yes, madam, the best thing you 


ean take.” ‘O dear, Jam glad of that. But, Sir Richard, you 


Re aes 


told me the other day that it was the worst thing I could eat!” « What 
would be proper for me to eat to-day?” says another lady. ‘* Boiled 
turnips.’’—‘‘ Boiled turnips! you forget, Sir Richard, I told you I 
could not bear boiled turnips.” ‘‘ Ther, madam, you must have a 


very vitiated appetite.” Sir Richard being called to see a patient 


who fancied himself very ill, told him ingenuously what he thought, 
and declined prescribing, thinking it unnecessary. ‘‘ Now you are 


here,” said the patient, “I shall be obliged to you, Sir Richard, if you 
will tell me how I must live, what I may eat, and what not.” “ My 


directions as to that point,” replied Sir Richard, ‘‘ will be few and 
simple. You must not eat the poker, shovel, or tongs, for they are hard 
of digestion; nor the bellows, because they are windy ; but any thing 


else you please Hi 


Dears or Murat, Kine or Napies.—The court-martial sat, and 
whilst they were judging him, the king, who had ordered the captain 
not to say a single word in his defence, was quietly conversing with 
four officers, to whose care he had been entrusted. The last moments 
of his life were those of a hero. The approach of death, which ter- 
rifies the greater part of mankind, only increased his fortitude. The 
king was still conversing with the officers, when the door of his room 
was opened—the recorder had come to inform him that he had been 
sentenced to death, and that his execution was to take place in half 
an hour. The king, who had listened to him with great sang froid, sat 
down and wrote an affectionate letter to his wife, Queen Caroline’; 
he then cut off several locks of his hair, and having enveloped them 
with the letter, he delivered it unsealed to Captain Starage, requesting 
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him to transmit it to his family, as also the seal of his watch, which 
would be found in his right hand after his death (it was a cornelian, re- 
presenting the face of his wife). He then said to the recorder, ‘‘ Do 
not wait any longer; 1 am prepared todie.”’ The king was led out of 
his room—that is, he only stepped out of the door, and beheld twelve 
soldiers drawn up, who were waiting for him. He walked towards 
them with a steady step, and with a smiling countenance said, 
‘* Soldiers! do not let me suffer pain ; the situation you are placed 
in even renders it necessary to fix the muzzles of your muskets on my 
bosom.” He then pointed to his heart, and looked steadfastly on the 
seal which he held in his right hand. The twelve soldiers fired. Thus 
died King Joachim, at four o’clock in the evening of the 13th of 
October. 


ahr 


Gop save THE Kinc!—This popular song was sung as an anthem at 
the Chapel Royal, in the reign of James II. It is uncertain by whom the 
words were-written, but the musie was composed by Dr. John Bull, be- 
longing to the choir of that chapel. It first became a popular song (with 
the alteration of the name of our James to George) through the late 
Dr. Arne, who set it in parts, and introduced it at one of the London 
theatres during the Irish rebellion in 1746, where it met with un- 
bounded applause, and-has continued to be a favourite national air 
from that period to the present time.—‘‘ Rule Britannia” was com- 
posed by Dr. Arne, and the words are to be found in Thomson’s 
** Masque of Alfred.” 


Parrrotism.—When Lord Nelson sailed for Copenhagen, and the 
destination of the fleet was sufficiently known, some Danish sailors, 
who were on board the Amazon frigate, went to Captain Riou, and re- 
quested that he would get them exchanged into a ship bound on some 
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other service: they had no wish, they said, to quit the British navy, 
but they entreated that they might not be led to fight against their 
country. There was not in the British navy a man who had a higher 
or more chivalrous sense of honour and duty than Riou. The tears 
came into his eyes while the men were addressing him: he ordered 
his boat instantly, and did not return to the Amazon till he had pro- 
cured their exchange. It was in this action that the gallant Riou 


fell. The frigates were hauling off, and at the moment the Amazon 


showed her stern to the enemy, he was killed. Almost his last words 
were an expression of regret at being obliged to retreat. ‘* What,” 


said he, ‘ will Nelson think of us?” 


Dr. Forpycr.—This celebrated lecturer dined every day, for more 
than twenty years, at Dolly’s chop-house. His researches in Com- 


‘parative Anatomy had led him to conclude that man through custom 


eats oftener than nature requires—one meal a-day being sufficient for 
that noble animal the lion. At four o’clock, his accustomed hour of 
dining, the doctor regularly took his seat at a table always reserved 


for him, on which were placed a silver tankard full of strong ale, a 


bottle of port wine, and a measure containing a quarter of a pint of 
brandy. The moment the waiter announced him the cook put a 
pound and a half of rump-steak on the gridiron, and on the table some 


‘delicate trifle, as a bonne bouche, to serve until the steak was ready. 


This was sometimes half a broiled chicken, sometimes a plate of 
fish : when he had eaten this he took a glass of brandy, and then pro- 
ceeded to devour his steak. When he had finished his meal he took 


the remainder of his brandy, having, during his dinner, drank the 


tankard of ale, and afterwards the bottle of port! He thus daily 


‘spent an hour and a half of his time, and then returned to his house 


in Essex-street, to give his six o’clock lecture on chemistry. He 
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made no other meal until his return next day, at four o'clock, ‘to 
Dolly’s. id ad. 


A Kine incocnito.—The Austrian Observer relates the following 
anecdote of the King of Wurtemberg :—Three young men of Weimar, 
who were travelling on foot in the south of Germany for their amuse- 
ment or instruction, arrived at Stutgard (the capital of Wurtemberg), 
a few days ago, intending to remain there only a single day. Tt 
was of course necessary that their passports should be examined and 
signed ; they proceeded therefore to the commissioner’s residence, 
where they applied ineffectually several times in the course. of the 
day. The King of Wurtemberg, who frequently walks alone on foot 
in his capital, perceived them, and on accosting them learnt that 
the absence of the commissioner was the cause of their repeated — BS 
journeys to and from his office. Upon hearing this the King himself 
opened the door of the office, requested the young men to enter, received | 
their passports, and signed them thus ;—‘‘ Examined at Stutgard— 
The Kine, for the absent commissioner.” This officer being imme- 
diately afterwards summoned before his Majesty, excused himself in 
the best manner he was able ; but the King, in a severe tone of voice; 
while he pardoned him for that time, forewarned him that if again 
he should be found guilty of detaining travellers longer than was 
necessary to examine their passports, he might forthwith make out 
one for himself, and leave the kingdom. 


+ 


Benevotence or Garricx.—There are two remarkably generous 
deeds of Mr. Garrick, which are so well authenticated that it were 
an act of injustice to his memory to conceal them from the world.” A 
gentleman of fashion, and a man universally beloved and esteemed, 
borrowed five hundred pounds of Mr. Garrick, for which he gave his 
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note-of-hand. By some vicissitudes of fortune the affairs of this 
gentleman were greatly embarrassed: his friends and relations, who 
loved him, were determined to free him from uneasiness by satisfying 
his creditors. A day of meeting for the purpose was appointed; on’ 
which they were to be very cheerful. Mr. Garrick heard of it; and 
instead of taking advantage of the circumstance to put in his claim, 
he inclosed the note of hand for the 5001. in a letter, in which he also 
told the gentleman that he had been informed that a jovial meeting 
was to take place between him and his friends, and that it was to be a 
bonfire day: he therefore desired he would consign the note to the 
flames! The other anecdote is still more to his honour. He was very 


intimate with an eminent surgeon, who died several years since, avery 
_ amiable man, who often dined and supped with Mr. and Mrs. Garrick. 


One day after dinner the gentleman declared that without the assist- 


ance of a friend who would lezd a thousand pounds, he would be a 


ruined man. ‘‘ A thousand pounds!” said Mr. Garrick; “ that is a 
large sum. Well now, pray what security can you give for the money?” 
*‘Noother than my own.” ‘ Here’s a pretty fellow !’’ said the Roscius, 
turning to Mrs, Garrick; ‘‘ he wants to borrow a thousand pounds 
upon his personal security! Well, come, I’ll tell you one thing for 
your comfort, I think I know a man that will lend you a thousand 
pounds,” He immediately drew upon his banker for that sum, and. 
gave the draft to his friend. Mr. Garrick never asked for, nor re- 
czived, a shilling of it. : 


Proressox Porson.—The Professor was excessively addicted to 
the bottle, and when once set down to it he became a fixture for hours. 
He was once invited to meet a select party of literati at the house of 
an eminent author, who had no personal knowledge of Porson, but was 
acquainted with his habits, and in consequence desired no gentleman 
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would press the learned Theban to fill and send round too fast. The 
Professor arrived, and amid a party of such congenial talents, no 
wonder midnight caught them at ‘“ the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul.” Now guest after guest departed, till none but mine host and the 
Greek remained. Anticipating Porson’s negative, a fresh bottle was 
proposed; it came, it was drained to the dregs. ‘True as the needle 
to the pole, stuck Porson to his glass. Another, and yet another came, 


-. andere it was quite finished, daylight appeared, (it was in November :) 


the Professor now declared “ it was time to go home,” but his host, 
who had been in purgatory some hours, begged he would finish the 
bottle and not hurry himself, which he did. 


Mrs. Jorpan.—This once inimitable actress, whose talents and. 
amiable disposition will long continue to hold a place in the tablet of — 


memory, while performing in Glasgow, was presented by the audience 
with a gold medal, which they enclosed in the following letter :— 
‘«« Madam,—Accept this trifle from the Glasgow audience, who are as 
great admirers of genius as the critics of Edinburgh.””—On one side of 
the medal is the Glasgow arms, which is a tree, &c. On the other side 
a feather, with the following inscription :— | | 
“¢ Bays from our tree you could not gather, 
No branch of it deserves that name: 


So take it all, call it a feather, 
And place it in your cap of fame!” 


Rustic Porrrensss.—The father of the present Lord Abingdon, 
who was remarkable for the stateliness of his manners, one day riding 
through a village in the vicinity of Oxford, met a lad dragging a calf 


along the road, who, when his lordship came up to him, made a stop, 


and stared him full in the face. His lordship asked the boy if he 
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knéw him. He’ replied, “ Ees.” «‘ What is my name?” said his 
lordship. ‘<‘ Why, Lord Abingdon,” replied the lad. ‘* Then why 
don’t you take off yourhat?” ‘So I will, zur,” said the boy, ‘if ye’ll 
hold the calf.’’ 


“s 


Sxrn Fuintr.—The antiquity of certain proverbs is amongst the most 
striking singularities in the annals of the human mind. Abdalmalek, 
one of the khaliffs of the race of Ommiades, was surnamed, by way 
of sarcasm, Raschal Hegiarah, that is, ‘‘ the skinner of a flint ;” and 
to this day we call an avaricious man a skin-flint.” 

Great Tom or Lincoin.—At Lincoln once, on the occasion of a 

4 general peace, it was deemed proper to sound Great Tom. As~it 

requires twelve men toring it, those who wished to hear it were posed 

how to manage, as not two sober men were to be found in the city. 

At length they employed twenty-four women, but were still as badly 

off as before ; for the women’s clappers entirely drowned the sound 

of Tom! 


Hetm:a-ter.—A sailor taking a walk in the fields perceived a 
mad bull rapidly advancing towards him, evidently with no good in- 
tentions as to his person. ‘‘ Helm-a-lee, messmate !” he cried out at 
the very top of his voice; ‘ helm-a-lee!”” The mad bull, however, 
probably not comprehending his injunction, did not pay it implicit obe- 
dience, but speedily levelled his worthy adviser with the grass. 
«There, you stupid,” said the tar, as he raised himself more in sorrow 
than in anger on his elbow, ‘ Didn’t I tell you you'd run foul o’ me ?” 
, —_— 

Wuar 1s Corruption }—Mr. Beckford brought in a bill for pre- 
venting bribery and corruption at elections, in which was a clause to 
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oblige every member to swear, on his admission to the House, that 
he had not, directly or indirectly, given a bribe to any elector. . This 
clause was so universally opposed, as answering no other end but that of 
perjuring the members, that Mr. Beckford was compelled to withdraw 
it. Mr. Thurlow opposed the bill in a long speech, to which Mr. 
Beckford very smartly replied. ‘‘ The honourable gentleman,” says 
he, “ in his learned discourse, gave us first one definition of corrup- 
tion, then he gave us another definition of it, and I think he was about 
to give us athird. Pray, does that gentleman imagine there is a 
single member of this House that does not know what corruption is?” 


Curneszs Women.—The idolaters of beauty, the Chinese, are for 
ever at the feet of the beings whom they persecute. _ When any of 
their wives are indisposed, they fasten a silken thread round her wrist, the 
cord of which is given to the physician, and it is only by the motion 
which the pulsation communicates to it that he is allowed to judge 
of the state of his patient. This precaution of jealousy is almost 
unique in its kind. 


Intsn Butis,—The Irish papers, in describing a late duel at Wa- 
tertord, say that one of the combatants was shot through the fleshy 
part of the thigh-bone! But this is nothing to the real Irish bull of a 
man named Hendrick, who, a short time ago, lodged a complaint at 
the Dublin police-office against a comrade named Lawless, for cheat- 
ing him out of hisshare of the produce of a set of harness which they 
had stolen out of a coach-house that morning! Hendrick told his 
story with great naiveré, and mentioned where the harness had been 
sold, but was quite astonished when the Magistrate ordered him to 
Newgate. Search was immediately made for Lawless, 
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Matuews at Cartron Hovuss.—-Previous to Mathews leaving 
this country for America, he exhibited a selection from his popular 
entertainments by command of his Majesty at Carlton Palace. A 
select party of not more than six or eight persons were present, in- 
cluding the Princess Augusta and the Marchioness of Conyngham.— * 
' During the entertainment (with which the King appeared much de- 
lighted), Mathews introduced his imitations of various performers on 
the British stage, and was proceeding with John Kemble in the 
Stranger, when he was interrupted by the King, who, in the most 
affable manner, observed that his general imitations were excellent, 
and such as no one who had ever seen the characters could fail to 
recognize; but he thought the comedian’s portrait of John Kemble 
somewhat too boisterous; he is an old friend, and I might add, tutor 
of mine, observed his Majesty ; when I was Prince of Wales he often 
favoured me withhis company. I will give you an imitation of John 
Kemble, said the good-humoured monarch, May I request your 
attention, said the King to his attendants, peers and lords, who stood 
near the sofa, on which he and the ladies were seated, Mathews 
was electrified: the lords of the bedchamber eyed each other with 
surprise. The King rose and prefaced his imitations by observing, 
I once requested John Kemble to take a pinch of snuff with me, and 
for this purpose placed my box on the table before him, saying, 
«* Kemble, oblige (obleege) me by taking a pinch of snuff.’ He 
took a pinch, and then addressed me thus :—(Here his Ma‘esty as- 
sumed the peculiar carriage of Mr. Kemble.) ‘‘Ithank your Royal 
Highness for your snuff; but in future do extend your Royal Jaws a 
little wider, and say Osuice.” The anecdote was given with the most 
powerful similitude to the actor’s voice :and manners, and had an 
astonishing effect on the party present. Itis a circumstance equally 
worthy of the king and the scholar. Mathews at the conclusion re- 
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quested permission to offer an original anecdote of Kemble, which 
liad some affinity to the foregoing. Kemble had been for many years 
the intimate friend of the Earl of Aberdeen: on one occasion he had 
called on that nobleman during his morning ride, and left Mrs. Kem- 
ble in the carriage at the door.. John and the noble earl were closely 
engaged on some literary subject a very long time, while Mrs. K. was 
shivering in the carriage at the door (it being very cold weather) ; 
at length her patience being exhausted, she directed her servant to 
inform his master that she was waiting, and feared the cold weather 
would bring on an attack of the rheumatism. The fellow proceeded 
to the door of the earl’s study, and delivered his message, leaving 
out the final letter in rheumatism. This he had repeated three seve- 
ral times at intervals, by direction of his mistress, before he could 
obtain an answer; at length Kemble, roused from his subject by the . 
importunities of the servant, replied, somewhat petulantly, ‘ Tell your 
mistress I shall not come ; and, fellow, do you in future say, *r1sm.” 


CrerrcaL Ornicinatity.—~A short time ago the posthumous works of 
a popular American preacher were published by a respectable trans- 
atlantic bibliopole. A review soon appeared of them in a widely cir- 
culating periodical, replete with praise of the warmest kind, but 
ending with words to this import, ‘‘ Our raptures would have been 
still greater if we had not chanced to read them some time ago, as the 
productions of one Tillotson.” 


Bon Mor.—‘* Move on,” exclaimed a stockbroker to a Jew who 


was before hin in Lombard street, ‘‘ your twolegs take up the whole 
width of the pavement.” ‘ Well,” replied the Jew, ‘(is that to be 
wondered at, when you see it is only two feet wide?” 


~ 
————= 
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Mr. Anrrnetuy.—A gentleman farmer from a distant part of — 
the country, either fancying there was some derangement in his 
system, or wishing, after having seen the other sights of the metro- 
polis, to visit one of its principal lions, viz. Mr. Abernethy, accordingly 
went tohim. “ Do you make a good breakfast ?” inquired Mr. Aber- 
nethy. ‘ Pretty good,” answered the patient.—‘ You lunch?”’—= 
“ Yes, I take luncheon.””—‘ Do you eat a hearty dinner ?’’—** Pretty 
hearty.’—‘* You take tea, I suppose ?’—** Yes, I do.’—** And to 
wind up all, you sup, I suppose ?’—“ Yes, I always sup.’°—‘* Why, 
then, you beast,” said Mr. Abernethy, ‘“ go home and eat less, and 
there will be nothing the matter with you.”—A lady who went to 
consult Mr. Abernethy, began describing her complaint, which is what 
_ he very much dislikes. Among other things, she said, * Whenever I 
lift my arm, it pains me exceedingly.”—‘‘ Why, then, Ma’am,’’ 
answered Mr, A. “ you are a great fool for doing so.” 


Sneripan ann Burxe.—After a very violent speech from an oppo- 
sition member, Mr. Burke started suddenly from his seat, and rushed 
to the ministerial side of the house, exclaiming with much vehemence, 
««T quit the camp! I quit the camp ‘”—‘* I hope,” said Mr, Sheridan, 
‘as the honourable gentleman has quitted the camp as a deserter, he 
will not return as a spy.” 


Curious Leca Orinron.—The following novel case was submitted 
to Mr. Gurney, the Counsel, for his opinion :— 

«« Case for the opinion of Mr. G.—Emma, the daughter of W. and 
A. G., was born after the house clock had struck, and while the parish 
clock was striking, and before St. Paul’s had begun to strike twelve, 
on the night of the 4th of January, 1815. As there are great estates 
in the family, it may be of some importance to ascertain whether the 
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said Emma was born on the 4th or Sth of January. Your opinion is 
therefore requested whether the proper evidence is that given by the 
house clock, the parish clock, or the metropolitan clock ?” ' 

«« Answer.—This is a case of great importance, and some novelty, 
but I do not think I should be much assisted in deciding it by reference 
to the ponderous folics under which my shelves groan, The nature of 
testimony is to be considered with reference to the subject to which it 
is applicable. The testimony of the house clock is, I think, applicable 
only to domestic, mostly culinary purposes, It is the guide of the 
cook with reference to the hour of dinner, but it cannot be received as 
evidence of the birth of a child. The clock at the next house goes 
slower or faster, and a child born at the next house at the same mo- 
ment may, according to the clock at that next house, be born on a 
different day. The reception of such evidence would Jead to thousands 
of inconsistencies and inconveniences. The parochial clock is much 
better evidence, and I should think that it ought to be received, if 
there were-no better; but it is not to be put in competition with the 
metropolitan clock; where that is present, it is to be received with 
implicit acquiescence. It speaks in a tone of authority, and it is 
unquestionably testimony of great weight. I am therefore of opinion 
that Miss Emma G. was born on the 4th of January, 1815, and that 
she will attain her majority the instant St. Paul’s clock strikes twelve 
on the night of the 3d of January, 1836.” 


Sie Watrer Scorr.—At a dinner given to the Duke of Buccleuch 
lately, by the gentlemen of Dumfries-shire, Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, 
the sheriff, proposed the health of Sir Walter Scott, who was pre- 
sent; on which Mr. Fergusson of Craigdarroch, in an eloquent speech, 
remarked, that he had repeatedly, in countries which he thought it 
impossible the fame of his illustrious countryman could have reached, 
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found it an honoured passport. He had heard the name of the 
author of Waverley pronounced with admiration in Russia and on 
the banks of the sacred Jordan—and by the pretty lips of the very 
fairest of the Georgian fair, on the confines of the Black Sea. He 
had been asked in these distant regions, ‘‘ Have you seen ‘ Red- 
gauntlet,’ the last production of the Great Unknown?’ Craigdar- 
roch, at the conclusion of his speech, proposed the health of Sir Adam 
Fergusson ; when Sir Adam rose to return thanks ; but feeling himself 
unable to reply as eloquently as he wished to the fervid eulogium with 
which the toast had been prefaced, he was about to resume his seat 
in silence, when Sir Walter, who had also risen, said he would say. 
to him as the farmer said to his servant, who stammered in his speech; 
«If ye canna’ speak, ye can sing, ye rascal.’’—(Great Applause.) — 
Sir Adam immediately struck up ‘‘ The laird of Cockpen.”” 


- Israrritiso Gattantry.—lt is not, we apprehend, generally be- 
lieved, though it is not on that account a whit the less true, that in 
the morning service of the Synagogue there is a formula of prayer, 
in which every good Jew thanks God for not having made him a. 
woman. We are ignorant enough not to know whence the Sanhe-. 
drim derived the chivalric doctrine, the existence of which this 
thanksgiving would seem to imply. 

Sarg SraL.—A letter closed with the white of an egg cannot be 
opened by the steam of boiling water, like a common wafer, as the 
heat only adds to its firmness. | 

Apmirat Harpy.—In the reign of Queen Anne, Captain Hardy, 
whose ship was stationed at Lagos Bay, happened to receive un- 
doubted intelligence of the arrival of the Spanish galleons, under the 
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convoy of seventeen men-of-war, in the harbour of Vigo; and with- 
out any warrant for so doing, set sail and came up with Sir George 
Rooke, who was then admiral and commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, and gave him such intelligence as induced him to make 
the best of his way to Vigo, where all the before-mentioned galleons 
and men-of-war were either taken or destroyed. Sir George Rooke 
was sensible of the importance of the advice, and. the successful ex- 
pedition of the captain : but after the fight was over, the victory ob- 
tained, and the proper advantage made of it, the admiral had Captain 
Hardy on board, and with a stern countenance said, ‘‘ You have 
done, sir, a very important piece of service to the throne ; you have 
added to the honours and riches of your country by your indefatigable 
diligence ; but don’t you know that you are liable at this instant to - 
be shot for quitting your station?” <‘‘ He is unworthy of bearing a 
commission under her Majesty,” replied the captain, ‘‘ who holds:his 
life as aught, when the glory and interest of his Queen and country re- 
quire him to hazard it.”’ On this heroic answer he was dispatched 
home with the first news of the victory, and letters of recommenda- 
tion to the Queen, who instantly knighted him, and afterwards made 


him a rear-admiral. 


Buack-ryvep Susan.—Gay wrote this well-known ballad upon Mrs. 
Montford, a celebrated actress, contemporary with Cibber. After her 
retirement from the stage, love and the ingratitude of a bosom friend. 
deprived her of her senses, and she was placed in a receptacle: for 
lunatics. One day, during a lucid interval, she asked her attendant ' 
what play was to be performed that evening, and was told it was 
Hamlet. In this tragedy, whilst on the stage, she had ever been re- 
ceived with rapture in Ophelia. The recollection struck her, and 
with that cunning which is so often allied to insanity, she eluded the 


s 
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care of her keepers, and got to the theatre, where she concealed 
herself until the scene in which Ophelia enters in her imsane state; 
she then pushed on the stage before the lady who had performed the 
previous part of the character could come on, and exhibited a more 
perfect representation of madness than the utmost exertions of mimic 
art could effect. She was in truth Ophelia herself, to the amazement 
of the performers and the astonishment of the audience. Nature 
having made this last effort, her vital powers failed her. On going 
off she exclaimed, “It is all over!” She was immediately conveyed 
back to her late place of security, and a few days after, 


*« Like a lily drooping, 
Bowed her head, and died.” 


Apmrrat Happoox.—When Admiral Sir Richard Haddock was 
dying he called his son, and said to him, ‘ Considering my rank in 
life and public services for so many years, I shall leave you but: a 
small fortune ; byt, my dear lad, it was honestly got, and will wear 
well: there are no seamen’s wages or provisions ; not one single news 
of dirty money in it,’ 


Quaxer anv Commissioners.—A Quaker was lately examined 
before the Board of Excise respecting certain duties. ‘he Commis- 
-sioners thinking themselves disrespectfully treated by his theeing and 
thouing, one of them with a stern countenance asked him—‘ Pray, 
sir, do you know what we sit here for?’ ‘ Yea,” replied Nathan, 
*¢ [ do—some of you for a thousand, and others for seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a-year.” 

" —. 

Grorce Serwyn.—This gentleman travelling in’ a stage-coach 

was interrupted by the frequent impertinence of a companion, who 
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was constantly teazing him with questions, and asking him how: he 
did. ‘* How are you now, sir?’ said the impertinent. George, in 
order to get rid of his importunity, replied, ‘‘ Very well; and I in- 
tend to continue so all the rest of the journey.” 


James I.—James I. being one day at play with a fellow pupil, his 
tutor, Buchanan, wlio was reading, desired them to make less noise. 
Finding they disregarded his admonition, he told his majesty, if he 
did not hold his tongue he would certainly whip him. ‘The king, al- 
luding to the fable, replied, he would be glad to see who would bell 
the cat. Buchanan in a passion threw the book from him, and in- 
flicted on his majesty a sound flogging. The old countess of Mar 
rushed into the room, and taking the king in her arms, asked how he 
dared to lay his hands on the Lord’s anointed. ‘‘ Madam,” replied the 
elegant and immortal historian, ‘‘ I have whipped his bottom: you 
may kiss it, if you please.”’ When Buchanan was asked how he came 
to make a pedant of his royal pupil, he answered— He thought he 
did a great deal to make any thing of him.” 


Tur creat Lorp Cuatuam.—His eloquence was of every kind, 
tranquil, vehement, argumentative, or moralizing, as best suited the 
occasion. In 1764 he maintained the illegality of general ‘warrants 
with great energy in the House of Commons. ‘‘ By the British con- 
stitution,” said he, ‘‘ every man’s house is his castle; not that it is 
surrounded with walls and battlements, for it may be a strawbuilt 
shed: every wind of heaven may blow around it—all the elements 
of nature may enter in; but the king cannot—the king dares not.” 


Dr. Jounson anp ANDREw Mititar.—Dr. Johnson, about. the 
end. of the year 1754, completed the copy of his Dictionary, not more 
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to his own satisfaction than that of Mr. Millar, his bookseller, who 
on receiving the concluding sheet, sent him the following note :— 
«¢ Andrew Millar sends his compliments to Mr. Samuel Johnson, with 
the money for the last sheet of the copy of the Dictionary, and thanks 
God he has done with him.”—To which the lexicographer returned 
the following answer:—‘ Samuel Johnson returns his compliments 
to Mr. Andrew Millar, and is very glad to find, as he does by his 
note, that Andrew Millar has the grace to thank God for any thing.” 

Meprcan anp Mercantite Smati-Tarx.—There is something 
particularly piquant in the small-talk of gentlemen of the medical 
profession. I well recollect the conversation of two young surgeons, 
who were sitting in the next box to me in a coffee-hovse, near Great 
Marlborough street. ‘‘ Oh, by-the-bye, Jenkins, I got the finest sub- 
ject yesterday you ever saw.”—‘‘ Ay! where did you get it v—* From 
France, to be sure, and never saw a fellow so neatly packed ; by 
Jove, he was as round as a ball,”"—** What was the damage?’”—“ Oh, 
the fellow who sent him me said, if I would send him back the hamper 
full of beef, he should be satisfied; so I sent him a trifle.’—** Have 
you any part to spare? (Waiter, another chop.)’—‘* Why, you may 
have a limb reasonable.’’—‘ Well then, next week; but just at pre- 
sent I have got a very pretty smail subject.”—‘* What did you 
give ?’—‘ Two shillings an inch, but the cursed fellow had pulled 
the child’s neck almost out of joint, tomake it an inch longer. But 
didn’t I tell you of the fun we had at B——~’s? You know we had 
that fellow who was hanged on Wednesday for murdering his grand- 
mother. Well, he was devilish ill-hanged, and so we thought we’d 
galvanize him. We got the battery ready (you know it’s a pretty 
strong one), and as soon as it was applied, the fellow—but won't you 
have some more porter? (Waiter, another pint of porter,) the fellow 
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lifted up his brawny arm, and threw it twice across his breast. The 
pupils were all delighted, but our Irishman O’Reilly—you know 
O’Reilly, who nearly got into a scrape with cracking the crown of 
the sexton at St. Pancras—O’Reilly, who was standing by with a 
stout board in his hand, no sooner saw this motion than, not quite 
understanding the affair, and fearing the fellow was actually coming 
to life again, he caught him a thwack on the side of his head, which 
made the cerebellum ring again. ‘Is it he’s going to walk? cried 
Paddy—thwack—‘ and shall justice be defated ?—thwack—< and shall 
I be chated out of my shaving-money ?’—thwack. (The surgeon receives 
a crown for shaving and dressing a subject before dissection.) ‘By 
Jesus, I’ve floored him !’”’—** Capital !” cried Jenkins, “I wish Ihad 
been there. But have you heard of Astley Cooper’s operation ?”— 
“No, what was it?”—‘ Why, he whipped off a child’s leg in thirty 
eight seconds and a half: the child didn’t know what he was about, 
and only asked what was tickling it so.”—“ Clever that, by Jove. Do 
you hear who is likely to get St. Thomas’s ?”—** Why, some .say 
Dr. A. and some say Dr. B. I know B.’s friends have subscribed 
for thirty new governors. Have you seen the new tourniquet ?”—** No, 
but I’m told it’s clever: what do you think of the Moxa 12—* A deal 
of humbug.” —‘* Have you a small skull ?”—** Yes, I’ve two.” —** Will 
you lend me one ?”—* Oh, certainly.”—‘* By-the-bye, where do you 
get your knives from ?’—** From Millikin’s.’”—‘* And your books?” 
—‘‘I always go to Callow’s.”—*‘ By-the-bye (whiff, whiff), I think 
you havn’t changed your dissecting-coat, have you ?”’—*‘ Hush, hush! 
the people about you will hear: they all think now that it’s the 
woodcock, a little too gamy in the next box.’—This was quite snffi- 
cient for me: I had been for some time aware of a strange odour, but 
T laid it to the account of the woodcock. No sooner, however, did I 
discover the true origin of it, than, throwing down my money and 
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seizing my hat, I hastily sought the open air.—There is a peculiar 
richness and high-flavour in the confidential communications of a 
couple of merchants. “‘ Cottons look lively.” —** Yes, but ashes are 
very black.”’—‘* Pray do you hold much rum ?”—“ Dreadful storm last 
night ; Poor Jones! he underwrote 7,000/. last week. I met him 
this morning looking very ill—said he couldn’t sleep last night for the 
wind. By the way, have you heard that K has been flying kites 
lately ?’—*« Yes, I fear he will be illustrated by the King’s printer; 


'? 


poor K——! . 


Lorp Cater Justice Hott.—When Holt was lord chief justice, a 
very enthusiastical sect was the canker that festered the community ; 
and it being his lordship’s opinion that a well-timed severity was the 
readiest way to destroy the spreading humour, he caused several of 
the ring-leaders to be committed to prison; upon which Mr. Lacey, a 
follower of theirs, went to his lordship’s house and demanded a con- 
ference with him. ‘The: porter said his lordship was indisposed, and 
saw no company. ‘‘ But tell him,” said Lacey, ‘that I must see 
him, for I am sent to him by the Lord God.” The porter being 
struck by the oddity of the message, caused it to be delivered, and 
the judge gave orders that the man should be admitted. When he 
entered the room, “‘ I am come,” said he to the judge, ‘* with a message 
from the Lord, requiring thee, on pain of everlasting fire, to grant:a 
noli prosequi for John Atkins and others, God’s faithful servants, whom 
thou wrongfully cast into prison.’”’—‘‘ Thou arta lying prophet,” re- 
plied his lordship, “ for if the Lord had sent thee, he would have 
directed thee to the attorney-general, for he knowsit is not in my 
power to grant thee a noli prosequi.”’ And so he wrote his mittimus to 
keep his brethren company. 
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» Mr. Serseant Garpiner.—Mr. Serjeant Gardiner being lame of 
one leg, and pleading before the late Judge Fortescue, who had little 
or no nose, the judge told him he was afraid he had but a lame cause 
of it.—‘ Oh, my lord,” said the serjeant, ‘‘ have but a little patience, 
and I’]] warrant I’ll prove every thing as plain as the nose on your 
face.” i 


Eart Howz.—When the late Earl. Howe, who was very remark- 
able for his presence of mind, was captain of the Magnanime, during 
a cruise on the coast of France, a heavy gale of wind obliged him to 
anchor. It was on a lee-shore, and the night was extremely dark 
and tempestuous. After every thing had been made snug, the ship 
rode with her two anchors a-head, depending entirely on her ground 
tackle. Captain Howewas at this time laid up with the gout, and 
was reading in his cabin, when on a sudden the lieutenant of the 
watch came in, with a countenance full of woe, and said, he was 
sorry to inform him that the anchors came home. ‘‘ They are much 
in the right of it,” replied Captain Howe, with the greatest cool- 
ness; ‘‘ who the devil would stay out in such a night as this ?” _ 


Tur Sappter’s Davcuter.—A rich saddler, whose daughter was 
afterwards married to Dunk, the celebrated Earl. of Halifax, ordered 
in his will that she should lose the whole of her fortune if she did 
not marry a saddler. The young Earl of Halifax, in order to win the 
bride, actually served an apprenticeship of seven years to a saddler, 
and afterwards bound himself to the rich saddler’s daughter for life. 

ms 


Sir Francois Burpetr.—On asking this baronet why, as he was 
able to effect so little in Parliament, he considered it worth his while 
to hold a seat, he replied that it was a protection, and that without it 


~ 
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a public man was not independent of power.—I once advised him 
(says Mr. Stephens) to give dinners to his friends, like other men of 
his consideration. Hecomplied, and I was of his party: but I found 
it had been served from a tavern, and even in that. way he said he 
found it so incompatible.with his convenience that he would never give 
another. His habits are too unsettled for the forms of society: he 
rises at all hours—goes to bed at all hours—eats at any hour, and in 
any way—and is in all things from hour to hour the creature of his 
personal feelings. From this cause he never answers letters—often 
does not open them ; and in his private connexions is the most un- 
certain man alive. He is steady only in his devotion to the principles 
of liberty ; but unsteady even in his measures regarding them. The 
best of men, yet from bad habits and personal indolence the least 
useful man of his age. , 


Accommopatron.—The following curious notice was affixed to the 
residence of a gentleman whose premises had suffered by some 
nightly depredators :-—‘‘ Those persons who have been in the habit of 
stealing my fence for a considerable time past, are respectfully in- 
formed that, if agreeable to them, it will be more convenient to me 
if they steal my wood, and leave the fence for the present; and as it 
may be some little inconvenience getting over the paling, the gate is 
left open for their accommodation.” 

Louis te Granp.—The king (Louis XIV.) ate to a most frightful 
degree. I have seen him devour at his dinner, first, three plates of soup 
of different kinds, a pheasant, a partridge, roast mutton and garlic, two” 
large pieces of ham, a plate of salad, a plate of pastry, and another 
of fruit, &c. He told’ me that Christiana, queen of Sweden, instead 
of a night-cap, always enveloped her head with a towel. One night 
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being unable to sleep, she ordered music in her chamber, and -had 
the curtains drawn over her bed! but enchanted with some part of 
the performance, she thrust her head through the curtains and 
screamed, Mort diable! qu’ils chantent bien. The musicians, and espe- 
cially the eunuchs, were so terrified at her head and nose that they ran 
-away.—The Cardinal Richlieu had sometimes violent attacks of a 
kind of madness: sometimes he fancied himself a horse, and leaped 
over the billiard table, neighing and capering. This would last for 
an hour, when his people would get him to bed, and cover him well 
with bed-clothes to produce perspiration; when sleep entirely re- 
stored: him. 
Sera ve 

EconomicaL Sporrsmay.—Some years ago there lived in London 
a very extraordinary sportsman, a Mr. Osbaldeston, who was clerk to 
an attorney. He was the younger son of a gentleman of good family 
in the North of England ; and having imprudently. married one of his 
father’s servants, was turned out of doors, with no other fortune than 
a southern hound, big with pup, and whose offspring from that time 
became a source of amusement to him. With half a dozen children, 
as many couples of hounds, and two hunters, did Mr. Osbaldeston 
keep himself, family, dogs, and horses, upon an income of sixty 
pounds per annum. This too was effected in London, without 
running into debt, or ever wanting a good coat upon his. back. 
To explain this seeming impossibility it should be remarked, that 
after the expiration of the office hours he acted as an accountant for 
the butchers of Clare-matket, who paid him in offal : the cleanest 
morsels of this he selected for himself and family; and with the rest 
he fed his hounds, which were kept in the garret. His horses were 
lodged in his cellar, and fed on grains from a neighbouring brew- 
house, and on damaged corn, with which he was supplied by a corn- 
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chandler, whose books he kept. Once or twice in the season he 
hunted, and by giving a hare now and then to the farmers over whose 
grounds he sported, he secured their good will and permission ; and 
several gentlemen knowing the economy of his hunting establishment, 
connived at his sporting over their manors, 


Caries Townsuunp.—Mr. Charles Townshend used every morn- 
ing, as he came from his lady-mother’s to the Treasury, to pass by 
the canal in the Park, and feed the ducks with bread or corn, which 
he brought in his pocket for that purpose. . One morning having called 
his affectionate friends, the duckey, duckey, duckeys, he found un- 
fortunately that he had forgotten them.—‘ Poor duckeys!” he cried, 
‘* I am sorry I am ina hurry and cannot get you some bread, but here 
is sixpence for you to buy some,” and threw the ducks a sixpence, 
which one of them gobbled up.—At the office he very wisely told the 

story to some gentlemen with whom he was to dine. There being 
ducks for dinner, one of the geutlemen ordered a sixpence to be put 
into the body of a duck, which he gave Charles to cut up. Our hero, 
surprised at finding,a sixpence among the seasoning, bade the waiter 
send up his master, whom he loaded with epithets of rascal and scoun- 
del, and swore bitterly he would have him prosecuted for robbing the 
- king of his ducks, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ gentlemen, this very morning did I 
give this sixpence to one of the ducks in the canal in St. James’s Park.” 


ARGUMENTUM AD HomINEM.—There was lately, and most probably 
still is, a man in the parish of Arbilot, whose wife interpreted all 
scripture literally ; the consequence of which was that she entertained 
very singular opinions; and, as she was a conscientious woman, 
making her faith the rule of her practice, the influence of what she 
believed upon her conduct was such as to be often disagreeable, and 
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at times not a little troublesome to her husband. She had read and 
studied the scriptural account of the conjugal union, from Genesi§ 
to Paul’s epistles inclusive ; and according to her system of inter- 
' preting every thing literally, had imbibed many absurd notions, and 
formed in her own mind a most extravagant and incoherent theory 
on the subject. From the text, “And they twain shall be one flesh,” 
conclusions were drawn, and a rule of conduct adopted, which, if the 
good sense of her husband prevented from producing domestic strife, 
had no. tendency to promote connubial happiness. One evening after 
supper the twain were seated by the fire, and this subject becoming 
the theme of discourse, was discussed at great length, but still with 
much good humour on both sides: both had exhausted all the argu- 
ments which occurred. to their memories, and which had been employed 
on the same subject perhaps fifty times before. At present they 
proved as ineffectual as ever, neither being able to convince the other. 
The good woman was bare-footed and close by the fire, with her hus- 
band at her elbow. He had the poker in his hand, and slyly stirred 
a live ember on her bare foot. She started up, crying, “‘ Oh! what 
do you mean, Jamie?’ ‘ What’s the matter? What ails you, 
Lizzie?” said the husband, with affected surprise. ‘‘ What ails me! 
ye have burnt my fitt very sair!” said the half angry rib. “ It canna 
be sae, my dear, I feel na pain!” said James, with much. nonchalance. 
“ You! why should you feel it?—how could you?” said Lizzie, her 
wrath rising. ‘“ O ye ken, my dear, we are one flesh; an’ had v4 
been burnt I must hae felt it, for I aye ken when my ain shins are o’er 
near the ingle!” 

Noutekens.—This late eminent sculptor was the victim of the most 
sordid avarice—a passion in which his wife partook with a more than 
ordinary connubial reciprocity. Among other anecdotes mentioned 
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of their saving propensity, is their economy in candles. By dint of 
“good management one pair of moulds is said to have lasted them a 
whole year. They would sit whole hours in the dark rather than con- 
sume their precious tallow, and would on such occasions wait for a 
second rap at their street-door, lest the first should prove to be a ran- 
away knock, and their candle be wasted by being lighted at a false 
alarm. 


Rovunpazout Evipencr.—Mother Hopkins told me that she heard 
Green’s wife say, that John Glarrie’s wife told her that granny Hop- 
kins heard the widow Basham say, that Captain Weed’s wife thought 
Colonel Hodkin’s wife believed that old Miss Lamb reckoned that 
Samuel Dunham’s wife had told Spalding’s wife that she heard John 
Frinks say, that her mother told her old Miss Jenks heard granny 
Cook say, that it was a matter of fact! 


Joun Witxes.—This gentleman stood for the city: when he saw 
the day going against him, he knelt down on the hustings upon one’ 
knee, and wrote his address to the freeholders of Middlesex, which 
election he carried. 


Gotpsmiru.—While Goldsmith was completing the closing pages of 
a novel, he was roused from his occupation by the unexpected appear- 
ance of his landlady, to whom he was ‘considerably in arrears, with a 
huge bill for the last few weeks’ lodgings.. The poet was thunder- 
struck with surprise and consternation: he was unable to answer her 
demands, either then or in future. At length the lady relieved the 
nature of his embarrassment, by offering to remit the liquidation of 
the debt, provided he would accept her as his true and lawful spouse. 
‘His friend Dr. Johnson chanced, by good luck, to come in at the time, 
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and, by advancing him a sufficient sum to defray the expenses of his 
establishment, consisting of only himself and a dirty shirt, relieved: 
him from his matrimonial shackles. 


Oxp Srortzs OVER AGAIN.—Bubb Doddington was very lethargic. 
Falling asleep one day after dinner, with Sir Richard Temple and 
Lord Cobham, the latter reproached Doddington with his drowsi-: 
ness. Doddington denied having been asleep ; and to prove he had 
not, offered to repeat all Lord Cobham had been saying. Cobham 
challenged him to do so. Doddington repeated a story; and Lord: 
Cobham owned he had been telling it. “Well,” said Doddington, 
‘« and yet I did not hear a word of it; but I went to sleep, because I 
knew that about this time of day you would tell that story.” 


, arrived at 


Tarma.—One day the famous fisherman, M. de C 
Brunoz to visit Talma, whom he called his old friend, and at the 
same time to enjoy the pleasure of fishing. ‘‘ Talma,” said he, 
«come into thy park and lock at the peasants; they are devastating 
your property ; they are fishing, my friend—they are fishing.” M. de 
C——- was right ; the peasants of Buenoz were capturing the carp and 
gudgeon of the tragedian, without troubling themselves about the 
poetical imprecations with which the proprietor might load them. It 
was an unpardonable crime in the eyes of M.de C——, who regards: 
the right of fishing as one of the best privileges of landholders. Talma, . 
without flying into so great a passion, listened to his friend, and they. 
both went to the scene of the crime, in order to surprise the delin-: 
quents. The peasants saw Talma coming without disturbing them- - 
selves, and saluted him in a friendly manner. ‘‘ Good day, Mons, 
Talma—good day ;” and the line still remained in the water, except’ 
when a fish was taken, which they took off the hook, and the carp or 
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was furious. 


‘the perch went to fill their baskets. Mons. de C 
-“ Tney are depopulating your preserves—they are robbing you. 
There is an article in the Civil Code which authorizes you to have 
these persons brought before the Procureur-General. Let us prose- 
cute them, my friend.’ But Talma did not care to trouble these poor 
people ; on the contrary, he was pleased to see them happy. ‘Well, 
what sport, my friends—have you caught any thing—are you not» 
losing your time ?” ‘We have hardly caught any thing, Mons. Talma.” 
«© The liars,” said M. de C-—, ‘‘ their baskets are full’; <* What 
do you want?” said Talma; ‘‘ they have perhaps not the means of 
getting a dinner. If you like, do as they are doing, and take a rod 


and line.” 


Tur Law.—A month in law is a lunar month of twenty-eight 
days, unless otherwise expressed; therefore a lease for twelve months 
is only forty-eight weeks ; but a lease for a twelvemonth is good for 


the whole year. 


SuERIDAN.—The late Richard Brinsley Sheridan was more cele- 
brated in the senate than in the field, and enjoyed more pleasure in 
popping at his political antagonists than at a covey of partridges. A 
few years before his death he paid a visit. to an old sportsman in the 
sister kingdom, at the commencement of the shooting season;.and in 
order to avoid the imputation of being a downright ignoramus, he was 
under the necessity of taking a gun, and at the dawn of day setting 
forth in pursuit of game. Unwilling to expose his want of skill, he 
took an opposite course to that of his friend, and was accompanied by 
a gamekeeper, provided with a bag to receive the birds which might 

fall victims to his attack, and a pair of excellent pointers. The game- 
keeper was a true Pat, and possessed all those arts of blarney which are 
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known to belong to his countrymen; and thinking it imperative on 
him to be particularly attentive to his master’s friend, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of praising his prowess. The first covey, and the birds were 
abundant, rose within a few yards of the statesman’s nose, but the 
noise they made was so unexpected, that he waited until they were 
out of harm’s way before he fired. Pat, who was on the look-out, sup- 
pressed his surprise, and immediately observed, ‘ Faith, sir, I see you 
know what a gun is; it’s well you was’nt nearer, or them chaps would 
be sorry you ever came into the country.’ Sheridan reloaded and 
“went on, but his second shot was not more snecessful. ‘* O Ch—t!” 
cried Pat, ‘‘ what an escape! I’ll be bound you rumpled some of their 
feathers!” The gun was again loaded, and on went our senator 3 but 
the third shot was as little effective as the two former.—* Hah!” 
exclaimed Pat, although astonished at so palpable a miss, ‘ T’ll lay a 
thirteen you don’t come near us again to-day; master was too near 
you to be pleasant.” So he went on, shot after shot, and always had 
something to console poor Brinsley, who was not a little amused by 
his ingenuity. At last, on their way home without a bird in the bag, 
Sheridan perceived a covey quietly feeding on the other side of a 
hedge, and, unwilling to give them a chance of flight, he resolved to 
slap at them on the ground. He did so, but to his mortification they 
all flew away untouched. Pat, whose excuses were now almost 
exhausted, still had something to say, and joyfully exclaimed, looking 
at Sheridan very significantly, “‘ By J—s, you made them lave that any 
how!’ and with this compliment to his sportsman-like qualities 
Sheridan closed his morning’s amusement, laughing heartily at his 
companion, and rewarding him with half-a-crown for his patience and 
encouragement. . 


—_—_ 


Joun Buiz.—The expression John Bull, commonly used to signify 
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an Englishman, is taken from Dean Swift’s ludicrous History of Eu- 
rope, wherein the people of England are personified under that appel- 
lation. The Sovereigns of Austria, Spain, and France, by those of 
Squire South, Street, and Louis Baboon. 


Lorp Bynon’s Faruer.—It is well known that Lord Byron’s father, 
Colonel Byron, wooed and married Miss Gordon of Gight, for the 
purpose of paying his debts out of her fortune; and having succeeded 
in this right honourable scheme, the whole of his subsequent conduct 
towards her was consistent with it, and calculated to blight her every 
innocent hope, to poison her high spirit, and to crush her heart. 
Some months before the birth of Lord Byron she went to the theatre 
in Edinburgh to see Mrs. Siddons, then in the full glory of her powers, 
play the part of Isabella, in the Futal Marriage ; and the coincidence 
of the name of Byron, added to the effect of Mrs. Siddons’s perform- 
ance, so completely overwhelmed her, that she fell into strong con- 
vulsions, and was carried home delirious. All sensible medical men 
are aware of the powerful influence that such agitations_and such a 
state of mind and feeling in a mother were likely to have on the 
future temper and character of her son. 


_ Tue Suspicious Huspanp.—It is pretty generally known, that 
George the First entertained a suspicion of the fidelity of his queen, 
and that he supposed the object of her affections was Count Konings- 
mark. . So strongly did this opinion work on the monarch’s mind, 
that he doomed her to be confined for life in a castle of his own, in 
Hanover. ‘The reason which he gave for his suspicion was, that having 
occasion to enter her majesty’s closet very late one night, he found her 
asleep on a sofa, and a man’s hat (which he knew to belong to Count 
Koningsmark) lying by her; and, as he thought the circumstance to 
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amount to a full proof of her guilt, he took the barbarous resolution of 
confining her in the castle where she died. Some time after this, Dr, 
Hoadly reflecting on the above circumstance, worked up the comedy of 
the ‘* Suspicious Husband ;” the principal plot of which is the cause- 
less jealousy of Mr. Strictland, which the author artfully confirms, by 
introducing Ranger’s hat in Mrs. Strictland’s chamber, which being 
found by Mr. Strictland, confirms his suspicion, and makes him | 
resolve to part with his lady. This play the doctor dedicated to 
King George the Second, who was so highly pleased with it, that he 
ordered a private gratification of one thousand guineas, and some 
other emoluments, to the author; was present at the first representa- 
tion, and was so charmed with Mr. Garrick’s performance of Ranger, 
that he honoured the house with his presence for several nights during 
the run of the play. 

Deatu or Queen Exizasrtu.—The Archbishop of Canterbury at- 
tended the Queen in her last moments ; he endeavoured to console 
her, by saying that she had every thing to hope from the mercy of 
the Almighty, for her piety, her zeal, and the admirable reformation 
she had so happily established. ‘The Queen, who had turned to the 
other side of the bed, interrupted the Archbishop by saying, ‘‘ My 
Lord, the crown which I wore for so many years made me sufficiently 
vain while I lived ; I beg you will not now increase my vanity, when 
T am so near death.” After this her respiration failed, and she fell 
into an agony which lasted eighteen hours, and then expired. 

Mr. Powetrt.—tThe first season of performing the Fair. Penitent, 
Mr. Poweil represented the part of Lothario: he had a dresser called - 
Warren, who claimed a privilege (which at that time existed, though 
not always observed) of performing the dead part of the hero, in 
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the fifth act. Powell being ignorant of the station his man had taken, 
called aloud for him behind the scenes, in the middle of the last act. 
The sad representative of death hearing his master’s voice, and know- 
ing that he was passionate, instantly replied, ‘‘ Here am I, sin?? 
Powell being still ignorant of the situation of his servant, again 
called, ‘‘ Come here this moment, you son of a , or I will break 
all the bones in your skin!” Warren could no longer delay or resist, 
and jumped up, hung with sables, which, as it were to heighten his 
embarrassment, were tied to the handles of the bier : this, added to 
the roar in the house, urged his speed so earnestly, that, with the 
bier in his rear, he ran against and threw down Calista (Mrs. Barry), 
overwhelming her with the table, lamp, book, bones, and all the drear 
lumber of the charnel-house, till at length he liberated himself, and 
precipitately took flight. The play ended abruptly, but not without 
leaving the audience in high good-humour. 


Saucy Arrancements.—Mr. John Langley, an Englishman, whe 
settled in Ireland, where he died, left the following extraordinary 
will:— I, John Langley, born at Wincanton, in Somersetshire, and 
settled in Ireland in the year 1651, now in my right mind and wits, 
do make my will in my own hand-writing. 1 do leave all my house- 
goods and farm of Black Kettle, of two hundred and fifty-three acres, 
to my son, commonly ¢alled Stubborn Jack ; to him and his heirs for 
ever, provided he marries a Protestant woman, but not Alice Ken- 
drick, who called me Oliver’s whelp. My new buckskin breeches, and 
my silver tobacco-stopper with J. L. on the top, I give to Richard 
‘Richards, my comrade, who helped me off at the storming of Clon- 
mell, when I was shot through the leg. My said son John shall 
keep my body above ground six days. and six nights after ] am dead ; 
and Grace Kendrick shall lay me out, who shall have for so doing five 
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shillings. My body shall be put upon the oak table in the brown 
room, and fifty Irishmen shall be invited to my wake, and every one 
shall have two quarts of the best aqua vite, and each one a skein, 
dish, and knife, laid before him; and when the liquor is ont nail up 
my coffin, and commit me to carth, whence I came. This is my will. 
Witness my hand this 3d of March, 1674, Joun Lancuey.” 

Some of Mr, Langley’s friends asked him why he would be at such 
expense in treating the Irishmen whom he hated? He replied, that 
if they got drunk at his wake, they would probably get to fighting 
and kill one another, which would do something towards lessening 
the breed. 


Coronations.—The following account of the advance of price for 
seats at the Coronation of the kings of England, will, we think, amuse ~ 
all classes of readers: 

«* At Edward I.’s coronation, the demand for a seat was half-a- 
farthing. At Edward II.’s the people had doubled either their wealth, 
or their passion for royal shows; for the price had risen to an entire 
farthing. At Edward III.’s it was a halfpenny. At Richard IL.'s it 
was a penny ; and thechronicler seems to think that the show was not 
worth the money. At Henry IV.’s it was still a penny. Henry V. 
was popular, and the péople paid down to the extent of twopence, in 
testimony of their admiration. Henry VI., of whom Shakspeare says, 
* that he could neither fight nor fly,’ was no favourite ; yet old English 
liberality prevailed, and gave twopence to see him crowned. But 
coronations became more frequent.in his time than was good for the 
setters of windows; the market was choaked, aud the prices dropped 
from their original loyal elevation of twopence to a penny, thence to a 
halfpenny, and, in some disastrous instances, the ‘ glory of regality’ 
might be seen for nothing. Better times then came round, and Edward 
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IV. saw the price of a seat twopence once more. Here it seemed to 
have gravitated, and twopence was the price at the’ coronations of 
Richard III. and Henry VII. But those were days of trouble ; and 
the wisdom of Englishmen was better occupied in preserving the few 
pence left to them by the York and Lancaster plunoderings. The 
country grew opulent and curious again, and allowed fourpence for a 
view of Henry VIII.’s coronation. The same amount was upheld in 
the days of Edward VI., and even in those of bloody Queen Mary, 
who had, however, been popular, and had ascended her throne with 
an oath to preserve Protestantism. The nation exulted in Elizabeth’s 
appearance, and, in their joy, disbursed a sixpence. The progress of 
liberality and loyalty were thenceforth rapid; for James I, and Charles 
I. each brought a shilling. Charles II, found the nation ina paroxysm 
of absurd joy, and was beheld at the expense of half-a-crown, the most 
rapid advance on record, and to be altogetaer attributed to the rapture 
of getting rid of the Roundheads. James TI. obtained the same 
price ; for it is observable, that, but in the single instance of Henry 
VI.’s tumultuous and overwhelming time, the prices once raised on 
popular folly have never fallen. William and Queen Anne saw the 
advance half-a-crown more, and they were worth it. The House of 
Branswick came among us when we were a divided nation, and it was 
thought too formidable an experiment by the scaffold-makers to raise 
their prices, while the Jacobites were so fully determined not to see ; 
the seats thns continued at a crown. Jacobitism was gradually giving 
way during the reign of George 1. under a process of exile, starving 
among the Highlands, or chains in the English Castles ; and at George 
II.’s coronation, loyalty spoke out, and bid up to half-a-guinea. The 
coronation of the late King found England without a disturber at 
home, and with nothing but triumphs abroad ; the prices accordingly 
sprung up to an extravagance unparalleled. The front-seats in the 
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galleries in Westminster Abbey were let at ten guineas and upwards 
each. Seats in the street were from one guinea to ten; and every 
tile, from which a glimpse of the procession could be had, was a 
place of eager canvassing and exorbitant demand.” 


Lonbon AND SHerrietpD Curtery.—-When the town of Sheffield 
first became famous for the manufacture of cutlery, a very curious 
knife, calculated for a variety of uses, was executed with great care, 
and sent to the Cutlers’ Company in London. On one of the blades 
was engraved the following challenge :— 


Sheffield-made bothhaft and blade; 
London, for thy life, shew me such another knife. 


i 


The London cutlers, to shew that they were not inferior to their 
more northern brethren, finished, and sent down to Sheffield a pen- 
knife, containing only one tempered blade, in which was a cavity, 
and in the cavity a piece of straw, fresh and unsinged. Some lines on 
the blade, mentioning this fact, induced the Sheffield cutlers to break 
it, when they found the straw, and unable to account for the manner 
in which it wasdone, or to imitate it, they confessed themselves sur- 


passed in ingenuity. 


Grorce III. ann an Eron Boy.—Convulsions are common to 
every society. One of a serious nature took place some years back 
at Eton. A real grievance either existed, or, whatis by far more 
likely, the sons of Etona imagined one, and threw off all subordina- 
tion and regard to rule.—It was on a beautiful summer’s day that this 
young commonwealth, actuated by one of the above influences, thought 
proper to dismiss their administration, and take the reins of govern- 
ment into their own hands. The late Dr. Heath was the premier of 
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the day, and by some means or other had incurred the high displea- 
sure of the boys: the whole school entirely broken up, was scattered 
here and there in little knots and clusters throughout the town of 
Eton : these, in close divan, were sapiently turning over the most 
dignified means of manifesting their indignation, when the late King, 
on horseback, attended by his usual cortége, passed along: the boys 
of course shewed every demonsiration of respect, and his Majesty 
rode on, until he reached a well-known spot in Eton—Barnspool 
Bridge: its sides were studded by many of the young malcontents, 
and as the King passed through their ranks they reverently doffed 
their hats. His Majesty, perhaps by the appearances foreboding 
some danger to his dominions, pulled for a moment, and in his 
hurried way inquired—‘‘ Boys, boys, boys,—what’s matter? what’s 
matter? what’s matter?” Pope (1 think it is) somewhere sings— 


* Oh, ’tisthe sweetest of all earthly things, 
To talk to princes, and to look on kings.” 


The young fry thus addressed, not being in the very frequent receipt 
of either of these enjoyments, felt themselves most exceedingly em- 
barrassed ;—there was an awful pause; no answer. ‘“‘ Boy, boy, 
boy,” repeated his Majesty, pointing with his whip at one dismayed 
wight—‘ What’s matter ?—what’s matter 1—holiday !—holiday ?”— 
“No, please your Majesty,” at length replied the boy; ‘‘ no—it’s— 
its—it’s—a rebellion !’—‘ Rebellion!” exclaimed the King, ready to 
choke with suppressed laughter; ‘‘ rebellion !—rebellion !—rebellion ! 
—very bad—very bad—very bad indeed!’ The burst of risibility 
which followed, not only from his Majesty, but from all his attendants, 
are in the liveliest recollection of the unlucky boy down to the 


present hour. 
ad 
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Tue vate Dr. Beppors.—I have seen Dr. Beddoes (at Bristol, in 
1797), who is a very pleasant man. His favourite prescription at 
present to ladies is, the inhaling the breath of cows; and he does not, 
like the German doctors, send the ladies to the cow-house; the cows 
are brought into the ladies’ chamber, where they are to stand all 
night with their heads within the curtains. Mrs. M , who has a 
good deal of humour, says the benefit cannot be mutual; and she. 
is afraid, if the fashion takes, we shall eat diseased beef. It is fact, 
however, that a family have been turned out of their lodgings, because 
the people of the house would not admit the cows ; they said they had 
not built and furnished their rooms for the hoofs of cattle.—Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Letters. * 


Goop «inp or Mrn.—These are a race of people that no one 
blames and no one praises with any great degree of warmth. They 
act in life with much honesty and equity, yet they do not gain many 
very ardent friends. To use an expression of the painters, their 
manner is hard; when they do a kindness, they mar the pleasure 
which the receiver would otherwise experience, by an appearance of 
unkindness, and press your faults upon you, whenever they have an 
opportunity, with an air of superiority. Whilst the head acknowledges 
the excellent qualities of such persons, the heart hesitates on the 
compulsory homage. In our intercourse with men, we wish to love as 
well as reverence our friends, and do not like, in the words of F alstaff, 
to give ‘‘ our reasons upon compulsion.” 


Grorce Brumme.yt.—Mr. Brummell, when a boy at Eton, iis 
as perfect an exquisite as in the meridian of his dandy reign, and as, 
in all probability, he is at thismoment.—It is reported of Louis XIV. 
that he never allowed any one to see him without his wig g.-— George 
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Brummell was never known to be dressed in a slovenly manner, and 
for dirt, as respected himself or any thing about him, it was, and most 
likely continues to be, non-existent ; nay, it may be very question- 
able whether he was ever seen in the streets on a dirty day. Mr. 
Brummell commenced the part he purposed to play through life, at 
Eton, and was continually rehearsing:—the snow-white stock, with 

‘the bright gold button behind,—the exact delicacy of his dress,—the 
measured dignity of his step,—must still be remembered by all his 
contemporaries. Singularenough, Lord P—sh—m paid but little, if 
any attention, to the embellishments of apparel: Brummell was para- 
mount, and his language and deportment were in perfect keeping.— 
It happened, as was of frequent occurrence, thata dire contest took 
place between the Eton boys and the Windsor bargemen: one. un- 
happy bargee fell into the hands of the exasperated boys, who, having 
been very roughly handled themselves, gave momentary way to 
passion, and were literally contemplating the throwing him over 
Windsor-bridge into the Thames: it might have been the throwing a 
fish into the water; but as the habits of all bargemen, though amphi- 
bious, are not altogether piscatory, in the event of the poor fellow’s 
not being a swimmer the consequences might have been fatal, In 
the midst of the uproar and hauling about, Brummell happened to 
pass by; and most likely, through a motive of good-nature, in the 
softest tones of remonstrance, addressed his incensed companions as 
follows :—‘‘ No, no, no, don’t send him into the river; the man’s 
evidently in a high state of perspiration, and it almost amounts to a 
certainty that he’d catch cold.”—A finer instance of bathos seldom 
occurs: from drowning to catching cold !—the thing was irresistible ! 
—the boys took it, andin an ebullition of laughter projected the 
bargeman right a-head, who darted from their hands like.a shot, and 
as out of sight in a moment. tt WO 
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Jews 1n Iraty.—lt is said that the only honest tradesmen here (in 
Italy) are the Jews, who are therefore unpopular amongst other 
dealers: these unfortunate people fall between two stools—in Eng- 
land they are hated because they are not honest’ enough—in’ Italy 
because they are too honest. ‘Their mode of dealing is perhaps 
always the same; it only appears different when compared to dif- 
ferent things ; contrasted with that of all other nations, it seems dis- 
honesty, but with that of the Italians it is honesty. Itis said that. 
there are no Jews in Scotland; that this is the only country in the 
world from which they cannot extract a livelihood : the Jews can live 
upon as little or less than any other people, but not upon less than a 
quarter per cent.; if the average profits of trade fall below that 
rate, the Hebrews withdraw ; a Jew must have his quarter per cent., 
and not finding that in Scotland, he cannot live. Others explain 
the phenomenon differently; they say that the children of Israel 
derive their nourishment from second-hand clothes; that this trade 
is in many countries attended with great sufferings and hardships ; 
but that in Scotland, from the peculiar habits of the people, it 
would be so intolerable, that even Abraham himself would not follow 
it for a fortnight.—London Magazine. 


Consotarion.—There is positively no wholesome food but mother’s 
milk. There is poison in sweetmeats for the child, poison in the 
wine-cup for old age, and poison in all our meats and drinks 
for all sexes, ages, and conditions. If the boy leaves his coloured 
sugar-plums, and takes to bread, there he finds alum tightening and 
corroding the fibres of his stomach, and, without escaping pain, is 
made sooner old. If, terrified by the arsenic with which wine is 
clarified, the man takes refuge in beer, he is then dosed with coculus 
indicus, or nux vomica; and if he then resolves to drink nothing but 
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water, he finds it contaminated with lead in:almost every town in 
Europe, and can no where drink it pure but as it is formed from snow 
in the mountains of Switzerland, and there it produces that most 
hideous of all maladies, cretinism. 


Troucuts on Cetisacy.—Among the numerous shapes of wretched- 
ness and misery under which human nature presents herself to our 
minds, we find none more wretched and miserable than the condition 
of a bachelor; that name, like atomb, is always surrounded with 
gloom ; the very sound of it, like the cries of a solitary owl, wounds 
our hearts, and fills our minds with ominous ideas. Oh! how 
wretched must he be, who, rather than live and flourish in the bowers 
of connubial groves, wanders and pines beneath the cypress-like 
shade of single life! Wretched he, who toils along this road of woe, 
without the consoling help of a partner, to soften or to share the 
weight of his misery! 


** But happy they! the happiest of their kind ! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend !” 


Man had already been placed in the terrestrial paradise, where he 
reigned absolute sovereign over an unbounded empire of pleasure and 
delight ; yet, it was not good for him to be alone: even there something 
was wanted to his felicity; and it was not until the woman was 
created and given to him, as the partner of his joys and the companion 
of his days, that he was, even in the eyes of his own Maker, deemed — 
completely happy. If woman was the last, she was also the best of 
heaven’s gifts. By her are endeared tous the blessings of existence, 
-and the beauties of nature. Ever flowing source of a delight ever new, 
of a pleasure ever sweet, woman was kindly left to fallen man as a 
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compensation for the numerous evils attached to his mortal destiny. 
The power of reproducing ourselves is a noble prerogative. By it we 
survive the dust of the grave; by itwe almost become immortal on 
earth!, Oh, sweet and consoling hope! eternal ‘infamy light upon 
the slothful wretch whom thou dost not animate with a wish of 
multiplying his species! The reproduction of beings is a necessary 
and primary Iaw; all nature implicitly obeys it—the bachelor alone 
resists it. He defeats the very purpose of his creation; he shuns that 
which all nature seeks ; and whilst the whole of this universe works 
to give or preserve life, he seems to exist only to propagate death. 
Oh, bachelor! blush to live inert and barren in the midst of a world 
where round thee life blooms on every bough, and shoots from under 
every step. Blush! for the Almighty himself came forth from the 
sanctuary of his holy repose, manifested his attributes in the glorious 
works of nature, and breathed a faint likeness of himself on the 
majestic face of man. In the state of matrimony, the tender offices 
of a wife, the filial love of children, continually call forth our dearest 
affections ; by that practice of mutual kindness and gratitude, our 
heart naturally and gradually rises to an universal benevolence, it 
vibrates to the farthest part of the social horizon ; whereas in the state 
of celibacy, forsaken and forgot, our soul naturally contracts and 
narrows ; sensibility lies dormant for want of proper objects to awaken 
its power. Within the gloom that surrounds a single object, we become 
indifferent to every thing but to,;ourselves; every avenue leading to 
our feelings is stopped; we are a link cut off from the chain of the 
living, and, like a tree whose dried roots can receive no nutriment 
from the surrounding ground, we lie a useless burthen on the earth 
that bears.us. The death of a bachelor is in every respect suitable to 
his wretched life... On that barren ground which never was cheered 
hy a ray of bliss, the bachelor suffers, and no heart re-echoes his 
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groans! he calls, and no voice answers to sooth the tortures of his 
misery! Death strikes, and the hand of affection neither softens nor 
repels the blow! He is thrown into the grave, and the earth that 
covers his unpitied remains is neither ennobled by a monument of 
conjugal love, nor sanctified by the tears of filial piety !—The bachelor 
dies, and, like the wind that blows, leaves no trace behind him !—the 
bachelor dies, and, worse than the dull weed that vegetates and 
perishes on our shores, sinks into the tomb, without leaving upon 
earth even a grain of his dust ! 


Tue Ducusess or QuEENspury.—The duchess was the patroness 
of Gay, and being fond of the company of his brother wits, invited a 
party, consisting of Addison, Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, to dine 
with him at her table. Addison talked little, and what he said was 
with such embarrassment that he could hardly finish .a sentence. Pope 
was the orator of the company; his voice was shrill, and he made 
many tart observations. Swift was in one of his odd humours, and 
was determined to teaze the duchess ; so as soon as the company 
were seated at dinner, he complamed he had left his snuff-box be- 
hind him, and requested one of the servants might be sent for it.’ He 
soon after complained of the want of his tooth-pick case, and a second 
servant was dispatched for that, which he described as an indis- 
pensable requisite to his comfort. He then complained of the want 
of his pocket-book, and a third servant was sent for that: in short, 
he contrived to have so many different wants, that not a single servant 
was left in the room. The duchess looked around, and seeing no ser: 
vants, ‘‘ Gentlemen,”’ said she, ‘‘ we are reduced to such a state 
that we must wait upon ourselves. If I want a piece of bread or a 
clean plate, I shall rise and help myself, and you must do the same,” 
Swift, finding his scheme of putting the duchess out of humour had 
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failed, sat in sullen silence; but Gay, a fat jolly figure, threw him- 
self back in his chair in an immoderate fit of laughter, delighted at 
his mortification, <‘‘ [ am now fully convinced,” said he, ‘of what I 
have often heard, that her grace, our noble hostess, is the best-na- 
tured woman in the world.” . 


Conpucr worrny or Imirarion.—During the disastrous retreat 
of General Moore’s army from Spain, an officer of one of the British 
regiments, overcome with fatigue and hunger, had dropped behind, 
He espied a tuft of trees in a field adjoining the road, towards which 
he.crawled with the view of resting his weary limbs secure from the 
sabres of the pursuing enemy. On his coming near to the trees he 
perceived a woman, seemingly a soldier’s wife, stretched upon the 
ground, and a little infant lying near her. He approached to admi- 
nister such assistance as was in his power. It was too late; the hand 
of death was upon her, and she was scarcely able to utter these 
words—‘‘ God bless you! it is all over,” when she expired. The 
officer sat down beside her: he felt her hand; it was clay cold; he 
had nothing to succour her with: a brook was near; he filled his 
hat with water, and besprinkled her face and hands: all was in vain, 
and he was convinced she was utterly gone. Having rested himself 
so as to be able again to go on, he tied the little infant in the poor 
woman’s handkerchief, and having fastened it to his back, he pursued 
his march: in this condition, procuring what sustenance he could for 
himself and the little orphan, he at last, after a long and wretched 
journey, reached the port of Vigo, which at that time happened to 
be unoccupied by the French; there he got on board of a trans- 
port, and reached at last England with his little charge. His regi- 
ment (or rather the remnant of it) had arrived before him, and he 
jeined it, still accompanied by the infant. He has it (it is a boy) 
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always with him, and has one of the women of the regiment to nurse 
it; and he declares that this little orphan, whom Heaven threw upon 
his protection, shall, let his future fortune through life be good or 
bad, share it with him. 


Henry Ersxine.—The late Hon. Henry Erskine, whose talents at 
the bar and in society were eminent, met his acquaintance, Jemmy 
Ba—four, a barrister, who dealt greatly in hard words and circum- 
locutious sentences, Perceiving that his ancle was tied up with a 
silk handkerchief, the former asked the cause. ‘‘ Why, my dear 
Sir,” answered the wordy lawyer, ‘‘ I was taking a rural, romantic 
ramble in my brother’s grounds, when, coming to a gate, I had to climb 
over it, by which I came in contact with the first bar, and have 
erazed the epidermis on my skin, attended with a slight extravasa- 
tion of blood.” ‘You may thank your lucky stars,” replied Mr. 
Erskine, “‘ that your brother’s gate was not as lofty as your style, or 
you must have broken your neck.” 


Dr. Parr.—The doctor and his lady had occasionally divers little 
bickerings, as the lady did not approve of his expending so much of 
his money on “dusty tomes of ancient lore,” and Parr would be ac- 
countable tono one, The chairs of the library had been in a sad 
condition, indeed there was no ground to hope for a secure seat in 
them; they threatened the incumbent with a downfall, which, 
though it might not create such a sensation in the world as the 
falling of a kingdom, ‘‘ the crash of a state,” yet would, perhaps, 
be very serious to the suffering person. Mrs. Parr, therefore, one 
morning in the library, took occasion to accost the doctor—‘ Mr. 
Parr, we should have new chairs for the library ; they are in a 
very sad way.” ‘I cannot afford it, Mrs. Parr,” replied the doctor. 
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‘‘ Not afford it!” returned the lady, ‘‘when you can give ten gui- 
neas for a musty book, which you never open.”—“ I tell you I can- 
not afford it,’ vociferated the doctor. <‘* Not afford it!’ said the 
lady, ‘‘ when your rents are coming in so fast,” pointing to the gar- 
ments of her spouse, which were in as much need of repair as the 
library chairs. The doctor, touched by this stroke of humour, applied 
immediately both to the cabinet-maker and the tailor.—_The doctor 
was exceedingly fond of mutton, and indeed never failed to do justice 
to the dinner of whatever it might be composed : nothing, however, 
afforded him greater pleasure than to be seated at table near a 
shoulder of mutton ; he would then take four plates, and drawing one 
near him, place the other three in a semicircle round him: he would 
then fill all the plates with the choice bits, and push the joint from 
him, saying, he had enough.—He was very particular concerning the 
airing of his night-caps (of which he wore several), and no company 
would deter him from placing them himself before the fire in the par- 
lour, that he might be assured they ‘were not neglected. 


encar 


Burns's HicutaNp Mary.—The mother’ of Burns’s Highland 
Mary, who resided in Greenock for a long period, died there on 
the 27th of Sept. 1827, at the advanced age of eighty-five years. The 
venerable looking woman remembered to almost the last moment of her 
existence, with an affectionate regard, the one who had inspired 
Burns’s finest effusions, and was the object of his purest attachment ; 
and it was impossible to hear her enter minutely into the particulars 
of her daughter's life, and the amiable yualities of her heart, without 
feeling convinced that Mary Campbell had something more than or- 
dinary attractions to fascinate the mind of the poet. Were we to judge 
from the appearance of the mother, whose fine black eye and regular 
features at her advanced age, gave indications of early beauty, we 
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would say that Highland Mary probably had also personal charms, 
which would have influenced a less sensitive mind than that of Ro- 
bert Burns. Amongst the little stories of the deceased, there was 
nothing to be found, as mementoes of our gifted Bard, but the Bibles 
which he gave his beloved Mary on that day when they met on the 
banks of the Ayr, ‘to live one day of parting love.” ‘They are 
indeed curious, and have written in the first leaf, in Burns’s hand- 
writing, the following passage of Scripture, which is strikingly illus- 
trative of the poet’s feelings and circumstances :—** Thou shalt not 
forswear thyself, but perform unto the Lord thine oaths.” It is well 
known that after this they never met again, and that time could 
not efface the solemnity of this parting from his mind ; and it is to 
be regretted that two letters, which he wrote after her death to 
the afflicted mother, have been destroyed,—the old woman saying 
«« she could never read them without shedding tears.” 


Macyna Cuartra.—Nothing could be more solemn or impressive 
than the manner in which Henry IIL, in the thirty-seventh year of 
his reign, ratified Magna Charta. The king, with all his nobles, the 
bishops, and chief prelates in their clerical robes and ornaments, with 
burning candles in their hands, assembled to hear the terrible sentence 
of excommunication pronounced against those who should infringe 
the great charter. The candles being lighted, the king gave his to a 
prelate, saying, ‘ it becomes not me, being no priest, to hold this 
«candle ; my heart shall be a greater testimony ;” and then laid his 
hand on his breast, while the sentence of excommunication was pro- 
“nounced. This done, he caused the charter of King J ohn, his father, 
to be openly read. ‘Then having thrown away their candles, which 
lay smoking on the ground, they uttered a solemn curse against 
those who incurred the sentence; the king, with a loud voice, ex~ 
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claiming, “‘ As God me help, I will, asI am aman, a Christian, a 
knight, a king, crowned and anointed, inviolably observe all these 
things.” The bells then rung, and the people shouted for joy.. Not- 
withstanding these solemn protestations, the king soon broke his oath 3 
so that ata Parliament held at London, in the forty-second year of 
his reign, the barons bound him to release them from their allegiance, 
whenever he infringed the charter. 


STERNE.—Some person remarked to him that apothecaries bore the 
same relation to physicians that attorneys do to barristers. ‘So 
they do,” said Sterne ; ‘but apothecaries and attorneys are not alike, 
for the latter do not deal in scruples,” 


Josepu Nouirxens.—This eminent sculptor was born in London, 
of Flemish parents, inthe year 1737 : he died in 1823, having lived 
nearly to the age of ninety. He was a sculptor of genius—in all 
other matters a species of idiot. He was amiser ; and the sympathy 
and encouragement of his wife increased his miserly habits, until it 
became a passion. He had for a long time employment in his art of 
the most lucrative description ; and as he never spent any thing, he 
of course died.immensely rich.— Nollekens was undoubtedly a man of 
genius in his art. His busts are in many instances scarcely short of 
perfection ; and his talent in sculpture, without any apparent feeling 
for beauty or sentiment of any description—without any information 
of any kind, for he was perhaps as ignorant a man as ever lived (he 
could not spell, and scarcely could read)—and without the least power 
of looking any way beyond the clay he was modelling, and from which 
he only differed in animation—must become a subject of speculation 
to all those who take interest in inquiries respecting the nature of the 
human faculties.—Nollekens would be a curious study if his singula- 
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rities stopped here; but there would be nothing amusing in it. With 
his genius and with his pursuits, and in the society naturally arising 
from them, he mingled the most unconscious and extraordinary eccen- 
tricity; his miserly habits and his great simplicity often presenting 
contrasts which have all the effect of the most brilliant wit. His 
wife, too, is an admirable pendant. She was quite as avaricious as 
Nollekens : but he was simple and ignorant—she was pompous, pre- 
tending, and proud of her accomplishments ; he was scarcely aware 
of his miserly propensities—she attempted to conceal them by, it is 
true, but a very slender covering; he was mean—but she was cruel 
and hard-hearted. When a publican scrupled to exchange good ale 
for some of her old bottles of all shapes, she insisted upon being fa- 
voured, because Mr, Nollekens had not punished him for pasting two 
bills on their back-yard gate when he advertised for his lost child, a 
fine youth, who was accidentally drowned! She would extort four 
apples for a penny from a poor wretched old woman, because she 
permitted her to raise her stall within her palisades. Old Nollekens 
was sometimes tempted to give half-a-crown to the loose women who 
stood as his models, especially when they danced before him: he 
had even an idea of charity—he would ask his man if he had done 
anything in that way lately? “ Lord, sir, no!” the man would say. 
«Then go and give the twopence you had in change for the beer to 
that old man in the brown coat.”—“ Lord, sir, that’s Mr. Jennings!” 
Mrs. Nollekens once, when she saw her servant give her mite to a 
couple of half-starved wretches in a severe frost, cried out, “ Betty, 
bring that bone here with little or no meat on, for these poor men.” 
Bill,” said one pallid creature to the other, ‘“‘we are to have a bone 
with little or no meat on.’ When this angel died, at an advanced 
age (she was the Pekuah of Johnson’s Rasselas), old Nollekens 
seemed to expand somewhat in generosity ; so that there is reason to 
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think she narrowed even his niggardly spirit. When very imbecile, 
on such nights as he could not sleep, he would sit up in bed, and say 
to his housekeeper, ‘‘ I cannot rest, I cannot sleep; and then, dri- 
velling, ask, ‘(Is there any body that I know that wants a, little 
money to do’em good?” He would, also latterly make handsome 
presents to his servants on his birth-days. At the same time, and all 
his life long, he would accept from them the most trifling present. His 
masons would, when he was in his prime, bring him little cheese- 


cakes, which he always ate, ‘‘ asking some question about them, and. 


‘was sure to accompany the answer with some remark.” He chewed 
tobacco; his sawyer and his polisher did. the same, and Nollekens 
was never known to buy any. He depended for snuff upon some 
other workmen, He was ingenious in supplying the deficiencies of his 
furniture or other household conveniences. His coal-skuttle was a 
lawyet’s wig-box, which had been sent with a wig to model from, 
and which he had appropriated. It was patched and mended all 
over with bits of tin, which he used to pick up in a morning himself 
from the dust heaps about the town; and this was in a room which 
had been from time to time visited by all that is great and fashionable 
in the country. Butneither rank, nor fashion, nor beauty, could divert 
the attention of the miser for one moment from the grand business of 
saving : one day, when modelling the beautiful bosom of Lady Challe- 
mont, he left his work to call out to his man not to feed the yard- 
bitch that day, for Mr. Townley had given her in the morning a part 
of a French roll—which that gentleman used good-naturedly to do.— 
The simplicity of Nollekens is redeeming. He was utterly destitute 
of servility, at the same time that he was extremely loyal and partial 
to the powers that exist. He detested Peter Pindar, but he treated the 
King like anybody else: his familiarity, it is true, showed excessive 
ignorance, but it atithe same time showed that almost childish 
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simplicity which in truth saves the man from utter contempt. When 
the Duke of Cumberland asked him one day how a man of his 
years could wear such a high toupée, ‘‘ What for should you wear,” 
said the simple sculptor, ‘‘ such a big pair of mustaquies sft Aye, 
you have it now, Cumberland!” said the Duke of York, who was 
present. One day when the late King sent for him, Nollekens did 
not: go: ‘I thought you would not have me,” said he to the King : 
“it was a saint’s day.” “What then did you do?” “I went to 
the Tower to see the lions fed. How one of them did roar: my 
heart, how he did roar!—just in this way -”’—and then he imitated 
the roaring of a lion so loudly as to drive the King to the farthest part 
of the room. ‘‘ How is your father?” Nollekens would say to a 
Royal Duke; who would gcod-humouredly tell him how the King 
happened to be.—Avarice took a very early possession of him, and 
seems all his life to have kept pace with the love of his profession. 
He was apprenticed to Scheemakers, an eminent sculptor in Vine- 
“street. His first pleasure was ringing bells: he would toll for the 
sexton while sent for a pot of beer. At the house where he got his 
porter, he somehow detected a Poussin, which had hung in the par- 
lour time immemorial: the wretched dirty little mason’s boy plotted 
how to gain possession of the thing he coveted: now the publican had 
sailed with Admiral Vernon: ‘little Joe’? knew a fellow who had a 
picture of the siege of Porto Bello, which he was willing to sell fora 
‘shilling : his cunning suggested that the landlord would gladly ex- 
change a nameless Poussin for the scene of his exploits; the exchange 
was made, and Nollekens carried off his prize. He afterwards made 
a perfect collection of Poussin’s drawings. When at Rome, Nolle- 
kens lived as cheap and as nastily as anybody. He dwelt opposite a 
pork-butcher, who, whenever he killed a pig, exposed a plate of 
cuttings at his door: Nollekens’s old woman, who did for him,” as 
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he used to call it, wasa constant purchaser of this savoury dish, and 
the sculptor has been often heard to regret the govt of his <‘ Roman 
cuttings.’ While:at Rome he picked up a great deal of money by 
making and mending antiques—by botching a head, or a foot, ora 
pair of arms, and thus setting a‘shapeless torso on its legs: these 
were sold to English amateurs of fortune, who at this time possess 
and consider them as undoubted specimens of antiquity. Lord Gran- 
tham, at Newby, has one of these precious pieces of botching—a 
Minerva. The work was generally carried on in partnership. Three 
or four moderns were required to make one antique. Mr. Bernard 
showing his collection of Roman acquisitions to Mr. Nollekens, com- 
plained he did not attend to them. ‘Ido attend, I tell you,” said 
the sculptor, in his usual manner: ‘‘ I knew the man at Rome that 
made all them there kind of things ;”—Mr. Crone or Mr. Jenkins, 
we forget which he mentioned. The latter, Jenkins, had a workshop, 
and several artisans at work, in a remote part of the Colisseum, 
making antique medals and coins, which were greedily bought up by 
the dilettanti as fast as they could be forged. Most singular com- 
pound—with an eye ever on the watch for forms, Nollekens seems to 
have had the taste without the medium of his senses: his hand could 
trace while his mind was dormant: he never felt grief, and yet he 
could invent its symbols. Going, as he frequently did, to take casts 
from the faces of the recently dead, the great, the young, the beauti- 
ful, he never was betrayed into sympathy: he handled the corpse like 
stone. ‘ Now I must measure his nose—give me my callipers ; now 
let’s have his neck,’ &c.; in the midst of which silly talk he 
would ask a distracted relation to get him some warm water or a 
basin. He was, as is well known, much employed on monuments: 


in the evening he would amuse himself in scratching designs on backs © 
of letters, and keep them in reserve for customers: ‘‘ I always catch ’em, 
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you see, with the tear in the eye,” His love for art induced him 
to bring with him from Rome a considerable stock of models and 
casts: his love of gain inspired him with the idea of filling their inte- 
rior with smuggled goods. With all his partiality for the antique, he 
never referred to it or mentioned it excepting as a means of trade: 
he was never guided by it, never took any ideas from it, and was as 
little indebted to it as to religion for the devices of his tombs.—Mr. 
Nollekens was by birth and profession a Catholic; but he never went 
to chapel when it rained, and turned off his confessor because he 
drank a whole bottle of wine at his table, minus one glass, while the 
sculptor had fallen asleep. He much preferred the opera to the mass : 
he was a constant attendant at the King’s Theatre when he could 
get abone. Though he cared nothing for music (except the London 
cries, which he used to sing at his work), he was truly fond of con- 
templating the dancing. Here again was his passion for forms; an 
unconscious but overpowering passion, which made him the sculptor 
of his time, idiot as he was ; anc which would almost make us be- 
lievers in phrenology—at least in the existence of some interior orga- 
nization which adapts an individual for finding pleasure im the exer- 
cise of a particular pursuit, and at the same time enables him to excel 
init. Nollekens had no love of nature; he was never known to seek 
it or to admire it; he never read, and did not know what poetry 

was; he had no information to draw subjects from; and yet when he 
wanted forms, forms came. His masons would pile his clay in a 

certain rude heap, and then the ignorant but inspired booby would 

begin upon it with his thumbs: presently, form, beauty, grace, and 

feeling, would expand under his hands; all the time the sculptor 
_ prattling silliness or drivelling nastiness.—When Noliekens died he 

had but two shoes, and they were odd ones, the survivors of the last 

two pairs : soap had not been used for forty yearsin the house, His 
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maid, Black Bet, lived with him and his wife for forty years, and he 
left her nineteen guineas; his residuary legatees must have had 
hundreds of thousands. When Mrs. Nollekens died, eleven hundred 
guineas were found concealed in a small room kept locked up, but 
which she used constantly to visit to.count her treasure. She was a 
sad object for some time before she died: her spine grew very bent, 
and at last was horribly twisted. Her husband would take drawings 
of its progressive bending, and say, in comparing his sketches, ‘‘ Dear 
me! how much more crooked you are this week than last!” When 
anybody asked after her health he would say, ‘ Oh, dear! she is 
very bad: see how her spine is twisted ! there is a mould of it in 
that corner.” ; 


Mr. Prrr.—lIn the early part of the year 1789, when the nation was — 


in a state of despondency respecting the health of his late venerable 
majesty, George the Third, and a change in the administration was 
thought extremely probable, it occurred to several gentlemen of the 
first respectability in the city of London, that Mr. Pitt, on quitting 
office, would be in a situation of great embarrassment, not only from 
some debts which he had unavoidably incurred, but as to the means 
of his future subsistence. They felt the strong impression, in which 
the nation participated, of his great virtues, as well as of his eminent 
talents ; and they were sensible, in common with the major part of 
their countrymen, of the value of those services to which his life had 
been hitherto devoted, particularly to those commercial interests in 
which they were deeply concerned. Under this impression, a certain 
number of merchants and ship-owners met, and resolved to raise the 
sum of 100,0001. to be presented to him as a free gift—the well-earned 
reward of his meritorious exertions ; each subscriber engaging never 
to divulge the name of himself, or of any other persons contributing, in’ 
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order to prevent its being known to any one except themselves, who 
the contributors were. The only exception to this engagement of 
secresy, was a respectable baronet, who was deputed to learn from a 
friend of the minister’s, in what manner the token of esteem and 
gratitude (as it was expressed) could be presented most acceptably to 
Mr. Pitt. Highly fiattering as the offer was, and seasonableas the act 
would have been, the friend applied to entertained doubts of Mr. Pitt 
accepting the proffered bounty, and therefore thought it right to 
apprize him of the intention. This occasioned a long discussion on 
the subject, which ended in Mr, Pitt expressing a positive and fixed 
determination to decline the acceptance of this liberal and generous 
offer; a determination that nothing could shake; for when it was 
urged that it never could be known to him who the subscribers were, 
_and that they were men whose fortunes put them out of all probability 
of ever soliciting the smallest favour from him, his reply was, ‘‘ that 
if he should, at any future time of his life, return to office, he should 
never see a gentleman from the city without its occurring to him that 
he might be one of his subscribers.”’ This positive determination was 
communicated to the baronet before alluded to, which put an end to 
the measure; and in a few days after, Mr. Pitt, in conversing about 
his future plans, remarked, that had he lost his situation in the 
ministry, he had taken a fixed resolution to return to the bar, and to 
apply unremittingly to that profession, in order to extricate himself 
from his difficulties, and to secure, as far as he should be able, the 
means of future independence. 


Swirt.—The dean was both fond of conversing with the Irish com- 
mon people and of amusing-himself with their credulity. One day 
he observed a great rabble assembled before the deanery door, and 
was told they had met to see an eclipse. He sent for the beadle of 
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the town, and told him what to do. Away ran Davy for his bell, 
and after ringing it some time, bawled out, ** O yes! O yes! all man- 
ner of persons concerned take notice that it is the dean’s pleasure to 
put off the eclipse till this hour to-morrow. So God save the king and 
the dean!” ‘The mob, excepting a few, immediately dispersed ; but 
those few swore they would not lose another afternoon, for that the 
dean, who was a very comical man, might take it into his head to put 
off the eclipse again, and so make fools of them a second time. 


Witat 1s Morninc ?— Morning,” said Captain Grose, “ like noon 
and evening, has very different meanings in the mouths of different 
persons in different places. I once received an appointment to wait / 
upon a noble lord the nert morning. For want of duly considering his ~ 


lordship’s rank and amusements, I went at ten o’clock ; but after 


knocking full half an hour, was convinced by a slip-shod and gaping 
footman that morning would not commence in that house all some 
hours after the sun had passed the meridian.—On a similar appoint- 
ment from a Welsh ’squire, I was at his door punctually at eight, 
having been told he was an early man; but judge my surprise when 
his servant informed me his master went out in the morning. ‘On in- 


j 
} 


quiry I found morning in that house did not reach later than seven —~ 


o’clock.”’ 


—— 


Wir.—Dryden’s description of wit is excellent.—He says, 


‘s A thousand different shapes wit wears, 
Comely in thousand shapes appears ; 

Ms not a tale, ’tis not a jest, 

Admir’d with laughter at a feast ; 

Wor fiorid talk, which can this title gain,— 
The proofs of wit for ever must remain.” 
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| WESTALL’S 
GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue great and increasing demand which has been made 
for“ WesTALL’s Great Britatn,” has encouraged the Pro- 
prietors to use every effort to render it still more worthy of 
public favour. They have now in the hands of the en- 
graver, Views in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the vicinity 
of London, which they trust will be considered superior to 
any yet produced; and their Subscribers may rest assured, 
that no pains or expense will be spared to keep up the high 
character of the work. They do not wish to draw any 
invidious comparison between their work and others of the 
same class—the Plates already published will enable the 
Public to judge of their merit; and the high talent engaged 
in their production, is a warrant that the fature will not be 


less deserving of patronage. 
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